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FOREWORD 

This sketch has small claim to originality, either in 
manner or in matter. The ground over which I have 
but gleaned, has everywhere been tilled by others, to 
whom my obligations are manifest. My sole care has 
been to exhibit to students, with the conviction forced 
upon me by my own reflections, the continuous evolution 
of the country among whose scholars it is my privilege 
to count so many friends. Even in this modest aim, 
limitations of space have compelled me to adopt lines 
of treatment more conventional than adequate. 
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intrA'ctionM&V" 

The Decline of fffteMui^iai Empire ^ jj 

The' rapidity with which Empire iSbke^p 

after the death of the powe^lj^llnd iivitocratic'itiiranczcb 
is among the most significam ph‘ehoni6na”'6f Indian 
history. During the long reign the Great King, 
Indian chroniclers and foreign travellers had combined 
to testify to the wealtli and to the ostentation of the 
Central Government. And yet, two decades after 
Aurangzeb’s deatli, the Empire founded by Babur and 
transmitted as a glorious heritage to his descendants, had 
fallen into complete disruption. ‘ ' 

Since the history of India in the eighteenth century 
turns upon the factors which caused this 
* remarkable decline, we must pause to investi* 
gate them. *As might be expected, a close 
examination affords irrefutable evidence that even in the 
reign of Aurangzeb, the .process of dissolution had 
already begun. Foreign travellers who visited India in 
the later half of the seventeenth century were struck by the 
contrast between the splendour of the magnifirent court 
of the Mughals, and miserable confusion which 
characterized outlying portions of the Empire. The 
French physician Berner, a trained observer by no 
means'hdstile folliings Indian, who i)ersonally admired 


Aurangzeb, wrote : . * < 

' The country is ruined by the necessity of defraying 
the enormous charges required to maintain the- splen- 
dour of a numerous court. No adequate idea can be 
conveyed of the sufferings of that people. The cudgel 
and the whip compel them to incessant labours for the 
benefit of others : and driven to despair by every kind of 
cruel treatment, their revolt or their flight is only 
prevented by the pressure of a military forcci' 
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The Emperor and his Secretariat worked early and late 
to cope with the grreat volume of business 
which came before them. Orders were 
Break- pns'^ed. firmans were issued, deputies were 
down. ciet:p?.tched. Yet. when it came to executing 
these decrees in the provinces far from head-quarters, 
the system broke down. The Emperor was recognized 
as master throughout his great dominions ; but in actual 
practice, he could not get his orders obeyed. This was 
not the fault of Aurangzcb himself, who was a strong 
man of enormous industry with great powers of trans- 
acting business. The plain fact was that the Mughal 
Empire had grown too great-extension had outrun 
cohesion. Its organization, elaborate as it may appear 
when we enumerate the myriads of court officials, was 
far loo priminve to control the vast territory over 
which the Emperor was nominal sovereign. Wc may 
doubt whether any application of administrative genius 
could have solved the problem ; for the central difficulty 
was that of slow communication. A despatch from the 
Deccan might easily take a fortnight to reach head- 
quarters. Even if an answer could be sent off within 
twenty-four hours, it would be more than a month before 
the officer, who had rorwarded the report and asked for 
instructions, could receive them. Inevitably, the 
Imperial officials m remote provinces tended to become 
independent of the Emperor. They professed, of course, 
to obey his orders , hut in practice followed their own 
judgment and pursued llieir own interests except when 
their master happened to be on the spot. Being 
uncertain how long they would be suffered to remain in 
their posts and knowing that their projierty would be 
seized by the Treasury after their death, they made all 
speed to feather their own nests bitterly oppressing . the 
wretched people under their control. Bernier quotes a 
Persian acquaintance as saying that these greedy 
Governors might be termed men who extract oil out of 
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sand. No income appeared adequate to maintain them, 
with their locust-horde of harpies, women, children and 
slaves. This ^ntrifugal tendency had, 
fujld'* throug^hout the whole reign of Aurangzeb, 
Tenden- been increased by several factors. In the 
first place, the plan by which an Imperial 
Governor gathered all the revenues of his province, and 
made his own arrangements for the upkeep of the local 
administration and the maintenance of the forces under 
his control, naturally encouraged him to look upon 
Delhi merely as a distant power to which he paid tribute 
only when he could not avoid doing so. The gradual 
concentration of the dnraui, or fiscal administration,* 
' and the or criminal and police jurisdiction, into 

his hands increased his authority to a dangerous degree. 
He kept his own court : he appointed his own officers ; 
he ruled as he would. In the second place, the frequent 
disputesjbetween members of the Imperial family, as a 
result of which Royal Princes bought the favour _ of 
powerful Governors in pursuit of personal ambition, 
tended t6”cncouragc provincial separatism. Finally, the 
' exhau stion of the central administration as a result of 
frequent rebellions and over-ambitious schemes of 
conqimst, left the provincial governments stronger, 
relatively to their nominal master, than they had ever 
been before. In this last connection, we must remember 
that the Mughal Empire had from the first been of a 
semi-military character; and had only held together 
because the Emperor was able in the final resort to 
command more men and more money than any of his 
provincial Viceroys, When this distribution of power 
was reversed, the Empire lost all cpjicsion. 

The .first main cause of the break-up of the Mughal 
Empire was thus largely administrative. The 
Mu'ukeii head-quarters organization was too weak to 
hold the provinces together. But there was a 
second set of factors, operating in the same direction, 
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v/hich mav be summarily classed as pojjtical. In the time 
of Babur and Humayiin, the Musjhal Empire had 
comprised K.'.bul, the Punjab, Hindustan and Bengal. 
During The day^ oi Akbar, southerly expansion began. 
This was rendered possible principally by Akbar’s policy 
of coneilint-'ng the Rajput Princes and abandoning the 
strictly Muhammadan character which had up to his time 
distinguished the Mughal administration. Akbar-s son 
and grandsoji continued the policy of friendliness 
towards the great Hindu dynasties, and by enlisting the 
loyalty of able generals and administrators succeeded 
in emulating his careei >*• aggression. Now, it is very 
doubtful whether the e\tension of Mughal territory in 
Akbar’s reign .tdued an\ strength to the Empire. Cer- 
tainly it laid up a heritage of great difhcuUy for his 
successors. Throughout the reign of Jahangir and of 
Shahjnlian. u hecfimcs apparent to the careful student 
that the Mughal Empire is steadily becoming too 
unwieldy t-,* he properly controlled from head-quarters. 
So long, liowcvci. a> the great Hindu nobles continued 
loyal, matter's remained outwardly satisfactory. But 
Aiirangreb made two vital mistakes. In the 
pkaee, he pursued even more rashly than 
Akbar the policy of territorial expansion. 
For years he lavished blood and treasure upon his futile 
campaigns against Shivaji and upon his usele.ss con- 
quests in the Deccan— conquests which could not be 
ruled from distant Delhi. In the second place, he 
alienated the sympaihies;of the great HindirPrinces and 
fundamentally exasperated Hindu feeling. At the time 
when he committed the cardinal mistake of re-imposing 
the j7Z)'a or poll-tax upon non-Muslims, he received a 
protest, variously ascribed cither to Rana Raj Singh or 
to Shivaji, from which the following sentences may be 
quoted as illustrating Hindu feeling towards his rule 
‘ During Your Majesty’s reign, many have been 
alienated from the Empire, and further loss of territory 
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must necessarily follow, since devastation and rapine 
now universally prevail without restraint. Y our subjects 
are trampled under foot, and every province of your 
empire is impoverished. ... In fine, the tribute you 
demand from the Hindus is repugnant to justice ; it is 
equally foreign from good policy as it must impoverish 
the country ; moreover it is an innovation and an infringe- 
ment of the laws of Hindustan.’ 

As a matter of course, there was a great Hindu-' 
reaction against Muhammadan domination. The most 
prominent example is, obviously, the Maratha renascence 
the origin of which lies outside the’ scope of this 
volume. But in addition, there were insurrections in 
Rajputana; the Jats raid ed Hindustan from Central 
India, on one occasion actually violating the tomb of 
AlAar and burning. JiisJjones : while the-Sikhs- -were 
tempered by persecution into a formidable militant - 
faction. And at the very time that this Hindu reaction 
was in progress, Aurangzeb was squandering the 
resources of the Empire 'in warfare against fellow- 
Muhammadans in the Deccan and elsewere. 

It is for these reasons that the reign of Aurangzeb, 
though superficially splendid, led directly to 
ruptcy 111® moral and material bankruptcy of the 
of the Mughal Empire, Aurangzeb by his rejigious- 
’"***^'' policy had stirred up the Hindus to bitter 
resentment'.'”‘At the same time, by his political policy he 
had enfeebled the head-quarters administration. There 
was thus left to his successors nothing which could be 
opposed, either to the new national aspirations of the 
Marathas and other Hindu powers, or to the semi- 
independent Viceroys and provincial Governors. It is 
for this reason that in the two decades after the death of 
Aurangzeb, the Mughal Empire .collapsed like a house 
whose foundations had been undermined. Moreover, his 
protracted campaigns in the Deccan, and Maharashtra 
had kept him from head-quarters for so long that the 
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prestige and efficiency of the central authority alike 
seriously suffered. After the first twenty years of the 
eighteenth century, it was not easy even to pretend that 
India was governed from Delhi. Phantom Emperors 
still disputed udth each other for possession of the 
throne ; but their power scarcely extended beyond the 
boundaries of the palace fortress in which they then 
resided. 

On the death of Aurangzeb, there occurred the usual 
fight for the throne. His eldest son, Prince 
Shah.^”*^ Muazzam, who assumed the title of Bahadur 
Shah succeeded in vanquishing his rivals. 
His short reign was chiefly notable for trouble with the 
Sikhs. The tenth Guru, Guru Govind Singh, after 
supporting the Emperor's candidature for the throne, was 
murdered iti 1708. Apparently he seems to have 
bequeathed the military command of the Khalsa to a 
General named Banda. This sqldier attacked the town 
of Sirhind to avenge the execution of the late Guru’s 
children at the bands of the Imperial Governor, captured 
it, and put the inhabitants to the sword. The Emperor 
Bahadur Shah was thereupon compelled to attack his 
former allies j and after a short struggle he temporarily 
suppressed the Sikh military power. In U1 2 Bahad ur 
Shah died ; and again there was a war ir succession, 
Jahan dar Sh ah became Emperor for eleven months ; and 
was then murdered He was succeeded by his nephew 
Farrukhsiyar, in whose reign sudi power as the Central 

Government possessed fell under the control 

FarrukK^ of the two famous Sayyid brothers-Abdulla ■ 
Sayyids. ^ud Husain All. Finding Farrukhsiyar an^ 
obstaqle to their plans, they deposed him in’ 
1719 and set up in rapid succession four phantom 
en^'rors. These miserable puppets disappeared one 
after the other, and were eventually succeeded by Muham- 
mad Shah. In order to secure his position, this Prince 
determined to rid himself of the Sayyid King-makers. 
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Husain Ali was assassinated and Abdulla imprisoned. 
Muhammad Shah remained titular Emperor from 1719 
to^l748. 

During thii period ihe break-up of the Empire 
proceeded apace. In 1722.Asaf Jab, the great 
^'iceroy of the Deccan, was made Wazir ; but 
Empire. found it impossible to restore order to 

the administration, he shortly afterwards 
retired to his own Viccroyalty, where he declared his 
independence. founded the important dynasty of the 
Nizams of Hyderabad, which exists to-day. In the very 
same year. Oiidh "became independent under Saadat 
Khan. Shortly afterwards, Bengal split off, refusing 
to pay tribute or to recognize the Imperial sovereignty. 

The dissolution of the Mughal Empire was accelerated 
by a process more painful than the peaceful secession of 
province after province. The tottering fabric, gradually 
shorn of all its strength, was subjected to a series of 
shocks by the rising power of the Marathas. 

Early in the eighteenth century, the system of 
government founded by the great Shivaji was 
Marathas J^ubstantially modified. Shivaji 's grandson 
Shahu, who had been a political prisoner at 
Imperial head-quarters, was released by Bahadur Shah. 
When he returned lo his own country, he discovered that 
his position was menaced by rival claimants. In the 
course of the struggle, he received valuable support 
from a Konkani Brahmin named Bahji Vi shvan ath, who, 
displaying unusual talents and a remarkable genius for 
organization, became his Peshwa or First I^Iinister from 
1714. Balaji overcame the factions that were threatening 
Maratha power with disruption, and erected 
P^l*shwi(2?* an elaborate machinery of government at. 

Poona, which from henceforth displaced Satara 
as the seat of administration, pn Balaji’s death his 
power passed to his son Baji Rao l\ -'By the activities of 
these two able men, the 'Maratlia Government was 
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gradually centralized. Shahu's descendants, while 
continuing to retain the nominal title of Raja, became 
alraost^s impotent as the Mughal Emperors of Delhi. 
'All ^ruling power was concentrated in the hands of the 
Peshwa. Balaji Vishvariath, taking advantage of the 
troubles at Delhi, had made a treaty with the Emperor 
Muhammad Shah in 1720 by which the right of the 
Marathas to levy Chaui h or assessment of one*fourth of 
the land revenue together with certain other imposts, 
was recognized over the whole of the Deccan. The 
second Peshwa, Baji Rao, deliberately adopted the policy 
of extending Maratha power at the expense of 
of the Mughal Empire. At first he found a 

^ratha formidable rival in the great Asaf Jah ; but 
before long the Nizam^and the Marathas came 
to terms by a treaty which was concluded in 1731. Thus 
freed from all check in the south, the Maratha power.' 
spread steadily northwards. It is from this period that 
we may trace the origin of the great Maratha Princely 
Houses whose present day representatives are the 
Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior, the Maharaja Holkar of 
Indore and the Maharaja Gaekwad of Baroda. The 
founders of the first two of these dynasties were officers 
of the Peshwa Baji Rao, who rose to eminence in his 
service and carved out territories for themselves fiom 
what had once been provinces of Mughal Empire : while 
the founder of the- third was the head of a rival faction 
whom the Peshwa desired to conciliate. /!}^ 

In 1737 a Maratha army appeared in the suburbs of 
^ Delhi ; Asaf Jah, alarmed lest the whole of 

menisof Hindustan should fall under their sway, 
Maratha marched up through the Deccan to encounter 
them. But after an inconclusive campaign, 
.in which the Maratha forces made full use of their 
superior mobility, the Nizam was glad to make formal 
cession^of Malwa to his antagonists. Three years later, 
Maratha forces invaded the Carnatic and slew the Nawab. 
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They v.'crc siihseriuently expelled by the Nizam ; but they 
continued fnr some lime to press him hard. In 1742 they 
penetrated into Ilenf:.'!!, defeated the Snbadar, Aiivardi 
Khan, encircled Mur.shidabad and threatened Calcutta.* 
It micht \vcll have appcarcd'that nothin" could save the 
bulk the Mujiha! Kmpirc from pnssin" "rarlually.undcr 
the control m' the viiiorous and able dynasty of the 
Pe^hwas. 

Ihit tlic rule of the .Aluhammndans in Northern India, 
despite the we.ikncss of the Mii"hal Emperors, was not 
to be so readily overthrown. As had hai>pencd on 
previous occasions when it seemed probable that a united 
Empire of India would be built up under Hindu control, 
the balance was siuMcnly overthrown ihron^h the invasion 
of a foreiirn Muhammadan power. Nadir 
Shnh Pet Sian adventurer who had 

Vv his mi’.itiry "cnitis overthrown the Safavi 
dynast" :n I7’n. determined at this period to subdue 
IJindusian After despaichinc: an embassy demanding 
submission, which was contemptuously ilismissed from 
Delhi, he took the field in person at the head of his 
veteran troops. In he adv.inced by way of Ghazni, 
Kabul and Lahore until he encountered the Imperial 
army ni Kama). The Imperial forces were no match for 
the hardy warriors fn>m beyond the Passes. After his 
troops had been routed with immense slaughter the 
Emperor Muhammad Shah surrendered. The victorious 
invader, accomiianicd by his royal captive, entered Delhi 
to arrange the terms of submission. For .some time, 
order was preserved, and the Persian army did no 
damaire. But a rumour that Nadir Shah had been killed 
led to an uprising of the inhabitants. The Persian King: 
thereupon ordered an indiscriminate massacre of the 
population which endured unchecked for nine hours. 
He then proceeded to a systematic plunder of the city. 
After fift3'*ei{;ht days, he departed for his own country, 
laden with the wealth which had been accumulated for 
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Cencrations in the Imperial city. Contemptuously 
suHering: Muhammad Shah to retain the throne, he 
annexed all the territory to the west of the Indus. 
Afghanistan thus passed away even from the nominal 
control of Delhi. 

The tragedy of 1739, which left the Mughal Empire 
prostrate, might well, had it stood alone, have 
amb?tion» facilitated the designs of the Marathas. But 
challeng- shortly afterwards a more formidable, be- 
cause more persistent, champion of Muham- 
madan domination made his appearance from the 
dangerous North-West. Nadir Shah had died soon 
after his Indian exploit ; and his dominions fell to 
pieces. The eastern portion of his realm came under 
the control of the Durrani Afghan, Ahmad Shah, who 
began to collect tribute from the Punjab and to threaten 
Hindustan. An initial reverse inflicted upon him by the 
Emperor Muhammad Shah’s eldest son, Prince Ahmad, 
made little diflterence to his power ; and after Ahmad 
had quietly succeeded to his father’s shadowy dignities 
in 1748, the Durrani Afghan obtained a formal cession 
of the whole of the Punjab. The Emperor Ahmad Shah, 
a Prince of greater personality than many of his piede- 
cessors, suffered a sad fate; for he was blinded and 
deposed in 1754 by Ghaziuddin, who had succeeded his 
grandfather Asaf Jah as nominal Wazir of the Empire. 
In 1756, Ahmad Shah Durrani once more invaded India. 
He captured Delhi and Muttra amid terrible scenes of 
rapine and slaughter. He contemplated the permanent 
control of Hindustan, which he proposed to rule from 
Kabul, his capital. 

But the Marathas could not suffer the supremacy of 
Northern India, which seemed on the point of 
falling into their liand.s, to be wrested from 
Marathw. them in such fashion. The first Peshwa, 
Balaji Rao, after some initial opposition from 
the semi-independent Maratha chieftains, had strongly 
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consolidated the power nf his Government at Poona. 
Now stiprciTic in ('cntral India, with their victorious 
armies threalcninz every province, the Marathas seized 
the op]'»ortnnity afforded by Ahmad Shah Durrani’s 
return to Kabul in the summer of 1757 and occupied the 
Punjab m 175.S. Alarmed by the spectacle of Hindu 
armies watcrinfj their horses in the land of the Five 
Rivers, certain Muhammadan powers of Hindustan, 
particularly Shuja*iid-daula. Nawab of Ondh, and the 
Rohilla Affjhans, formed a combination with Ahmad 
.‘^hah Durrani to dispute the supremacy of Northern 
India with the Marathas. 

Tliis sallani nation was now at its zenith. In the 
words of Elphinstone. ‘ Their frontier extended on the 
ncfrth to the Indus and Himalaya, and on the south 
nearly to tlie c.xireraity of the Peninsula ; all the 
territory within those limits that was not their own paid 
tribute. The whole of this "rcat power was wielded by 
one hand.' That hand, it should be noticed, belonged 
not to the reigning Peshwa Balaji Rao himself, but to 
his first cousin Sadashiva Bhao. The Bhao, owing to 
his remarkable ability, had concentrated under his own 
control the machinery of Government. 

In 1750 Ahmad Shah Durrani successfully re-establish- 
ed his power in the Punjab. Ne.xt year, the 
lactiw*" Maratha Government, having raised a power- 
ful army with artillery and infantry disciplined 
in the European manner, determined to dispute with 
Ahmad Shah the supremacy of Northern India. Had 
the Bhao been content to rely upon his light horsemen, 
the traditional arm of Maratha aggression, he might well 
liave emerged victorious. But by putting his trust in 
artillery and infantry, he surrendered the most formid- 
able characteristic of his countrymen when under arms— 
their mobility. We may notice in passing that the attempt 
to emulate European methods was afterwards to handicap 
the Marathas in their struggle with the, British: for 
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'the armies of Scindia, Holkar and the Bhonsla, while 
. formidable enough, could always be brought to action 
and decisively defeated by the superior discipline of the 
British soldiers. But the old-fashioned Maratha armies 
were well-nigh invincible, because their lightness and 
mobility enabled them to refuse an action except upon 
their own terms ; and in sacrificing these characteristics, 
the Maratha generals really threw away their best 
chances of defeating an enemy. The Bhao was perhaps 
the first great Maratha leader to make this mistake on a 
large scale. He paid dearly for it : but, as we have 
remarked, the lesson passed unnoticed. 

During the rainy season of 1760, the two antagonists 
faced one another. The Marathas, who were 
Maratha slightly superior in numbers, occupied Delhi ; 
aSiLj. while the Muhammadan Confederation en- 
camped in Bulandshahr District. At the end 
of October, 1760, the two armies were in position about 
eight miles apart on the plain of Panipat. The Afghans 
by superior generalship succeeded in shutting up the 
Marathas within a great entrenchment. The Bhao was 
thus gradually reduced to extremity by want of supplies 
and forced to fight on conditions determined by his 
antagonist. Ahmad Shah refused all offers of compro- 
mise. He was determined to break the Marathas, and 
to ‘ pluck out the thorn from the side of Hindustan.’ 
On January 7, 1761— one of the most notable days in 
Indian history— the Marathas assumed the offensive. 
The battle lasted from dawn until the early afternoon, 
when the fierce charges of Ahmad Shah’s 
' Afghans finally broke the formation of the 
Maratha forces, which crumbled into utter ruin. Since 
withe pursuit was fierce and no quarter was given, the 
carnage was terrible. The number of Hindus slaughter- 
ed was thought to approach two hundred thousand; and 
nearly all their leaderr of note fell on the'field. The 
disaster was reported to the Peshwa— who shortly after- 
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wards died hcartbroken—in the famous sentejnce, ’ Two 
pearls have been dissolved, twenty-seven gold mohurs 
have been lost, and of the silver and copper the total can- 
not be cast up.' Elphinstone has well summarized the 
effects of the third battle of Panipat. ‘ Never*, he says, 
‘ was a defeat more complete, and never was there a 
‘ calamity that diffused so much consternation. 
Con«e ■ ■ ‘ "'reck of the nnny retired beyond 
quencee. ‘ Narbudda, evacuating almost all their 
‘ acquisitions in Hindustan. Dissensions soon 
' broke out after the death of Balaji and the Government 
‘ of the Peshwa never recovered its vigour. Most of the 
‘ Maratha conquests were recovered at a subsequent 
' period ; but it was by independent chiefs with the aid 
‘ of European ofiicers and disciplined sepoys.’ 

Had it not been for causes over which Ahmad Shah 
had no control, the whole of Hindu.stan might have been 
annexed to his Kabul Empire. But his soldiers 
mutinied, demanding payment of their arrears, and 
immediate return to their mountain homes. Thus while 
Ahmad Shah Durrani had been successful in crushing 
the ambitions of the Peshwa, he was not in a position to 
make use of his triumph. The battle of Panipat, though 
it ruined the Marathas, and extinguished the last remain- 
ing prestige of the Mughal Empire, set up no authority 
which could take the place of those which it had 
destroyed. 
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CHAPTER 1 

Sonic General Considerations 

Wfi have summarily described the ruin which overlook 
the MiiRhal Empire in the first quarter of the 
Physical ciphtccnUi cenlurv and have discovered the 
Muffhal immediate causes of this decline to lie in 
Decay. administrative difificultics combined with poli- 
tical mistakes. There is still, however, a 
further factor in the process of degradation which, thoujrh 
difflciilt to evaluate precisely, is nevertheless of creat 
importance. We may commence by observinc that in 
the early eighteenth century the Mughal Amins, like the 
Mughal Princes, were not the men they had been in the 
early .sixteenth century. These Turki-speaking peoples 
from Central Asia were c.ssentially inhabitants of the 
temperate zone. When they came to India, they found 
themselves in a strange climate and in unfamiliar sur- 
roundings. In the course of the period between the 
invasion of Hindustan by B.abur and the death of the 
Emperor Aurangzch, India had worked a remarkable 
change upon this niling aristocracy of Northerners, and, 
as a study of the admirable court paintings of the period 
shows, ‘ ruddy men in boots ’ had become * pale persons in 
petticoats.' Little by little that northern vigour, to 
which the troops of Babur largely owed their victory over 
the Afghan soldiery and the Rajput chivalry, was sa pped 
by th e climate of Hindust an. Absorbed in the problems 
of India, the Mughal Empire was cut off, morally.as Av ell as 
physically, from those Central A sian regions which were 
the renf' seat” of its strengih. Success and luxury 
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weakened the fibre of the conquerorSiJjust as the Indian 
stm thinned their blood.^ Before they had been in India 
half a century, they stood in urgent need of new recruit- 
ment. Yet Nature mled thi.«5 out. To control Kabul 
from Delhi was never easy : to retain Transo.^iana was 
impossible. Further, when the Mughal Emperors were 
representatives of a settled order, they found it difficult , 
to preserve those cordial relations with the hardy hill i 
tribes of the North-West Frontier which they had 
maintained when they were adventurous invaders ; and 
the hill tribes were astride the line of communication 
with Central Asia. As time went on fewer and fewer 
' mddy men ’ joined the Mughal army. The troubles 
which broke out on the frontier in Aurangzeb’s reign 
completed the process ; and it is to be noticed that in 
the Emperor’s struggle with Shivaji and the Marathas, 
he could not employ the one class of soldiers who might 
have given him the victory —the Afghan mountaineers* 
It is very interesting to observe that this decline in 
primitive vigour on the part of the Mughal 
Climate aristociacy bears a close relation to what has 
Empire. happened in the past history of India. People 
whose true home lies in the temperate zone, 
whether in Central Asia or in Europe, have rarely found 
themselve.s at ease in the Indian climate. History 
records many instances in which an invading army 
of Northerners has felt instinctively that India is 
inimical, and has given expression to this feeling in 
open mutiny. Indeed, if we examine the story of 
Hindustan with an attentive eye, we shall notice traces 
of a regular cycle in affairs. Time after time, an 
invader from the north succeeds in establishing an 
empire in this area by his superior vigour, mental and 
physical. As years go ou this vigour declines, and 
his empire falls to pieces. The peoples formerly sub- 
dued begin to raise their heads and venture to regain 
their independence. But before long a fresh wave of 
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invaders sweeps over the land. The indijrcnoiis powers 
are once more criislied by force of arms. A new empire 
is founded which in its turn goes through the same 
process, which Gibbon has so vividly described as ‘ valour, 
greatness, ^ discord , degeneracy and decay.' It is further 
important to notice that so long as the invading lace can 
draw fresh supplies of new blood from its original home, 
in order to supplement the ravage s of the climate and 
the enervating effects of Imperial dominion, its chances 
of maintaining its authority are increased. But when 
tliis recniitment is dried up, a process which inevitably 
results sooner or later from the difficulty of preserving 
the long line of land communication between India and 
the more temperate regions of Central Asia, the end is 
not far off. 

This process whicli we have described in a fashion so 
summarily provides a key to much that seems 
TJe effect enigmatical in Indian history. We must 
Power. observe that with the decline of the Mughal 
Empire, the cycle which we have noticed 
seems to undergo a change. Henccforwaid, there enters 
into the history of India a factor previously unknown ; 
namely, Sea P ower. Until the cightcenlh cenliiry of the 
Christian era, all the Empires of India had been founded 
primarily by military, as opposed to naval, mastery. 
But with the entry of the European nations upon the 
Indian scene, we begin to notice the remarkable effects 
of the new factor. In an mcreasing degree, as the 
eighteenth century proceeds, are the destinies of India 
' li nked up wi th Jhe control of the dceansVhich surround 
her. Because the ^ Portuguese, the Dutch and the 
French, successively lost their sea dominion, the British 
'.stood out at length .supreme above tlicir prostrate 
rivals. Further, it becomes obvious, as tlie^ British 
period of Indian history begins to develop, that the 
command of the sea gives the new-comers a power of 
mobility and a security of operation which no rival 
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whose resources are based primarily upon land-dominion 
can hope to emulate. More remarkable still, it would 
appear that sea power automatically ofEsets the handicap 
which had so frequently in the past worked ruin to the 
empires built up in Hindustan by men from temperate 
climates. For while the control of the sea rests in the 
hands of the British, their communications with their 
own home in the temperate zone cannot be severed by 
any Indian effort. In consequence, exhausted men can 
be sent back to recuperate : fresh men can supplement 
the gaps in the fighting line. New resources can be 
continually brought to bear until opposition is worn 
down. 

From the standpoint of the philosophic historian, there 
are thus some grounds for regarding the dominion of 
the British in India as something differing not in degree 
but rather in kind from the dominion of other powers 
which had in times past established themselves in the 
country. The strength of the British lay in a factor of 
which their rivals had no conception. Indian powers 
could defeat the British on land ; but as Haidar Ali once 
remarked, it was impossible to dry up the sea. So long 
as the islanders retained control of this element, they 
would never be the first to weary in any struggle. 
Fresh resources, fresh men, fresh energies could always 
be drawn from the mother country, until the British 
dominion rested upon foundations too secure to be 
shaken. 
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CHAPTER II 


The Beginnin(3;s 


It is unnecessarj’’ to recount in detail the history of the 
early settlement of the British in India, the 
Settle- origins of which arc to be found in a period 

beyond the scope of this book. It suffices to 
the British. . . t i t 

notice tnat the British East India Company 

sprang directly from the triumphs of England on the 
sea in the Elizabethan era. On the advice of Drake, 
Que en Eli zabeth gave the Company its first Charter. 
His ideas of the prospects awaiting such an enterprise 
had been formed in the course of his famous voyage of 
circumnavigation, and were confirmed by papers captured 
in Spanish prizes. The English were late in the field ; 
and they found the sea-trade of India largely in the 
^ hands of the Portuguese and the Dutch. Their first 
' attempt to settle in Surat failed through Portuguese 
opl^tion in j608j but lour years later, Captain Best's 
‘ dramatic victory over the Portuguese in a sea-fight near 
the mouth of the Tapti enabled the new-comers to 
vindicate their claim to a * place in the sun British 
merchants put themselves in touch with the Central 
Government, and opened up subordinate agencies at 
Ahmedabad, at Burhanpur, at Ajmer and at Agra. The 
Portuguese for some time maintained their opposition ; 
but were steadily worsted at sea. By JW5, the year 
in which SirJEIiomas_Roe arrived at the court of the 
Emperor Jahangir, the English had little to fear from 
them. Roc's embassy is important, not merely because 


he worthily upheld the dignity of the English 
Thomai nation, but also because he laid down a policy 
which was to guide the East India Company 
for three-quarters of a century. He advised 
his employers to seek their profit in quiet trade ; to 
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maintnin nci carri'inns and tn embark upon no land wars. 
This wise a'ivicc. whieh leadily appealed to the natural 
prcflilections i.i a b-idv of merchants, was only abandon- 
ed when l•'>mbinerl to render it no lonfter 

jiracticaMe. 



Further settlements ot the British suon followed. 

After unsucccsstol attempts to establish a 
SeSe'*^ tradiac centre in other parts of the Coro- 
Ricniii. maiulcl Coast, Madr.ns-w.'is founded in ,1640. 

Tradinc stations in Orissa and Bengal came 
inlK existence troin the year 1^3 ; but were for a lone 
time in a precarious condition owinj; to the imhcalthiness 
Ilf the climate and the fierce opposition of the Porlusucsc 
and the Dutch. In If^’^ thanks to the efforts of one of 
the Comrniiy'.s Surf;cons who had won the favour of the 
Subadar of Bengal, a licence was obtained for a settle- 
ment at Hoog hly., Bui for many years Bengal, despite 
its wealth, presented no snilnblc opening for English 
trade. Bomba}:, which had come to Charles 11 as part 
of the dowry of his Portngnese wife, was rented to the 
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Company in 1(368 ; but was for lontr little esteemed, and 
employed as an apfcncy subordinate to the factory at 
Surat. 

We liave noticed that Sir Thomas Roc advised the 
_ . Company to spend no monev upon earrisons 

Growing , . , . , . 

Disorder J^^nd wars. Unfortunately, even in the 

Br*Vsh ***' seventeenth century, it was diflicult for the ' 
English traders to entrust their lives and 
fortunes to the existing: system of local Government. 
The times were disorderly; the English factories wcie 
tempting objects for loot. Accordingly, both in Surat, - 
and still more in Madras, the English warehouses became 
small forts. The Home authorities remonstrated at the 
expense ; but were confronted by the pathetic pica that 
the only persons who could safely live undefended in 
India were those who were ' stick-free and shot-free, and - 
such as could digest poyson.’ As the power of the 
Central Government declined, and the provincial 
administrations became more and more independent, 
disorders naturally increased. The internal security so 
necessary for peaceful trade broke down. Accordingly, 
the British settlements were exposed to much hardship. 
On two occasions, in 1664 and in 1670, the great Shivaji 
plundered Surat. By sheer courage, and at the cost of 
much hard fighting, the English traders beat him off 
from their fortified warehouses. Shortly afterwards, 
the Maratha forces caused great alarm to tlie English 
settlement at Madras, although no attack was made at 
this time. The Fort St. George authorities recorded : 

' The sad experiences of all countries and places where 
he (Shivaji; has used to frequent obliging us 
becom*** Hon'ble Company's Fort 

Forts. And estate in our charge, it is resolved to list 
what Christian soldiers we can get as far as 
fifty, and what peons as far as 100.' Nor was it only 
from the Marathas that the English began to experi- 
ence oppression. Nawab Shaista Khan, the able and 
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autocratic - Viceroy of Eonjjal^laced many hindrances in 
the way of English trade. Accordingly, in self-defence, j 
the staff of the British factories began to turn their j 
attention to improving their means of resistance. Much) 
against its will, the Company found itself obliged to' 
recruit soldiers to form the nucleus of garrisons. These 
soldiers were not well paid, and were looked down upon 
by the civil employees of the Company, with the result 
that quarrels frequently broke out. But as the disorders 
in India became more and more marked, the soldiers 
and their officers acquired a recognized position, gradu- 
ally assuming responsibility for the defence of the 
settlements. Before the end of the seventeenth century, 
the Company’s servants became divided into two classes, 
civilians and soldiers. At the end of 1672^ the Madras i 
garrison was put into uniform, partly with the idea of ' 
advertising the Company’s cloth, and partly for the j 
benefit of discipline. The Home authorities grumbled 
loudly at the e.^pense involved in maintaining the garri- 
sons ; but there was really no help for it when the Law 
of the Strong prevailed over so large a part of India. 
Gerald Aungier, who was the first to realize the destiny 
which awaited Bombay, wrote despairingly of the 
alteration which had come over Indian conditions: 

* The name of the noble Company and of the English 
nation he said, ‘ through our long and patient suffering 
of wong is being .slighted ; our complaints, remon- 
strances, paper protests, and threatenings are laughed 
at.’ He went on to state that in violent distempers, 
violent cures must be employed. ‘ The times 
Rashness.* require you to manage your general 
commerce with the sword in your hands.’ 

I As a result of these circumstances, the English Company 

I decided upon a dramatic change of policy. In 1688, 
ludicrously failing to estimate at their true value the 
immense, though now rapidly declining, resources of the 
Mughal Empire, they declared war upon Aurangzeb in 
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revenge for the wrongs which their employees were 
suffering- 

The enterprise was, of course, ridiailoiis. An expedi- 
tion directed against Bengal proved a failure ; 
Sen and the Emperor ordered the expulsion of 
the English from their settlements. Madras 
it»clf. he could not reach ; bu t Bombay was besieged ; 

and the English merchants were expelled 
from Bengal. It might well have seemed that their 



CALCUTTA FROM A COLOURED DRAWING 

prospects were definitely ruined. But in this comic- 
opera struggle between the enormous Mughal Empire - 
and the puny British factories, the influence of sea power 
shortly became astonishingly obvious. By land, the 
Company could do nothing against Aurangzeb ; but by 
sea they caused him an astonishing amount of active 
inconvenience. They cut off all trade between India 
and the West ; worse than this, they rendered the pil- ■ 
grim traffic to the Hedjaz impossible. Hence, when the I 
Company, realizing that they had made a bad mistake, 
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put forward overtures of peace, tliej- found Aurangzeb 
quite ready to ]i<Jten. They paid a fine, and secured 
renewed licence to trade. .Ipb Charnock, the Company’s 
Agent in Bengal, returned to build up the settlements 
ruined by tiic war ; and was allowed to establish himself 
on the site wlierc Calcutta now .stands — an enterprise 
which he had twice attempted and twice been forced to 
abandon on irrevious occasions. From this time forward 
until the end of Aurangzeb’s reign, the intercourse 



^ \iu ii\ isjM \N\i.i -Mill-.'. IN inr. uivck 
between the Company and the Mughal Empire was 
harmonious : but the gradual process of disruption, which 
wc have already noticed, made the relations between the 
British settlements and the Central Government far less 
important than their relations with the local oflicialsancl 
nobility. 

The Company's war with Aiirangzob was to h[i\e 
unexpected consequences in England. For some time 
tliere had been jealousy between the Company and other 
persons wdio disliked its monopoly of the trade of India. 
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Associated as it had always been with Royal privilege, 
the original East India Company fell upon 
of the ** during the Great Rebellion. Crom- 

Company well, Iiowevcr, supported it ; and when the 
at ome. Restoration occurred, it was in a position once 
more to profit by the patronage of the monarchy. But in 
the second half of the seventeenth century, opposition to 
the East India monopoly became stronger. It was caused 
not merely by trade rivalry, but also by the ‘ Mercantili st^ 
economic prejudice against the export from England 
of the bullion required for the purchase of Indian com- 
modifies. The Company fought hard for its privileges. . 
The autocratic Governor, Sir Jos iah_ Child.— he who 
was primarily responsible for the war with Aurangzeb— 
directed the fortunes of the Company for many years , and 
by an amazing mixture of bribery and highhandedness, 
long succeeded in securing the monopoly against all 
competitors. But his rash initiation of hostilities with 
the Mughal Empire, combined with the complete failure 
of the new policy of aggression, led to a great outcry. 
The Company’s reputation suffered severely ; and its 
opponents redoubled their efforts. Charges of corruption 
were established against Child’s management: revela- 
tions of the most damaging kind were published. In 
consequence, about the year 1690, the Company’s 
numerous enemies constituted themselves into a regular 
association ; and eight years later managed to secure 
a grant of the exclusive trade of India when the old 
Company’s last charter should have elapsed, A ruinous 
competition and rivalry began between the two bodies, 
which materially lowered the prestige of the British in 
India. But by the year 1701, it became clear that a 
settlement was essential, and next year an agreement was 
reached. Friction still continued between the employees 
of the Old and the New Companies until 1708, when the 
arbitration of Lord Godolph in cleared up all disputed 
points. The position of the amalgamated East India 
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Company was thus secured at home for many years. 
This was fortunate, for the death of Aurangfzeb was to 
expose the British settlements to a period of considerable 
strain. 
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CHAPTER III 


Ledgers and Swords 

The decline of the Mughal Empire on the death of 
Aurangzeb did not influence the English settle- 
Foriune ments in uniform fashion. In Bengal, which 
Liglish. was comparatively well governed, the shadowy 
authority of the Empire retained, both form and 
substance through the ability of a succession of able 
Viceroys. In Bombay, on the other hand, the Company 
' soon began to experience the practical effects of the 
breakdown of the Central Government. There was no 
longer any power to check the rising ambition of the 
Marathas. Complete disorder reigned, and the 
Company's trade greatly suffered. Continual warfare 
was waged between the English and Kanhoji Angria, 
who, after having commanded the Maratha fleetj ^t 
himself up as an independent Prince. His strongly 
fortified capital at Gheria was a standing menace to the 
sea-trade of the Bombay settlement ; and four 
unsuccessful attacks were made upon it before 
it was finally captured. But one effect of these troubles 
by land and sea was greatly to strengthen the power of 
Bombay, Bj^yS^the garrison amounted to 2,600 men, ' 
supplemented by a strong fleet. Such a force was no 
''inconsiderable factor in local politics. Two years later, a 
treaty was successfully concluded with the Peshwa, by 
which the Marathas admitted the Company to the privi- 
lege of free trade throughout their dominions. 

On the Madras side, the Imperial authority, having 
annihilated the southern kingdoms of Golkonda 
and Bijapur, had put nothing in their place. 
Fortunately for the English, two strong powers arose 
to act as a buttress against disorder. We have already 
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noticed how the frreat Asaf Jah established an inde- 
pendent kingdom in the Deccan. »Subordinate to him 
was a strong dynasty in the Carnatic. Had the Nizams 
been untroubled by political cxisfencies, their unquestion- 
ed suvcreiq:nly mitjlit well have constituted a serious 
hindrance to the prosperity of the English settlements ; 
but lengthy hostilities with the Marathas diverted the 
attention of the Hyderabad aristocrats from the humble 
trading station^ of the foreigner. iSIaratha raids, as we 
liavc already noticed, soon began to approach the wall-S of 
^ladras ; with the result that the garrison was strengthen- 
ed and the British settlements on the Coromandel Coast 
were put into a state of defence. 

In Bengal, wiierc as wc have seen, the authority of the 
Viceroys remained considerable, the English 
' were in a depressed condition. Their trade 
steadily grew ; but they complained bitterly of the ex- 
actions levied by the Mughal officers. In 1696, the 
building of Fort William began ; and a prosperous town 
soon grew up round the English factory. The temporary 
confusion caused by the death of Aurangzeb enabled the 
traders to strengthen their fortifications, ' whilst,’ as they 
themselves said, ‘ no one was likely to take notice of 
what they were doing Further, the decay of the 
Central Government, and the anarchy of the Delhi Court, 
seemed to afford an opportunity for the acquisition 
of fresh privileges. Accordingly, an embassy was 
despatched in 1715 to Delhi from Calcutta to discover the 
lie of the land. Fortune aided its efforts. The gratitude 
of the Emperor Farrukhsiyar to the Embassy Surgeon 
procured to the Company fannans granting them certain 
villages near Calcutta and Madras, together with formal 
recognition of the residence of the British in India. But 
it became plain to the Company that before very long 
there would be little either to be hoped or to be feared 
from the Mughal Emperors. The country which they 
traversed in the course of their journey was everywhere 
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disturbed ; and in Delhi itself they witnessed a formid- 
able revolt on the part of the army. 

But despite the difficulties which the growing internal 
disorder placed in the way of peaceful trade, the 
Trade first half of the eighteenth century was on the j 
lions.*' whole a prosperous period for the Company. '' 

For the first three decades, they had to face the 
competition of the newly constituted (Austrian) Ostend 
Company, which was joined by many British traders 
who disliked the principle of monopoly. Thanks to the 
hostility both of the English and the Dutch, the 
Ostenders were ruined by 1733 ; but the Company itself 
did not disappear entirely until some sixty years later. 
The records of the East India Company in England speak 
eloquently of the alarm which the Ostend enterprise 
inspired ; but from the purely Indian point of view, its 
settlements never achieved any considerable importance. 

It is important to recognize and to remember that in the 
. first half of the eighteenth century, a gradual 
Fori* change began to come over the character of 
Citie*. English factories in the East. Partly on 

acccount of the lucrative trade concentrated in 
these settlements, and partly on account of the success 
with which they defended themselves against attack, 
considerable Indian populations soon gathered within 
their precincts. Before long, Municipal governments 
were set up in the three Presidencies ; and in 1726 by 
Royal Charter a Mayor’s Court was established in each. 
The authority of the Presidency Governors was checked 
by that of the Councils, which were intended to prevent 
the exercise of autocratic power. This system naturally 
led to friction, and in times of emergency to inefficiency ; 
but it was justified by the difficulty and slowness of 
communication between England and India. Had the 
Governor or President been invested with the sole 
executive authority in each settlement, the English 
Directors of the Company could have exercised little; 
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control over him. But the principle of determining all 
important questions by a majority of votes in Council 
assured the Directors that their interests were being 
properly safeguarded. The Home authorities were 
particularly concerned to secure the dignity and in- 
dependence of the Members ol Council. In 1718 they 
wrote to Madras : ‘ We appoint them to their stations 
not to sit as Cyphers ; but to have each his Negative 
whenever they believe they have a just reason.’ Instruc- 
tions were also sent to Bombay forbidding the 
browbeating or intimidation of members. It is interest- 
ing to notice that government by discussion and the 
formal recording of votes upon questions of executive 
policy thus made its first appearance on Indian soil in 
the settlements of the British. 

It is generally supposed that the East India Company 
directorate thought of nothing but pounds, 
Poricy of shillings and pence. The criticism has 
Directors, frequently been brought against them that 
they were harsh, heartless and concerned only 
with their own profits. But a study of the correspondence 
which passed between England and India does not bear 
out this impression. It is perfectly true that the 
Directors were primarily merchants ; but they also had 
a lively sense of their responsibilities in India. They 
realized that they held in their hands the^ reputation of 
England ; and they unhesitatingly announced their inten- 
tion of establishing ‘ a well-grounded, sure, English 
dominion in India for all time to come.’ These words 
occur as early as 1687. They mast not be taken to imply 
that the Company contemplated a career of conquest. 
But they certainly indicate that the Home authorities 
were anxious to secure the permanence of the British 
settlements in India ; and as was made plain in 
subsequent despatches, their idea wa.s to increase the 
population of their towns and to acquire enhanced 
authority in the country by the judicious policy of free 
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trade and orderly government. It would be difficult to 
better the instructions despatched from home regarding 
the relations between the Company’s servants and the , 
Indian population who dwelt round the settlements. In 
1714, for example, we read ' We have always recom* 

' mended to you to see justice administered impartially 
‘ to all and speedily, to govern mildly and yet preserve 
‘authority. We have reason to add it here again for 
‘your remembrance and earnestly to desire you will 
' take care none under you be suffered to insult the 

* natives and that no vile expressions be heard in your 
' streets. This is the best method to enlarge our towns 
‘ and increase our revenues.’ A little later, having 
received complaints about extortion, the Directors 
ordered a strict enquiry, and reminded their servants : 

* Remember whoever is specially authorized thereunto 
‘ and doth not act uprightly and heartily in relieving the 
‘oppressed brings upon himself the guilt of that 
‘ oppression which will prove a load too heavy to bear 
‘ perhaps in this life when his conscience is awake, but to 
' be sure in that day when the secrets of all hearts shall 
‘ be laid open and all the actions of men’s lives accounted 
' for at an unerring and just tribunal.’ In short, while the 
Company laid much stress upon commercial profit, they | 
were far from being blind* to the necessity of sound 
administration. In 1721 the Directors wrote to Bengal:— 

‘ Security of protection and freedom in liberty and 
‘ property with due administration of justice must of 

* necessity people your territories considering the country 
‘about you is under a despotic government.' The 
consequences of this judicious policy became apparent as 
the century proceeded. While India as a whole groaned 
beneath the oppression of predatory armies and chronic 
warfare, the English settlements grew ever more 
flourishing. In them alone could security of life and 
property, freedom from arbitrary dues, firm and just 
government, be found. It is, therefore, no wonder that 
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their population steadily increased and that their resources 
would have astounded the men who, but a few decades 
agfo, had laid the humble foundations upon which a 
structure so impressive had been reared. 

A situation was shortly to arise which would test these 
resources to the uttermost. 

Up to this time the difficulties experienced by the 
English settlements had been principally due to their 
relations with Indian powers. Never since their first 
encounter with the Portuguese, on the very eve of the 
establishment of their trade, had the English been 
compelled to defend themselves against a European 
rival. But in the middle of the eighteenth century the 
world-wide rivalry between France and England spread 
from Europe and America into Asia. 

It is unnecessary to describe in detail the early history 
^ of the French factories in India. We may 
ihe content ourselves with recalling the fact that 
French first French organization which succeeded 

’ in establi.shing trade with India on a large 
scale was the French Bast India Company founded by 
Colbert, the great Finance Minister of Louis XIV. The 
French entered the field comparatively late ; and it was 
not until 11)47 that Pondicherry was founded. »Some 
sixteen years afterwards, the station of Chandarnagore" 
was established on the Hnghli. But the growth of the 
French settlements was slow. Throughout the later 
years of the seventeenth century their progress had been 
greatly hindered by the hostility of the Dutch, with whom 
Louis XIV was then fighting in Europe. They contrived 
to survive at the cost of much difficulty. In the early 
eighteenth century, matters took a more favourable turn. 
The French Company shared in the commercial boom 
which swept over France when Law was Finance 
Minister. Unlike many other concerns, it emerged after 
the crash in a strengthened position, buttressed by 
valuable monopolies. 
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The French East India Company was from the begin- 
Differ- ^ difEerent thing from its English 

ences rival. It was a creation of the State; it 
depended upon Royal patronage and govem- 
Com- ment subsidies. The control exercised by the 
panics. shareholders whs purely nominal; and the 
Company was in reality a subordinate government 
department.'” 'Unfortunately, "French statesineri'in the 
ei^eenth century had very little time to devote to 
Indian' matters. Hence the official character of the 
French' "East India Company carried the disadvantages 
of red-tape, lethargy and lack of enterprise. We may 
contrast with this condition of affairs the characteristics 
of the English Company. The English East India 
Company was from the first a trading organization which 
depended for its existence upon the initiative of those 
who composed it. It received help and patronage from 
Government; but was entirely independent of official 
control. Its employees in India were active and intelligent 
men, anxious to push their business and to make the 
fortunes both of themselves and of their masters. From 
the very outset the English Company stood upon its own 
legs and did not depend upon Government subsidy. 
Until about the year 1730, no one in India could have 
regarded the French as serious rivals of the British. 
Indeed, the European power of which the Bast India 
Company was most afraid, was the Dutch. Had it not 
been for the fact ihat Holland was deeply engaged in 
struggles on the continent of Europe, in which English 
sympathy and support was essential for her existence, it 
is quite possible that she would have been able seriously 
to dispute with the Bast India Company their liberty of 
trade in the East. But from about the year 1730 onwards, 
the position changed. The power of Holland in Asia 
depended almost, entirely upon her strength at sea. The 
ruinous wars forced upon her by the ambition of France 
proved so serious a drain upon her finances that she was 
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unable to sustain the burden of her activities in the Bast. 
Accordingly, as the eighteenth century proceeded, the two 
European nations whose potential resources were superior 
to those of the Dutch steadily forged ahead; while 
the Dutch themselves, though they did not lose much of 
what they had already acquire'd, failed to augment their 
possessions proportionately. In the two decades which 
followed the year 1728, the power of the French in India 
greatly increased. This was due to the ability and 
initiative displayed by two successive Governors of 
Pondicherry, Dumas and Duplcix. Under their direction, 
the French settlements in India expanded and grew 
rapidly. Pondicherry becjime a serious rival to Madras. 
Accordingly, when the war of the Austrian vSuccession 
broke out in 1744, the French considered that they were 
strong enough to dispute with the English for the 
enjoyment of the trade with India. The hostilities which 
shortly afterwards broke out endured with little 
intermission until the year 175U. 

The e.xciting nature of the incidents which occurred in 
the Carnatic and on the Coromandel Coast ; 
Resources remarkable achievements of the 

restless genius ot Dupleix, have been re- 
sponsible for the wide prevalence of a somewhat super- 
ficial estimate of the real nature of the struggle between 
England and France in India. If we are to view things 
in their correct perspective, we must not forget that even 
when the power of the French in India was at its 
maximum, their resources were markedly inferior to 
those of the British. Their attempt to embarrass the 
East India Company was practically confined to the 
region of Madras. They were never able to threaten 
Bombay; their operations in Bengal were negligible. 
In fact, all that the French could do with their utmost 
efforts was to menace the British settlements in India in 
one region and in one region only. In financial 
resources, in commercial enterprise, and indeed in every 
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factor necessary for success save that of military genius, ^ 
the French were unable to compete with their rivals. 
They owed such brief success as they could claim to the 
fact that the English Company, being a genuine 
trading corporation, could not divert its energies so 
quickly from commerce to warfare as could the French 
Company, which was practically a Government Depart- 
ment staffed by professional soldiers and trained 
administrators. More important still, the French were 
rarely able to dispute with the English the command of ' 
the sea. Since the representatives of each nation were 
fighting at so great a distance from their own countries, 
and were dependent for their troops and munitions of 
war upon their respective fleets, the control of the sea 
communications was bound in the last resort to be 
decisive. 7 For all these reasons it is apparent that the, 
' importance generally attached in historical works to the 
duel fought between the French and the English upon 
Indian soil has been considerably overestimated. We 
should hardly exaggerate if we were to say that it was 
impossible for the French to have expelled the English 
from India unless they had first defeated them in Europe 
and America. They could, and they did, launch against 
their rivals a brilliant and disconcerting attack, which' 
was the more formidable since it was directed by a semi- 
military against a merely trading organisation. But 
they never had a prospect of sustained and permanent 
, success. 

The hostilities which commenced on Indian soil as a 
^Th consequence of the war of the Austrian 

Beginning Succession in Europe, began badly for the 
of Hoiti- British. The feebleness with which a British 
' squadron was handled allowed the French to 

gain temporary command of the sea off Madras. La 
Bourdonnais, a French Privateer Captain, had obtained 
the consent of his Government to embark upon opera- 
tions against the English merchant shipping. Dupleix, 
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v.*ho was now Governor*Gcneral of the French posses- 
sions, persuaded him to undertake an attack upon 
Madras. Since the British fleet w’as still cruising in the 
neighbourhood, La Bourdonnais very properly objected 
to an operation so risky. But Duplcix carried the point ; 
and the incompetence of the British naval commanders 
enabled him to conclude the enterprise successfully. In 
September 1746, Madras was captured without serious 
resistance ; although it is probable that the surrender 
was largely hastened by the fact that La Bourdonnais had 
promised to restore the town in three months at the price 
of a substantial indemnity. Duplei.x repudiated the 
promise, and decided to annex Madras permanently ; 
whereupon a violent quarrel broke out with La Bourdon- 
nais, wjiich did much to weaken the French. The 
capture of Madras was Dupleix’s one great success ; his 
forces were repulsed from the walls of Fort St. David 
and the fleet of La Bourdonnais wa.s destroyed by a 
storm. A new and powerful British squadron shortly 
made its appearance in Indian water.<, and Pondicherry 
was subjected to a severe siege. But the local officials 
of the English Company were still merchants rather than 
soldiers ; and the siege operations were ill-conductcd. 
When peace was declared between France and England 
in 1749, Pondichern* was still uncaplured. Duplcix 
was compelled to restore Madras to the English ; and 
had little to sliow for his ambitious operations. 

It will be plain from this brief narrative that the 
English, even upon the Coromandel Coast, 
DupWx.^ could scarcely be deemed to have encountered 
a serious danger. It has been said that the 
quarrel between Duplcix and La Bourdonnais saved the 
British settlements from ruin. But the fact is that while 
the command of the sea was in English hands, any 
success which the Frcncli secured could, at best, have 
been only temporary. Further, as we have already 
pointed out, the French were quite unable to challenge 
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the power of the English either in Bombay or in Bengal. 
At the same time, care must be taken not to under- 
estimate the genius of Dupleix. In face of many 
difficulties, he had succeeded in capturing the head- 
quarters town of the English on the Coromandel Coast. 
He could not have expected to do anything more, even 
if he had been able to remain on good terms with 
La Bourdonnais. In any event, he would have been 
compelled eventually to restore Madras to the English, 
for the simple reason that the matter was settled over 
his head by the diplomats in Europe. It is said that 
Dupleix meditated an attack on Bengal after his success 
at Madras ; but since a powerful British fleet had secured 
to the East India Company the control over Indian 
waters, such an enterprise must speedily have ended in 
irretrievable disaster. 

The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle should normally have 
terminated the hostilities between France and 
Atnbitiqn*. Indian soil. In point of fact, 

, this result did not follow. The ambition of 
Dupleix had been aroused by his realization that small 
forces- of disciplined European troops could, if well led, 
defeat greatly superior numbers of Indian troops. This 
discovery was exemplified in the year 1746. We may 
remind ourselves that at this time both the English and 
the French dwelt under the nominal protection of the 
Nawab of the Carnatic. Dupleix had only been able to 
secure the permission of the Nawab for his enterprise 
against Madras, by promising to surrender to him the 
place after its capture. When Dupleix refused to do so, 
the Nawab Anwaruddin despatched a numerous force to 
bring Dupleix to his senses. But this large army, 
organized upon old-fashioned lines, was utterly routed 
by a mere handful of French troops near Madras. 
Accordingly, when peace was declared in 1748, Dupleix 
displayed a strong disinclination to resume his nominal 
business of trade. He thought he perceived in the 
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condition of Southern Indian politics an opportunity of 
biiildinn up a far-rcachin" influence which miftht prove a 
formidable weapon if riphtly handled. He saw plainly 
that the French Company could not hope to rival the 
British cilltcr in commercial prosperity or in solid 
rcsttura-' ; hut he believed that by a system of alliances 
with the powers of Southern India, he might be able to 
secure his superiority in the political field. As fortune 
would have it, the death of the great Asaf .lah in 1748 
g.ave rise to a disputed succession. Tlic second son of 
tlie Niaam, Xasir .lang. fought with his nephew Musaflar 
Jang for the vacant throne. Shortly afterwards, another 
dispute occurred in the C.'irnatic, DuplciK determined 
to set up a rival to his enemy Anwaruddin, and found a 
candidate in Clianda Sahib. Chanda Sahib and MuzafTar 
Jang made ;i comp.acl , and Duplcix was tlius in the 
position (»f running two candidates for the two most 
important States in Southern India. At first fortune 
favoured his plans. Mur.atTar Jang and Chanda Sahib 
killed Anwaruddin in Bui Muhammad AH, 

Amvaruddin’s illegitimate son, claimed the throne of 
the Carnatic, and threw himself upon the protection of 
the English. Although the Company’s agcnt.s in Madras 
could hardly lay claim to the title of statesmen, they 
could at least fathom the real aims of Dupicix. If the 
French Governor-General could place his two candidates 
ujion the thrones they claimed, he would acquire such 
political inlhicnce in the Decciin as might enable him 
senomsly to handicap the prosperity of Madras. Accord- 
ingly, in a lialf-heartcd and somewhat tentative way, the 
English began to support Nasir Jang against Miizailar 
Jang, and Muhammad Ali against Chanda Sahib. But 
Nasir Jang was killed, and MuzafTar Jang became 
Nizam ; while Muhammad Ali was soon besieged in 
his last refuge, the Fort of Trichinopoly. Duplei.x was 
now at the apex of his glory. He received large pecu- 
niary grants from the new Subadar of the Deccan ; was 
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actnally hailed as suzerain of Southern India. Shortly 
afterwards, Muzaffar Jang was killed ; but the French*' 
promptly elevated another candidate of their own, 
Salabat Jang, to the throne. Bussy, the ablest of the 
French Commanders, accompanied the new Nizam to 
Hyderabad. For seven years, this gifted officer guided 
the policy of the Nizam, .secured him from enemies at 
home and abroad, and maintained French influence in 
Hyderabad at a very high level. { But despite the 
apparent advantages which Dupleix had gained by his 
able diplomacy, it shortly became apparent that his 
schemes were destined to be ruined by the crushing 
inferiority of resources which always handicapped him 
in. his attempts to oppose the British. The English 
East India Company soon realized that the position, 
if allowed to drift on, might shortly become serious. - 
Accordingly, they took active steps to throw their 
resources into the struggle; with the result that in a 
few months affairs assumed an entirely different com- 
plexion. It is from this point that we see dawning from 
the political firmament of Southern India the brilliant - 
star of Robert Clive^ 

Robert Clive, a young writer in the Company’s service, 
Clive found himself a prisoner of the French when 
Madras surrendered. Always discontented 
with the life of the civilian, he shortly discovered that 
his true profession was the pursuit of arms. He 
accordingly volunteered for military employment, served 
his apprenticeship under Major Stringer Lawrence, the 
exceptionally able Commander of the Company's small 
forces in Madras, and when only twenty-six years old, 
held the rank of Captain. It was in 1751, at the time 
when the English, realizing to the full the formidable 
implications of Dupleix's ambitious schemes, had deter- 
mined, somewhat belatedly, to throw their whole weight ■- 
into the struggle, that Clive gave the first demonstration 
of his astounding military- genius. In order to prevent 
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the fnll ot Trichinoiioly .ind the capture of Muliammad 
Ali— two continffcncics which seemed almost inevitable 
—Clive siifr,"C‘'ted that an expedition should be directed 
against the political capital of the Carnatic. In August, 
1751, accompanied by a force of two hundred Europeans 
and three hundred sepoys, he suddenly occupied Arcot 
without oppo'iition. The expedition was hazardous ; 
for as the historian Ormc relates, Fort St. David and 
Madras were left, the one with a hundred the other with 
less than fifty men. Bat the fact that the English held 
command of the .sea was snflicienl of itself to justify 
siwh a risl:. The young Commander made it his first 
care to pul the ruinous defences of Arcot into a 
condition which could enable him to sustain a siege. 

.'\s lie had hoped, Chanda Sahib weakened 
of^Ar"o*t. forces with which he was attacking 

Trichinopoly in order to capture Arcot. For 
fifty-tin cc days Clive and his tiny forces sustained a 
vig<irous siege, in the course of which they beat off 
constant attacks and one determined attempt at capturing 
the place by storm. The skill and energy disiilaycd by 
the young Commander, anil the devotion which he 
inspired alike among the British soldiers and Indian 
sepoys, combined to make the defence one of the most 
brilliant teals of British arms in India. Disheartened by 
failure, Chanda Sahib’s army suddenly withdrew. Ormc 
thus describes the incident:— 

‘ Thus ended this siege, m.aintaincd fifty days, under 
'every disadvantage of situation and force, by a handful 
‘ of men in their first campaign, with a spirit worthy of 
‘ the most veteran troops ; and conducted by their 
- ‘ young Commander with indefatigable activity, un- 
‘ shaken constancy and undaunted courage and notwith- 
' standing he had at this timfe neither read books, nor 
‘conversed with men capable of giving him much- 
' instruction in the military art, all the resources 
' which he employed in defence of Arcot were such 
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' as are dictated by the best masters in the science of 
^ war.f 

Clive was not content with this exploit ; even in these 
his early days he displayed the habit which ever after- 
wards characterized him, namely, of pushing an initial 
success to the utmost extreme. He defeated the enemy at 
Arni and Kaveripak. Subsequently, in combination with 
Lawrence, he relieved Trichinopoly. Shortly after- 
wards, Chanda Sahib was driven to surrender; and 
Muhammad Ali became Nawab of Carnatic. 

' The genius of Clive and the skill of Lawrence proved 
decisive. For some further time Dupleix 
Dupleix endeavoured to save his schemes from the 
ruin which now threatened them. But the 
growing reputation of British arms, sustained almost 
unchecked despite the utmost efforts of their antagonists, 
began to undermine the political influence which he had 
built up with such determination. By 1753 he had been 
reduced ‘ very low.’ His Generals had been defeated, 
his allies had lost confidence in him ; his reckless finance 
was bringing its own troubles. Only in one quarter 
did the French schemes still exhibit a measure of 
success. Bussy in Hyderabad continued to enjoy the 
confidence of the Nizam ; and in 1753 he obtained ^an 
assignment of the revenue of the Northern Cirqars for 
the payment of his troops. But he was unable in any 
way to affect the course of events in the Carnatic ; and 
such financial assistance as he could render to Dupleix 
was inconsiderable in its results. 

Meanwhile, the Directors both of the French and of the 
English Companies were becoming increas- 
ingly dissatisfied with the unofficial wars 
waged by their servants in India. The 
p artis ans of Dupleix have maintained that the British 
demanded his recall and that the French, with great 
wealcness, submitted to the demand. But a study of the 
original negotiations between the French and the English 
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Companies reveals the falsity of this assertion. The 
French Company appears to have determined to put an 
end to Duplei.\’s Governorship on the score that his 
administration was thoroughly unsatisfactory. It is im- 
I)ossible to ac(init Duplcix of practising deceit upon his 
home authorities. He only reported to them successes > 
and left them to discover reverses from other sources. 
He had involved his masters in enormous financial 
losses; and although he had raised the political 
prcstii;c of France to a "real height, he had commer- 
cially rmned llieir settlements on the Coromandel Const. 
Accordin5:ly, when Godeheu was deputed by the French 
Company to inveslif:atc the condition of affairs, his first 
act was siimmaiily to supersede Duplcix and then to 
negotiate terms of peace with the British. Duplcix and 
his supi)orlcrs complained that this peace was a great 
blunder : that French affairs were beginning to take a 
turn for the better ; and that Godch'cu deliberately threw 
away all the advantages for which the French in India 
had so long striven. On the other hand, it is interesting 
to notice, the British acclaimed the sudden composition 
of peace as a master-stroke of policy on the part of the 
French. They held that the terms were unduly 
favourable to their enemy. And they had right on their 
side ; for at this time Admiral Watson arrived in India 
with a strong force on board his fleet, designed il 
necessity arose, to launch a formidable attack in alliance 
with the Marathas upon Bussy in the Deccan. Godeheu, 
in fact, did very well for his nation in obtaining an 
agreement that neither the French nor the English would 
henceforth interfere in the quarrels of Indian Princes ; 
and that each party should enjoy the possessions which 
it actually occupied. While Duplcix was superseded and 
recalled, he was not harshly treated. He w'as allowed to 
retain jaf^irs which brought him in a large income ; but 
unfortunately for him, the outbreak of the Seven Years’ 
War, which occurred shortly after the composition of 
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peace, prevented him from enjoying their revenue. On 
the whole, therefore, the conclusion at which we may 
arrive is this. Dupleix, despite the brilliancy of his 
schemes and the genius with which he put them into 
execution, had never any real chance of destroying 
British influence in the Carnatic. The further he pro- 
ceeded with his ambitions, the clearer did it become not 
only that their realization was impossible, but also that 
the attempt was ruining such power as the French 
actually possessed. If peace had not been concluded by 
Godeheu, the French would have been destroyed. He 
was successful in saving something from the wreck ; and 
he did at least give the French settlements an opportu- 
nity to recuperate. But this opportunity brought to 
them no real advantage, since the Seven Years’ War 
undid his work. 

Before proceeding to describe in summary fashion the 
remaining incidents of the struggle between France and 
England in the Carnatic, we must turn to the important 
events which were taking place in Bengal. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Foundation of British Authority 

Tjie circumstances of Bengal were somewhat different, 
as wc have already noticed, from those which 
^ . obtained in other parts of India, The rule of 
BrnjjRl! tile Subadars was comparatively siront: ; and 
under their jjovernment English, French and 
Dutch lived loRCthcr in peace. Accident, and the fore- 
sifrht of Charnock, had placed the Bnulish settlement at 
Calcutta nearer to the mouth of the river than the 
factories of the French and the Dutch. The English thus 
enjoyed considerable natural advantages over their 
rivals. Calcutta, as wc have already noticed, rapidly 
became an important town. 

The relations between the English traders and the 
Government of Bengal {jrew worse as the 
hidlnnand ^^hifflinl Empire weakened. The Subadars of 
Enjrlidj J3cnfl:al, deprived of the moral support of the 
comber* Central Government, found it more difficult 
to sustain their control over their subjects 
and, in consequence, increased the rigours of their 
rule. The Hindu trading classes were oppressed by 
the osaclions of the Muhammadan officials and were 
led to hojjc for relief by the approach of Maratha 
armies. Allahvardi Khan, who ruled as Subadar from 
1741 to 1756, found himself hard-pressed by the 
forces of the Peshwa. He was successful in making 
terms with them ; but in the process his authority 
was weakened. From about 1750 onwards, the trading 
and financial classes, who were predominantly Hindu, 
began to exhibit a growing impatience. Community 
of . commercial interests led to the growth of ties 
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between these classes and the English settlements. In 
view of these considerations we must be careful not to 
ascribe the revolution in Bengal to a mere series of 
isolated accidents. As Mr. Roberts says, * The revo- 
*lution of 1756-7 was not primarily or solely the 
conquest of an Indian province by a European Trade 
' settlement. It was rather the overthrow of a foreign 
‘ (Muhammadan) government by the trading and financial 
‘classes, native (Hindu) and British: both the latter 
'gained commercially, though the British took the 
* predominant part in actual events and alone succeeded 
' to the political sovereignty. The fall of the Muham- 
‘ madan Power was precipitated by its internal 
‘ dissensions.* ‘ 

' Up, to April, 1756, when Allahvardi Khan died, the 
discontent against the Muhammadan administration 
which was characteristic both of Hindu and of British 
traders merely smouldered. But ‘the succession of the 
vicious young Mirza Mahmud, better known 
daula’s**' Siraj-ud-daula, shortly brought matters to 
Folly. ^ head. He alienated the great financial 
house of the Jagat Setlis ; and he shortly dug 
his own grave by picking a quarrel with the English, 
The details of the dispute are not material ; but it may 
be noticed that if the Nawab had been desirous of 
maintaining friendly relations, hostilities would never 
have occurred. Siraj-ud-daula appears to have medita- 
ted the expulsion of all European traders ; he naturally 
began with the English as being the richest. He seized 
their factory of Cossimbazar and marched against 
Calcutta with an overwhelming force. The defences of 
the Fort William had been neglected ; the garrison was 
utterly insufficient. After four days’ siege the place 
surrendered— a result due in a large degree to the in- 
competence ofx Drake, the Governor, and of the 


' Jlistoncal Geography of India, i, p. I30, 
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Commander of the Garrison. A considerable number of 
the population slipped awaj’ down the river in ships ; 
and when the place surrendered less than two hundred 
Europeans were captured. It is iinnecessarj' to recount 
in detail the tragedy of the Black Hole of Calcutta. It 
excited the greatest indignation in England at the time ; 
but it seems to have been quite unpremeditated. 
Certainly, the Nawab was not directly responsible for 
the occurrence ; and while his subordinates displayed 
great cruelty, there is no reason to suppose that 
they were animated by anything worse than stupid 
callousness. 

We may notice that attempts have been made to cast 
doubts upon the occurrence. Those who maintain that 
the Black Hole tragedy 
was a myth rely, first upon 
some obvious e.xaggera- 
tions in the narrative of 
Holwell, one of the survi- 
vors: and secondly upon 
the fact tliat the episode 
is passed over in silence 
by one or two contempo- 
rary sources. Upon this 
slender basis an ingenious 
structure of theory has 
been built by certain his- 
torians, in whom sentiment 
or self-interest have over- 
borne scientific method. 
But in the first place, 
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Holwell was by no means the sole survivor ; and other 
persons, notably Ensign Mills, have left accounts of 
their sufferings which broadly substantiate the facts. 
And in the second place, the ‘ argument from silence 
as every historian should know, is notoriously 
dangerous. By its employment, any schoolboy can 
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•prove’, not merely that the 'Black Hole was an 
invention, but that Napoleon was an eponymous 
nature-deity, that the Norman Conquest never 
Hofc^***^** took place, that Asoka was a figment of the 
patriotic imagination. Any conceivable force 
which a method so double-edged might seem to possess 
in the present case, is entirely counterbalanced by the 
fact that the Black Hole is plainly described in Dutch 
official records. Now the Dutch, whether at Chinsura 
or in Holland, were no friends either to Holwell or to 
the English. Nor were they the enemies ofSiraj-ud- 
daula. Their testimony, in conjunction with that of the 
survivors, is completely conclusive to all persons trained 
to the evaluation of historical evidence. No historian 
desires to dwell upon this lamentable tragedy; the 
narration of which has been the cause of much heart- 
burning. But it is equally impossible to pass the matter 
over in silence, and thus tacitly to acquiesce in the 
ingenious but utterly futile attempt to write down 
Holwell's story as pure invention. 

Siraj-ud-daula’s action in capturing Calcutta might 
well appear to contemporaries as bringing 
and. for all to a tragic termination the 
Power. history of the British in Bengal. But once 
again we have to observe the decisive in- 
fluence exercised by sea power upon the course of 
history. When the news of the disaster reached Madras, 
the authorities determined to despatch an expedition to 
avenge the tragedy. Fortunately for them, adequate 
resources were available. In 1753, Clive had gone 
home, but had now recently returned to India with 
the title of Governor of Fort St. David. He had 
brought with him an ample military force, which was 
transported on a powerful fleet. The first intention of 
his employers had been that, using Bombay as his base, 
he should co-operate with the Marathas in launching an 
attack upon the French from the West. But before the 
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enterprise could be initiated, the truce negotiated by 
Godcheii made the contemplated hostilities against the 
French impossible. Accordingly, Clive, with the assist- 
ance of Admiral Watson’s fleet, seized the opportunity 
of extirpating the pirates’ nest Gheria, from which 
Kanoji Angria’s descendants still preyed upon local 
shipping. Having brought this enterprise to a triumphant 
conclusion, Watson and Clive sailed to Madras. Clive 
was at once selected by the Madras authorities to lead 
the Bengal expedition. He was placed in command of 
the force of about nine hundred Europeans and fifteen 
hundred sepoys which was transported by Admiral 
Watson’s fleet. 

The Admiral was a gallant sailor, whose share in 
restoring the fortunes of the English in 
wlT»on ^‘ingal has not been sufficiently appreciated 
by the majority of historians. A worthy- 
representative of the best type of Naval Officer, he 
possessed strong character, cool judgment, sterling 
honesty and unflinching courage. Although under 
peremptory orders to return to England, he decided on 
his own responsibility to stay and save the situation in 
India. Rarely has the intervention of the British Navy- 
proved more decisive. In the words of Professor 
Callender, ‘ It was Watson who conveyed the punitive 
' expedition to Bengal ; Watson who steered the 
' battleships into the Hooghly when the pilots declared 
‘ the enterprise too hazardous ; Watson who turned the 
' Nawab’s position from the river, and so effected the 
' relief of Fort William ; and Watson whose naval power 
' made possible the conquest of Chandarnagore.’^ 

It was soon obvious that the Clive-Watson expedition 
C Ic It all before it. In January, 1757, 

retuken. Calcutta and Hooghly were captured. Siraj- 
ud-daula was encountered in the field ; and 


* The Naval Side of Brilish Hisiory, pp. 162-3. 
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after a short engfagemcnt agreed to conclude an alliance 
and restore all the Company’s privileges and rights. 
Further, the Nawab promised to pay compensation for 
the losses inflicted upon the English ; giving them also 
permission to coin money and to fortify Calcutta. The 
haste with which this composition was concluded, and 
the easy terms allowed to the Nawab, must be ascribed 
to Clive’s anxiety lest the French, with whom war had 
again broken out in Europe, should ally themselves 
with Siraj-ud-daula. The next step was the destruction 
TIjg of the French power in Bengal. Admiral 

French Watson, with great skill and extraordinary 

ruined. gallantry, forced his way up stream and 
bombarded the enemy’s forts from the river; while 
Clive co-operated from the land. The French settle- 
ment was captured, and the influence of the French 
Company in Bengal utterly desti oyed. 

It cannot be denied that at this juncture, fortune largely 
Influence British. There was a consider- 

of Events able risk lest Siraj-ud-daula should intervene 
i?. - , on the French side, although Clive had 
managed to secure some kind of promise of 
his neutrality. But his fear and dislike of the British 
might well have tempted him to take action, had it not 
been for the disaster which at this very moment overtook 
the Mughal Empire. In January 1757, as we have 
already noticed, Ahmad Shah Durrani sacked Delhi. 
Siraj-ud-daula was disconcerted by the news of this 
tragedy ; and not knowing how far the Afghans might 
push their success, determined for the present to make 
no open breach with the English. But Clive fully 
realized that the Nawab’s intentions were unfriendly ; 
and that it was only a question of time before he mustered 
up his courage to try conclusions with the foreigners. 
But Siraj-ud-daula’s position was far weaker than he 
imagined. His army was impressive in numbers, but 
badly organized and ill-led. Worse still, he was without 
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friends. Since French influence had been destroyed, the 
Nnwnb could not ho])e for assistance from Chandar- 
nairore. Further, as \vc have already noticed, the 
Hindu financial and commercial classes were ready to 
aid in the overthrow of Muhammadan power in Bengal. 
The Kawah was personally unpopular, and many 
influential people who disliked him beiran to canvas the 
possibility f>f dcihroninn him with the help of the 
j ^ . British. A complicated series of intripiics in • 

BRninii the court circle led to a secret plot to dethrone 

Sirni-ud- Siraj-ud-daiila in favour of Mir Jafar, the 

brother-in-law of Allahvardi Khan. It is . 
imiiossible to defend the countenance which Clive gave 
to this project. The only thing that can be said in his 
defence is that he knew that his pco])lc had incurred the 
implacable hostility of the Nawab ; and this circum- 
stance drove him to seek for allies in the conflict which 
he judged to be inevitable. But he became enmeshed 
in a most discreditable intrigue which impelled him to a 
scries of dishonest actions. Of lhe.se the most notorious 
was his deception of Amin Chand, a wealthy banker who 
had become cognizant of the plot, and threatened to 
divulge it to Siraj-ud-daula unless he was guaranteed 
a large commission as the price of silence. Clive 
.actually sank so low as to cause a forged treaty to be 
prepared on the lines of the genuine agreement between 
the English and Mir Jafar, to which was added a new 
clause which professed to guarantee Amin Chand what he 
wanted. Admiral Watson, who throughout 
Dishonour. iutrigiics worthily upheld the honour of 
the English name, flatly refused to append his 
signature to tlic sham treaty. His name was then 
appended under Clive’s direction. We may notice that 
Amin Cliand, after having been over-reached in this 
disgraceful manner, continued his relations with the 
English; lived for several years in great wealth and 
prosperity, and on his death bequeathed a considerable 
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sum to the Foundling Hospital in London.* The story 
that Clive’s action was responsible for driving the 
banker insane with disappointment is a pure invention. 

Open warfare with Siraj-ud-daula could be deferred 
no longer. Early in June Clive marched 
Phuley ^ northward with a small force of three thousand 
men to meet the Nawab’s immense army. 
On June. 23, 1757, occurred the battle of Plassey_. The 
skill and* rapidity with which the English guns were 
handled— always a disconcerting spectacle to the more 
leisurely artillerymen of India— threw the Nawab’s forces 
into confusion. A panic ensued ; Siraj-ud-daula’s army 
fled. In the words of Orme, ‘ The whole of the English 
‘army entered (the Nawab’s) camp at five o'clock, 
‘ without other obstacle than what they met from tents, 
‘ artillery, baggage and stores dispersed around them, 
‘ and abandoned by an army which outnumbered them 
' ten to one, and were flying before them on all sides in 
‘ the utmost confusion.’ 

The treacherous Mir Jafar, who had agreed to join 
the English, took no part in the actual fight- 
* The ing j but held off until he saw which side was 
Plunder.’ goiug fo Win. When the battle was over, 
Clive enthroned him as Nawab at Murshida- 
bad; Siraj-ud*daula being subsequently tracked down 
an^kjlled. The English officials, Clive included, received 
enormous sums from the new Nawab as a reward for 
their services. The Company obtained the Zamindan 
of .the 24:.Parghanas; which in the following year was 
confirmed by a Diwani Sanad from the Emperro. 
Subsequently Mir Jafar presented Clive with the dues 
which the Company, as Zamindars, owed to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. And this jagiri income continued to 
be paid to Clive by the Company until his death in 1774. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that* a severe and 


* V. Smith, p. 492. 
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unjustifiable burden was placed upon Bengal finances 
by the lavish rewards distributed to the English, 
which amounted on the whole to nearly 2| million 
pounds. 

Having placed Mir Jafar on tlie throne, Clive must at 
least be given the credit for supporting him 
^eDuteh. wholeheartedly. The English Commander 
quelled a series of revolts against the Nawab's 
authority ; and effectually defeated an attempt on the 
part of the Mughal Emperor’s son— then in rebellion 
against his father— to invade Bengal in alliance with^ the 
ruler of Oudh. Shortly afterwards, circumstances 
enabled Clive to strike down the only remaining 
European rivals of the Company. The Dutch, who had 
a strong settlement at Chinsura, regarded the new power 
of the British with jealous eyes. A fresh series of 
intrigues began ; since Mir Jafar was not unwilling to 
play off one European power against another. Despite 
the fact that the Dutch and English were at peace in 
Europe, Clive took advantage of an act of aggression on 
the part of the Dutch— who had recently been reinforced 
by a powerful fleet— to launch an attack against Chinsura. 
A British squadron, though much inferior in strength, 
utterly defeated the Dutch fleet ; while Clive’s troops 
defeated the Dutch by land. In consequence, the Dutch 
submitted completely ; withdrew from the field of Indian 
politics; and from henceforward remained traders 
pure and simple. 

In February, 1760, Clive returned to England, and his 
place was taken by ¥ansittart. Although 
k* thirty-five years of age, he had 

Bengal? brought about an amazing transformation in 
the position of the English in India. Four 
short years had altered the situation in Bengal beyond 
recognition. In 1756, while the British settlements were 
prosperous, their inhabitants bad been merely merchants 
with small territorial rights round Calcutta and a few 
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up-country factories. They were considered utterly 
inferior in resources to the Bengal Government, which 
treated them in an arbitrary and high-handed fashion. 
But in 1760, the British were entirely supreme. They 
had broken the power both of the French and of the 
Dutch ; the Nawab of Bengal was their creature. Their 
influence extended throughout Bengal and Bihar as far 
as the southern boundary of Oudh. Their virtual control 
of one of the richest provinces in India constituted a 
most valuable support for their operations in other parts 
of the continent. 

It is not necessary in a book of this character to 
express any detailed judgment upon the morality of the 
Bengal revolution. We have already noticed the 
discontent of the Hindu trading classes with the 
Muhammadan Government ; and there can be no reason- 
able doubt that it was the support of these classes 
which lay behind the success of Clive’s policy. The 
enormous sums which were given by the new Nawab to 
Clive and his colleagues produce an unpleasant impres- 
sion upon our minds to-day. -We opght, however, in 
fairness to remember that presents of this kind were 
a common feature of public life not merely in India but 
also in Europe throughout this age. The real objection 
to the conduct of Clive and of the other servants of the 
Company, apart from their share in the shady intrigues 
which resulted in the ruin of Siraj-ud-daula, arose from 
the handicap which their exactions imposed upon the 
Government of Bengal. But men are creatures of their 
age ; and it is difficult to judge their conduct save by 
references to contemporary circumstances. Hence, 
while it is quite impossible to defend many of the 
actions of Clive and his colleagues from the stand- 
point either of abstract morality or of modern 
conceptions of the responsibilities of public life, we 
should be careful not to underestimate on this score the 
qualities which made their remarkable achievements 
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possible— military genius, coolness, determination and 
courage. 
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CHAPTER V 

The Ruin of French Power in the South 
We must now revert for a brief space to affairs in Madras, - 
On the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War, the French 
determined upon another attack on the English settle- 
ments in Southern India. They despatched an able 
officer, the Count de Lally-Tollendal, with a considerable 
force. He landed in 1758 ; and since Clive and Watson 
were away in Bengal, he was successful in capturing 
Fort St. David. But he was seriously handicapped by 
his failure to maintain control of the sea. A French and 
a British fleet fought some indecisive battles ; but at the 
last, the French sailed away and left the British 
undisputed masters of the ocean. Lally attempted to 
emulate La Bourdonnais’ capture of Madras, and in 
order to concentrate his forces, instructed Bussy to leave 
Hyderabad. This step was disastrous ,* for Clive, whose 
preoccupation with Bengal affairs did not prevent him 
from keeping a vigilant eye upon the south, promptly 
despatched Colonel Forde to march into the Northern 
Circars. A small British force defeated the French 
troops which still remained in the Nizam’s territory, and 
captured. Machalipatam. French influence at 
Hyderabad was utterly destroyed; and the 
Power in Nizam Salabat Jang made a cession of 
territory to the British, further engaging that 
he would have nothing more to do with the 
French. Bussy and Lally quarrelled severely ; and the 
siege of Madras, which was undertaken in December, 
1758, was raised in February, 1759, when the British fleet 
appeared. A French squadron shortly afterwards return- 
ed to the Coromandel Coast, but after another indecisive 
engagement once more retreated. Lally’s forces, now 
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reduced to u condition of distress, were decisively 
defeated by Colonel Eyre Coote at Wandiwasli in 1760, 
The French General was then shut up in Pondicherry, 
which afle: a severe siegre lasting: from May, 1760, to 
January, 1761, was forced to surrender. The fortifi- 
cations and most of the buildings of the captured town 
were demolished ; and the power of the 
C&pUireof French in the Carnatic came to an end. 
cherry. Thougli ihc town was restored to France by 
the peace of Paris in 1763, its strcnjrth as 
a fortress had been destroyed ; and the parrison was 
strictly limited by agreement. From this time forward, 
the French were unable seriously to dispute the British 
power in India. One more formidable attack was 
directed by them against the British settlements in 
1781-3, an account of which will be given in its proper 
place. But it is noticeable that the attack on this 
occasion c.ame entirely from the sea ; and its failure was 
in large measure due to the want of a proper base on 
the land. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Chaos and Corruption 

Clive's departure from Benj:al ushered in a period of 
creat misffovernment. Within the space of few years, 
the Company’s servants in Calcutta had found themselves 
raised from the position of merchants to the dignity of 
king-makers. The elevation of Mir Jafar to the throne 
made the fortunes of many; and, what was worse, 
excited in others a sudden desire for riches. Far 
removed from their own country, and from the operation 
of standards of conduct to which they were accustomed, it 
is scarcely surprising, though greatly to be regretted, that 
the employees of the Company in Bengal should have 
succumbed to the prevailing atmosphere. In 
Aimo7***** connection it is necessary to remember that 

phere.' public lifc ill India was, during this particular 
period, much degraded. The Mughal Empire 
had become the mere shadow of the name ; the Marathas 
and the Afghans were competing for power in Hindustan. 
Military adventurers, great and small, at the head of 
armed bands, pillaged the country and oppressed the 
people. There was no patriotism ; there was no order ; 
there was little honesty. Everyone played for his own 
hand. Had such a condition of affairs been openly 
recognized, reform might have come earlier. But 
unfortunately, the breakdown of administration in India 
was concealed beneath a structure of pretentious sham. 

^ In theory, the Mughal Emperor still remained supreme 
overlord. In theory, the Subadar of Bengal was his 
tributary and his representative. In theory, there was a 
Maratha confederacy, presided over by the descendant 
of Shivaji, from his secluded throne in Satara. But 
since, in all these cascs^ Uicory did not correspond with 
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practice, \vc must not too sharply blame the British for 
adaptinjr themselves to the system which they saw 
around them. Had they come forward and assumed 
the responsibilities which power now laid upon their 
shoulders, Bcnjral mifrht have been spared much misery. 
But to do so would have been to violate current practice. 
Accordingly, the nominal administration remained 
in the hands of tlie puppet Nawab ; while real power, 
divorced from all responsibility, fell to the lot of the 
British. 

Difficulties shortly arose. The treasury of Calcutta 
was emptied ; the English troops at Patna were on the 
brink of mutiny tor want of pay ; current expenses could 
scarcely be met from incomings ; and the Bengal settle- 
ments were expected to supply money for Bombay and 
for Madras. The new Mughal Emperor, Shah Alam, 
invaded Bengal; he was beaten oil by the British. 
Vansittarl, now Governor, and his Council, were in 
desperate straits for money. Being anxious to make 
some change, they resolved to transfer the administration 
to Mir Jafar’s son-in-law, Mir Kasim, while 
leaving the former on the throne as nominal 
Nawab. The transaction was so unscrupulous 
that it aroused the protests of many members of the 
Council. It was nominally regularized by Shah Alam, 
now a prisoner in British hands. As the price of the 
business, I^Iir Kasim ceded the districts of Burdwan, 
Midnapur and Chittagong to the Company and distributed 
lavish gratuities to the British officials. 

The new Nawab was not incompetent; and might 
, perhaps have niled satisfactorily if he had 
Ifland fi:ivcn a chance. Unfortunately, a quarrel 

Trade.’ shortly broke out between Mir Kasim and the 
Company upon a commercial question. For 
some years, the English settlers in Bengal had claimed 
exemption from all duties for their own private trading 
concerns, which were carried on within Bengal in com- 
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petition with Indians. They professed to base this claim 
upon the iarman b£ Farrukhsiyar, which was carelessly 
worded. The result was an illegal monopoly, much to 
the prejudice of the prosperity of the province. Mir 
Kasim protested against a system which deprived him of 
a considerable portion of his just dues. Finding that he 
could get no relief from the Bengal Council, he attempted 
to set matters on a fairer footing by abolishing duties 
upon^the whole of the inland trade, thus placing his 
subjects upon equality with the English. But the British 
officials opposed him so bitterly that he was driven into 
open hostilities. This was particularly unfortunate ; for 
there were some honest men on the Council who were 
anxious to support him so long as it was possible to do 
so. In particular, Vansittart and Warren Hastings, at 
this time a young man, protested against the treatment 
to which the Nawab was subjected. But his patience 
being at an end, he took matters into his own hands, 

„ . He massacred nearly two hundred Europeans 

Ho*tiIitiea. , , • u- 1 

who happened to be in his power; and was 

only defeated after two sharp engagements which drove 
him out of the province. Thereupon, in July, 1763, 
Mir Kasim was formally deposed and Mir Jafar once 
more placed upon the throne. The miserable and decrepit 
Nawab was obliged to promise to the English the right 
of unrestricted private trade ; and to indemnify them for 
the damage which Mir Kasim had inflicted upon them. 
Meanwhile, Mir Kasim fled from Bengal and took refuge 
in Oudh, where he received the support of the Nawab 
Wazir Shuja-ud-daula, who happened at the moment to 
brassisting the Emperor, Shah Alam. Th e co mbination 
advanced upon Bengal in .1764 ;jDUt.were. defeated in a 
very severe engagement at, B^^ by . Major Munro, who 
had come from Bombay with reinforcements. The battle 
was fiercely contested ; for Mir Kasim’s troops offered a 
determined resistance. It lasted from nine in the morning 
until noon ; when the victory of -the British became 
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appiucnt. Far more hard fouffht than Clive‘s engage* 
ment at PJassey, the battle of Baxar was just 
bSxm decisive. The Emperor at once submitted ; 

but the Nawab Wazir retreated to liis own 
dominions. British forces pursued him to Allahabad and 
Lucknow ; and nll Oudh lay at their mercy. 

Meanwhile, the old Na\vab Mir Jafar had died; and 
the Bengal Council, while elevating his second 
ScandiiU throne, determined to strengthen 

their control over Bengal. Accordingly, they 
secured the appointment of a Deputy Nawab, Muhammad 
Raza Khan, who was to be appointed on their advice 
and could not be di.smisscd without their permission. 
The new ruler was obliged to leave the private trade of 
the Company's servants untouched and to make hand- 
some presents to the leading ofiicials. Both these 
practices had recently been forbidden in the strictest 
terms by the Couit of Directors in England; but the 
Bengal Council simply ignored the orders which reached 
them. However, news of what was going on in Bengal 
eventually came to London ; and the authorities of the 
Company, dismayed by the stories of corruption and 
Oppression which they heard, began to consider the 
taking of serious steps. Clive, who had been given an 
Irish peerage and had entered Parliament, had now 
formed a party of his own at the India House. He was 
bitterly opposed by another faction; but under the 
pressure of alarm at what was happening in Bengal, 
the proprietors of the East India Company’s stock 
insisted that Clive should be sent out at all costs to 
restore the good name of the Company. 

When Clive arrived in India in May, 1765, the situation 
Cliv ’ power of the 

Second British in Bengal and Bihar had been finally 
Term in secured by the battle of Baxar. Only three 
**** ’ years previously the power of the Marathas 
had been shattered at Panipat, and Northern India 
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reduced to confusion. The French were no longer 
active rivals of the British ; and there seemed no power 
in India which could resist them. Their arms were 
everywhere triumphant ; and the Mughal Emperor him- 
self was living on their charity. Yet greed and corrup- 
tion everywhere abounded ; the administration, nominally 
conducted by officials of the Nawab, was hopelessly 
incompetent; wJiiJe the exactions of the private trade 
carried on by the English officials constituted a crushing 
burden upon the prosperity of the territories in which 
they enjoyed power divorced from responsibility. 

Clive began at once to initiate a policy of reform, for 
which he must be given great credit. ' If the 
Rcformi. ^^^sults wcrc not completely satisfactory, the 
difficulties in which he found himself involved 
must bear at least a portion of the blame. He set 
himself at once to compel the Company’s servants to 
execute the new covenants pressed upon them by the 
Directors, which involved the renunciation of private 
trade, and the restriction of all presents within narrow 
limits. But in the course of executing this reform, it 
was quickly discovered that the salaries paid by the 
Company to their servants were utterly inadequate. 
Hence, while the participation of the English officials in 
private trade, and their acceptance of presents had been 
carried to the most culpable limits, any reasonable 
attempt to supplement their meagre salaries was quite 
intelligible. Tlic proper course was to have increased 
these salaries ; but to this the home authorities of the 
Company would not agree. Clive, attempting to make 
the best of the situation, put forward a plan which 
should regularize, and secure from abuses, the participa- 
-tion of the Company's servants in inland trade. He 
instituted a society for commerce in salt, betel leaf and 
opium, the profits of which were to be shared in regular 
proportions by the Company employees. This arrange- 
ment, while severely censured by the home authorities, 
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seems to have been the best which Clive could do at the 
time. It was much resented by the civil employees of 
the Company, who bitterly opposed the efforts of Clive 
to limit their operations. At the same time, Clive 
alienated the military by abolishing the system of extra 
pay. .which had become customary since 1757. A 
dangerous mutiny broke out, -which was only quelled 
by Clive’s magnetic powers of personal leadership. 

As a corollary to these attempts to reform the Com- 
pany’s finances, Clive turned his attention to the political 
situation. He saw at once that the root of the mis- 
goyernment in Bengal was the divorce of power from 
responsibility. Unfortunately, it was quite impossible 
for the Company at this period to undertake the direct 
administration of the affairs of the province. The 
Company’s servants were few in number ; and absolutely 
ignorant of administrative work. Further, 
Jl*® their open assumption of authority as rulers 
n»°Kan. 0^ Bengal might well have involved England 
in hostility with other European powers. 
Clive was tlius unable to proceed as far as he himself -- 
and later opinion—might have desired. He chained .for, 
the Company from the Emperor the Diwani of Bengal, 
which entailed the right to collect and administer the 
revenues of the province. At the same time, the Nawab 
was converted into a titled pensioner, who received a 
fixed annual subvention from the Company. We may 
note that the Emperor gladly entered into these arrange- 
ments, because he was guaranteed a share of the Bengal 
revenues. He was also given the districts of Kora and 
Allahabad for the maintenance of his Imperial dignity. 
Clive wisely made no att empts to annex Agra and Oudh, 
which were entirely in the power of the British. He 
reinstated the Nawab Wazir Shuja-ud-daula in his pos- 
sessions (with the exception of Kora and Allahabad) 
and concluded a defensive alliance with him which 
guaranteed him the support of British troops when- 
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ever he consented to furnish the cost of their 
maintenance. 

The practic al resu lt of Clive’s negotiations was to 
make the Emperor and the Nawab of Bengal 
Govern P fpsioner s of the Company. Farther, the 
ment.™* Company, which now held the Diwani from 
the Emperor and controlled the Nizamat 
through the Nawab, obtained the regularization, accord- 
ing to the current Indian political theory, of the position 
which they in fact enjoyed. But for the reasons which 
we have already mentioned, it was deemed more ex- 
pedient to exercise these functions through deputies. 
The task of general administration, like that of revenue 
collection, sTill remained with officers who were in 
theory the subordinates of the Nawab but were in 
practice controlled by two Deputy Nawabs appointed 
for Bengal and Bihar. It may be noticed, however, 
that in 1769, English supervisors were appointed to 
oversee the work of the Indian Revenue ofiScials. 

Early in 1769 Clive left India. His achievements had 
been considerable ; and he had made pecuniary sacrifices. 
Although fie had not thoroughly purified the administra- 
tion, he had initiated and maintained reforms of consider- 
able magnitude. In the course of his work, he naturally 
made many enemies, who returned to England and 
attacked him bitterly. Unfortunately for the Company, 
his measures did not succeed in securing financial equili- 
brium ; and in 1772 it became plain that the Company 
was in danger of insolvency unless British Government 
came to its aid. 
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CHAPTER VII 
Parliament Intervenes 

From the middle of the eighteenth century onwards, the 
historifin may trace a growing disposition on the part of 
the people of Great Britain to concern themselves with 
Indian affairs. It is interesting to notice that so early as 
1759, Clive had suggested in a letter to Pitt that the 
power acquired hy the Company was too great to he 
wielded by any mercantile organization. He proposed 
that Bengal should be taken over by the British people. 
The suggestion struck the statesman to whom it was 
addressed as premature ; but within a very few years, 
the British Government found itself compelled by 
circumstances to concern itself actively in the regulation 
B ’t‘sh Indian affairs. There were two principal 
Public reasons for this. In the first place, the return 
and”ndia England of men who had made immense 
fortunes in Bengal tended to increase political 
corruption. The actual influence exercised by these so- 
called ‘ Nabobs ’ upon English affairs has been greatly 
exaggerated ; their historical importance lay in the social 
animosity they excited ; which in its turn led to demands 
for the investigation of conditions in which private 
individuals, without any claim to pre-eminence either in 
breeding or ability, could acquire fortunes so tremend- 
ous. If there were such wealth to be won in India, so 
opinion in the inner circles of the British Government 
began to murmur, it was time that the State, to whose 
military and naval support the Bast India Company 
owed the preservation of all it possessed, took a share in 
the business. Further, at this period we begin to notice 
the rise of a small number of members of the House of 
J^ommons, impelled partly by philanthropic motives and 
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partly by personal considerations, who espoused what 
they regarded to be the true interests of the people of 
India. Despite these various factors, the intervention of 
the British Government in Indian affairs might have been 
long delayed, had it not been for the policy pursued by 
the Company itself. The proprietors of East India 
Company stock determined, against the opposition of the 
Court of Directors, to raise the dividends from 6 to 10 
per cent in 1766, and from 10 to 12 J per cent in 1767. ' 
Govenjment thereupon intervened ; made some altera- 
tions pi the constitution of the Company ; fixed a limit to 
the ^ate of dividend ; and demanded annual payment of 
;^400,000 as the price of " all owing the Company to 
retain its privileges. But financial difficulties 
Misfor!*^ increased. Profits had long been on the 
tunes of decline ; partly owing to the expense of main- 
pan^**™' military establishments in various 

parts of India ; and partly owing to the manner 
in which the Company's servants devoted themselves 
to the inland trade— and their own profits— rather than 
to overseas trade and tlie Company’s gain. Accordingly, 
in 1772, the Directors found themselves obliged 
to apply to Lord North for a loan of one million pounds, 
without which they professed themselves unable to carry 
on their business. A great sensation resulted; and 
Government appointed two Parliamentary Committees 
to investigate the position. The reports of these 
Committees revealed startling facts. Between 1757 and 
1766, nearly two and a quarter million pounds had been 
received by the Company’s servants in Bengal as 
presents. This sum did not include Clive’s jagir^ the 
capital value of which represented a further 
^dRevc ;^600,000. From these revelations 

latioiu. . ' there grew a general feeling that the East 
India Company was imperilling the good 
name of Great Britain by its mismanagement of domains 
which had been acquired largely with the assistance of 
3 
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British troops. These ParliamenUirj- investijjations 
produced two immediate consequences. The first was 
the censure of Clive ; the second was the beginning: of 
British Jcpfislation desifrned for the regulation of Indian 
alTairs. 

On account of the prominent part which Clive had 
played in recent events of India, he wa.s 
censured, the prjncipal witness before the 

Committee. Many of his nction.s, includinp 
particularly the deception of Amin Chand and his accep- 
tance of immense presents, excited the severest criticism. 
He defended himself most ably in Parliament by speeches 
whicli are .still worth readingf. His frank and manly 
hearing: produced a considerable impression upon his 
fellow-members, who rejected a resolution to the effect 
that Robert Clive had ' abused the power with which he 
was eritru.stcd to the evil example of the .servants of the 
public and to the dishonour and detriment of the State.' 
After a whole night’s debate a resolution was unani- 
niou.sly c.irricd which, while it noted the sum of money 
which Clive had received, added, ‘ Robert Clive at the 
' same time rendered great and meritorious services to his 
' country.' But though Clive was honourably acquitted, 
the ordeal through which he had passed drove him 
to inciancholia ; and in 177*1 he committed suicide. We 
cannot, in a book of these dimensions, embark upon 
a rca.soncd consideration of Clive’s merits and character. 
We have to rest content with the brief description, 
already given, of hi.s most important achievements ; which 
both for good and for evil carry their own lesson. 

Despite the sensation caused by the investigation of 
Clive's conduct. The real importance of 
meni'' Parliamentary intervention in Indian affairs 
wBcrti ii» lies elsewhere. Before the re.solution specifi- 
Supre- attacking Clive had been moved in the 

House of Commons, that body had committed 
itself to the doctrine that all acquisitions made under the 
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influence of military force or by treaty with Indian I- 
princes belonged to the State ; and that all appropriation 
of such acquisitions to the private emoluments of persons 
entrusted with civil or military power, was illegal. In 
other words, Parliament showed itself determined to 
assert its supremacy over the Company. In the same year, 
1773, two Acts of the greatest importance were passed. 
The first dealt with financial affairs. The Company was 
granted t^ loan which it desired ; on the condition that 
dividends were limited, and that accounts were submitted 
half-yearly to the Treasury. The second, which is 
commonly called the Regulating Act, created anew form 
of Government in India, subordinating the Company to 
the control of Parliament and laying down the founda- 
tions from which the Indian constitution has gradually 
evolved. 

The Regulating Act destroyed the independence of 
the Company by requiring the Directors to 
The submit to the Treasury all correspondence 
ing^Act dealing with Indian revenues ; and to a 
Secretary of State all matters concerning 
civil and military affairs, and the government of 
the Company’s possessions. The Directors themselves 
were henceforth to be elected from the shareholders for , 
four years ; one-quarter of their number was to retire 
every year, and must remain out of office at least one 
year before being re-elected. By these means, the 
whole administration of the Company was definitely 
subordinated to Parliamentary control through the 
Ministry of the day. Equally' important were the 
changes^made by the Act in India. A Governor- 
General was appointed for Bengal, with four Councillors 
to assist him. The decision of the majority of votes 
was to be binding upon the Governor-General. The 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay were to be con- 
trolled by the 'Governor -General and his Council in so 
far as they'wcre precluded from commencing hostilities 
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or nejjotiatiiiff treaties with the Indian Princes without 
the previous consent of the Benjral authorities. The 
Act also empowered the establishment of a Supreme 
Court at Calcutta consisting of the Chief Justice and 
three Puisne Judges. 

The practical defects of the Regulating Act were very 

lu Defects ambiguities of 

‘ the Indian situation, because it did not assert 
the sovereignty of the British Crown in India. As was 
shortly to become disastrously apparent, the, Council of 
Bengal could readily paralyze the Executive Government 
by overruling the Governor-Genera]. Further, the 
Bengal authorities had no real control over the 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, who were specifi- 
cally allowed, in the case of urgent necessity, to act 
independently. Worse still, there was great ambiguity 
as to the position of the Supreme Court. No sufficiently 
definite provisions were made regarding either its juris- 
diction, the law that was to be administered, or its 
relations with the executive. But although important 
defects became apparent in the Regulating Act within a 
very few years ; the Act itself deserves to be remember- 
ed and to be studied by all who are interested in 
Indian history. It stands as a definite landmark ; not 
merely because it represents the first effective interven- 
tion of the British Parliament in Indian affairs ; but 
also because it is the real starting-point from which the 
growth of an Indian constitution may be traced. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


The Emergence of Order : The Domestic 
Reforms of Warren Hastings 
After Clive had left India, the Governorship of 
Bengal was successively occupied by two individuals of 
administrative experience and mediocre ability. Between 
1767 and 1772, it became obvious that the dual system 
set up by Clive, under which responsibility rested with 
the Nawab and power with the Company, was quite 
incapable of checking the numerous abuses which 
flourished in the administration of Bengal. The Com- 
pany’s servants engrossed the internal trade in many 
commodities. Bribery and corruption flourished. And 
although the Deputy Nawabs appointed as 
Mi>gov heads of the administration in Bengal and in 
in Bengal. Bihar were men of strong and upright 
character, they were powerless in the face of 
an unworkable system. In 1769-70 a terrible famine 
occurred in Bengal, in which it is estimated that no less 
than one-third of the population perished. Private 
charity was freely invoked and generously forthcoming ; 
but at that time the idea that the administration was 
responsible for straining every nerve to save life when ' 
natural calamities occurred, was quite unknown. The 
British could not have done anything even if they had 
realized this responsibility, for the simple reason that 
the administration was entirely under the control of 
Muhammad Raza Khan, the Deputy Nawab, and his 
subordinates. He did not concern himself with the 
sufferings of the people ; and insisted upon the collec- 
tion of revenue almost in full. It is, however, to be 
feared that certain of the Company's servants were not 
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al)ove adopting the current practice of buying up food 
grains’ and retailing them at high prices. 

While Bengal was suffering severely from famine, the 
effects of which lasted almost for two gene- 
manage- rations, the Company’s affairs in Southern 
Madras being sadly mismanaged. After 

the elevation of Muhammad Ali to the throne 
of the Carnatic, his power became for practical purposes 
transferred to the Company. The result was another 
regime of double government ; the Nawab being 
nominally responsible for the administration of his 
territory through his own officers ; while in practice 
power rested with the Company. But whereas in 
Bengal the battle of Baxar had resulted in the acqui- 
sition of a comparatively stable frontier, on the Madras 
side the foreign relations of the Company were very 
difficult. In Mysore an able and ruthless Muhammadan 
soldier named Haidar AH had built up a powerful 
military State, displacing the ancient Hindu dynasty 
which had for long ruled the country. The Maratha 
confederacy, still formidable through the strength of its 
individual princes, constituted another danger. Both 
Haidar Ali and the Marathas had to reckon with the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, who aimed at the extension of his 
already considerable territory. Nominally, the Nizam 
was the ally of the Company ; but this did not prevent 
p ^ him from intriguing with Haidar Ali and the 
SUiIaHon. ^i-aratlias, as he imagined his interests dic- 
tated. In 1767 an alliance between the three 
Indian jmwers was defeated by British troops ; but next 
year the foundations of future trouble were laid by a 
peace with the Nizam which entailed the hostility of 
Haidar Ali. Fighting continued for the next two years. 
The British utterly mismanaged both their warfare and 
their diplomacy. And Haidar Ali was able to obtain 
peace almost on his own terms in 1769, This treaty 
N provided for the mutual restitution of conquests and 
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bound each party to come to the assistance of the other 
if it were attacked by a third power. How the Madras 
authorities could have committed themselves, in the 
face of the Directors’ express instructions, to a provision 
of this sort passes understanding ; but it argues both 
inefficiency and roguery on the part of the Company’s 
servants. The natural consequence became shortly 
apparent. Two years later, when the Marathas invaded 
Mysore, Haidar Ali applied for British help. The 
Madras authorities made excuses ; with the result that 
tliey earned the discredit of breaking a treaty ; and 
incurred the hostility of a relentless foe. 

Fortunately, at this moment, a strong man took 
charge of the Government in Bengal. Warren 
mseof Hastings, one of the few men who had 
HMtinge, emerged with clean hands from the melan- 
choly episodes of the Bengal revolution, was 
appointed to succeed Cartier as Governor in J772. He 
enjoyed the unbroken confidence of the Directors, who 
had great faith in his ability and disinterestedness. In 
view of the criticisms which have been so frequently 
levelled against his personal character, it is worth while 
to remember, from the first moment when we encounter 
his name upon the page of the history, that until 1774, 
when he was brought into conflict with Philip Francis, 
his integrity had never been impugned. At the time 
when the British Government was deeply concerned 
with the corruption of the Company’s administration in 
India, and was doing all that lay in its power to set 
matters upon a better footing, Warren Hastings 
appeared to be the one man worthy of selection for the 
responsible post of Governor-General. Lord North, in 
speaking upon the Regulating Act, stated in the House 
that ‘ He should propose a person who, though flesh and 
'blood, had resisted the greatest temptations— that 
' though filling great offices in Bengal during the various 
' revolutions that had been felt in that country, never 
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* received a single rupee at any one of them, and whose 
‘ abilities and intense application would be apparent to 
' any gentleman who would consider what he had done 
‘ during the first six months of his administration.' It 
seems perfectly plain, as Mr. Vincent Smith remarks, 
that the man who had earned such praises by twenty-three 
years’ faithful service, could not possibly have become 
within the next few months the corrupt tyrant 
" depicted in the libels emanating from the spite of Philip 
Francis, We shall find much in Warren Hastings' 
conduct to question ; and much to condemn. But we 
shall find on the whole very little support for the views 
put forward in the glittering prose of Macaulay or in 
the unbalanced rhetoric of Burke. 

We have now to consider the condition of affairs 
which faced Warren Hastings when he became Governor 
of Bengal in 3772. 

Earlier historians have been led by the dramatic ^ 
episodes of his impeachment and trial to 
Hi« First concentrate their attention rather upon the 
tratTon!*' period of his administration. But recent 
liistorical research has proved conclusively 
that Hastings' greatest work was performed during his 
first two years of Governorship— that is to say, while he 
still enjoyed considerable power ; and when he was not 
embarrassed by the unworkable restrictions which the 
Regulating Act imposed upon him. The situation was 
extremely difficult. A purely mercantile community, 
ignorant of the customs and the social habits of the 
peoples over whom it exercised power, was now forced 
by circumstances to step into the place of a decaying . 
government. Hastings found himself obliged lo embark 
upon a fundamental reorganization of the entire State. 

He had to place tlie officials under control; to re- 
habilitate the system of finance; to establish judicial 
protection ; and to restore the security of person and 
property. 
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The first step was to abolish the_dual_system of 
Abolition established by Clive, which had 

of the by this time proved itself thoroughly unwork- 

able. ' The Nizamat had ceased to function in 
System, . . . . , , , 

practice owing to the impotence of the Nawab. 

The Diwani, exercised through deputies virtually ap- 
pointed by the Company, was in a state of confusion. 
English supervisors appointed to overlook the opera- 
tions of the Indian Revenue officials were ignorant of 
the language and the customs of the country, eager 
only to enrich themselves, and utterly in the hands of 
their Bengali men of business. So unsatisfactory was 
this system that the Company resolved to take a bold 
step, and to ‘ stand forth as Dewan.’ The Directors 
were probably urged to this course by observing the 
contrast between the prosperity of the districts of 
.Burdwan, Midnapore and Chittagong, where the revenue 
work was actually carried on by their own officers, and 
the misery characterizing the rest of Bengal. Accord- 
ingly, the Deputy Nawabs of Bengal and Bihar, 
Muhammad Raza Khan and Maharaja Shitab Rai, who 
re^y controlled' ^cn administrative machinery as still 
existed, were removed from their office, and put on 
their trial for embezzlement. Hastings strongly protest- " 
ed, for he knew that both were honest. But the orders 
of the Directors were unyielding. After being tried on 
a number of charges put forward by Nand Kumar and 
other of their unscrupulous enemies, both officers were 
honourably acquitted. But their posts were abolished, 
being superseded by a Board of Revenue with its seat at 
Calcutta. Hastings was now able to effect a number of 
valuable economies. The titular Nawab of 
mte*.**' Beng al, was given a redu ced, subsidy ; but as 

he was at the same time relieved from the 
necessity of maintaining a number of sinecure offices, he - 
actually enjoyed a larger net income. The greatest 
achievement of Hastings’ administration was the syste- 
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matic manner in which he tackled the problem of land 
revenue. He carried out a quinque nnial settle- 
Land raent ; and appointed English officials, mow 
mMt!' called ' Collectors/ with 

competent Indian assistants, to superintend 
- the districts. At first it was uphill work ; the English 
officials were quite untrained ; and the confusion which 
they had to face, was enormous. But by degrees the 
work was done; and Bengal as a whole began to 
approach the level of administration in the districts of 
Burdwan, Midnapore and Chittagong. The Company's 
determination to discharge the functions of Diwan 
enabled order to be introduced into the administration of 
civil justice. The Collectors, as heads of the districts, 
became re.sponsible for dispensing civil law. Indian 
officials, in accordance with the theory of the Nizamat, 
still presided over the criminal courts. Hastings laid 
the foundations of a better system of justice by setting 
up a sjipreme jiiviljjourt and a suprem e criminal., court 
in Calcutta. As a result of this policy of reforms, 
clearly envisaged and carried out with inflexible firmness 
and honesty, Hastings introduced the beginnings of 
order into the civil administration. At the same time, 
he gradually suppressed the anarchy which distracted the 
countryside. He put down the ravages of the sanyasi 
bands who wandered about committing depredations. 
He suppressed dacoity ; and endeavoured to secure the 
strict administration of the criminal law. 

The magnitude of Hastings' achievements in his first 
two years of Governorship will be better 
Difficul- appreciated when it is realized that he had 
Ha#thiB8. means a free hand in carrying them 

out. In the first place, he was much hamper- 
ed by the orders of the Directors ; who did not clearly 
understand the situation of Bengal ; and were continu- 
ally demanding financial relief for the difficulties in 
which the settlements of Bombay and Madras were at 
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this time involved. But in addition, foreign relations 
caused Hastings much anxiety. The Marathas had now 
recovered to a large extent from their disastrous defeat 
at Panipat in 1761. They were once more raiding 
Rajputana and Rohilkhand, and were supreme round 
Delhi. Realizing that the exiled Smperor would be a 
valuable political tool in their hands, they offered to 
restore him to his throne. Despite the advice of the 
British, Shah Alam decided to accept the offer ; and in 
December, 1771, was escorted to his capital by Scindia. 
Naturally, he became a mere creature in the hands of 
his captors, and was shortly compelled to make over to ' 
the Marathas his districts of Kora and Allahabad. 
Hastings declined to allow their revenue to fall into 
Maratha hands, and preferred to restore them to the 
Nawab-Wazir. A new treaty was made between the 
' Company and Shuja-ud-daula by which the latter agreed 
-to pay fifty lakhs of rupees for the restoration of the 
two districts, and to entertain a garrison of the Com- 
pany's troops. This agreement, which was ratified by - 
the treaty of Benares in 1773, led directly to the 
intervention of Hastings in the Rohilla war. 

The facts are briefly these: A Rohilla aristocracy 
consisting largely of Yusufzai Afghans, had 
The settled themselves a short while before in the 
^ country still called Rohilkhand. Their rela- 
tions with the Nawab-Wazir were not cordial ; 
and a tripartite intrigue began from about the year 1770 - 
onwards between Oudh, the Rohillas and the Marathas. 

In June, 1772, a,,treaty was concluded between the 
Rohillas and Oudh by which the Nawab-Wazir engaged 
to defend Rohilkhand in the event of a Maratha invasion, 
at the price of forty lakhs of rupees. Next year, the 
invasion occurred and the Nawab-Wazir maintained that 
he had performed his part of the contract. But the 
Rohilla confederacy, presided over by Hafiz Rahmat 
Khan, evaded payment. Shuja-ud-daula thereupon 
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proijosecl to tlic Bnjrlibh tliat in return for a brj^e subsidy, 
they should lend him a brip:adc to conquer the Rohillas 
as an act of revenue for their breach of faith. Hastinjrs 
• assented with reluctance, apparently belicvinp that the 
occasion would not arise. But 
in 3774 Shiija-ud-daula cate- 
gorically demanded the fnlfil- 

I inent of the British promise. 
Accordingly, British troops 
were despatched to his assis- 
tance ; the Rohillas w ere 
defeated; and their country 
inct)rporatcd in the dominions 
of Shuja-iid-daula. It is un- 
questionable that a hifrhly 
immoral situation was created when British troops were 
emploj ed as mercenaries ajrainst people with whom the 
Company had no quarrel ; but the culpability of Hastinjrs 
has been ridiculously exacjrerated in the hiph-flown 
rhetoric of Burke and Macaulay, who did not make 
allowance for the importance to Bengal of cordial 
relations with Oudh at a time when the Marathas were 
supreme in Delhi. The Rohillas had little better title to 
fiovern Rohilkhand than Shiija-ud-daula himself; and 
it is as foolish to represent them as a simple pastoral 
peoi)lc who were patterns of antique virtue, as to ascribe 
\o Hafiz Rahmat Khan the poetical grenius of the frreat 
lyricist Hafiz of Persia. 

While the fate of Rohilkhand was beinR .settled, a 
drastic change was introduced into the Indian adminis- 
tration as a result of the Rcgfulatinp Act. Before 
proceeding to notice the cfTccl produced by this measure 
upon the situation in Bcnjjal, we may profitably quote 
the words of a recent historian as summing up the 
achievements of Warren Hastings during the period 
when he was still free to act broadly as he thought 
best. 
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* He found the English in Bengal a source of disaster 
' ‘ and misery to the country, apparently incapa- 
Achieve- ‘ ble of cure ; he turned them into a spring of 
Hastings. * which brought integrity and vigour 

‘into its government, humanity into its law 
' courts, freedom into its markets. He found that the 



'‘natives themselves, quite apart from the intrusion of 
-‘the English, hopelessly divided. Had there been no 
* Plassey, Bengal must still have been a prey to anarchy ; 
‘rival princes disputed the throne; marauders drained 
‘ the most fertile provinces ; official corruption and greed 
‘ exploited instead of protecting the peasantry. All this 
' was transformed by Hastings ; a firm authority was set 
‘up; enemies were shut out, and, above all, the long- 
‘ suffering ryot, whose cause Hastings had most at heart, 
' learnt that he could work his land unhindered and enjoy 
' a fair share of its fruits,* and that poor as well as the 
•rich could get hearing and receive justice. It is this 
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‘ detcniiiiiation lo protect the down-trodden cultivator 
‘ more tlian any other sinerle thing that stamps Hastings 
‘ as a statesman. It served him as a clue through the 
‘labyrinth of BengaPs disorders; holding this fast he 
‘ was able to do more than save the English power in 
‘Bongtil— he saved Bengal itself.'^ 

The judges of the Supreme Court and the new 
colleagues of the Governor-General arrived in Calcutta 
towards the end of 3774 ; and the fresh regime 
Recime.'^ was inaugurated on October 20. On a pre- 
vious page we have already noticed some of 
the defects of the constitution set up by the Regulating 
Act; and these defects were now to lead to a six 
years’ struggle which thwarted the best efforts of 
W’arrcn Hastings to discharge the responsibilities which 
lie always keenly felt towards the people over whom he 
ruled. Three of the new Councillors, Clavering, 
Mimson, and, above all, the venomous Francis, shortly 
ciuarrcllcd with the Governor-General, whose place they 
one and all coveted. They proceeded to make an 
acrimonious attack upon Hasting.s’ administration. The 
triumvirate who constituted the majority in the Council 
made common cause ; leaving Hastings and his other 
colleague Harwell, an experienced official, in a perpetual 
minority. For nearly two years Hastings 
Impotent himsclf rcduccd almost to impotence 

and any man of less determination to dis- 
charge a great work clearly envisaged, must have been 
hunted out of office. The majority of the new Council- 
lors emphatically condemned the Rohilla war. Here 
tlicy seem to have been quite right. Vet, as has been 
well said, their greatest anxiety was lo pocket the forty 
lakhs which the Nawab had promised to the Company. 
In their treatment of the ruler of Oudh they showed 
themselves most unscrupulous. Shuja-ud-daula died in 


* ilonckton Jones, IVamn Haslings in Bensal^ pp. 31S-M. 
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1775 ; and the majority in the Council forced upon his 
sjiccessor a new treaty, increasing the subsidies due to 
the Company, and securing the cession of the district of 
Benares. Hastings -fought gallantly for the Nawab- 
Wazir, urging that the course proposed was both unjust 
and impolitic. But he was helpless. 

The spectacle of his humiliation was directly responsi- 
ble for another of the hotly discussed incidents in his 
career. Charges of corruption were brought against 
him in 1775 by Nand Kumar. The majority 
The Nand Jn the ' Council, without subjecting these 
Case. charges to critical examinEftion, proceeded to 
arraign Hastings before themselves. Un- 
fortunately for his own good name, Hastings was so 
incensed by the insulting attitude of his colleagues that 
he refused to meet his accuser. Had he done so, the 
main ground of suspicion would certainly have collapsed ; 
for in 1776, when the Law Officers of the Company came 
to investigate the charges made by Nand Kumar, they 
declared that these charges, even on the ex parte case 
before them, could not possibly be true. But the 
majority of the Council, having, as they conceived, an 
excellent weapon in their hands,' resolved that the 
Governor-General should pay the sum he was alleged to 
have received into the Company’s Treasury. A few 
days later Hastings and Barlow charged Nand Kumar 
and certain others with conspiracy. In July, 1775, 
the trial took place. Nand Kumar was acquitted of 
conspiring against Hastings but convicted of conspiracy 
against Barwell. But the finding was of little 
importance, for in the meanwhile, Nand Kumar had been 
arrested early in May on a charge of forgery put forward 
by one party in a civil suit. It should be noticed that 
the civil suit was an old one ; and that the complainant 
had made up his mind to prosecute as soon as access 
could be had to the forged document. In fact, the 
charge of forgery cannot be connected in any way with 
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Warren Hastinjjs. And despite the mud-flinging: of 
Macaulay, it is impossible to find any support for the 
theory that Hastings and Impey entered into a 
conspiracy to remove an inconvenient individual. The 
trial lasted from June 9 to 16 before all four judges 
of the Supreme Court. The jury brought in a unanimous 
verdict of guilty. It must, however, be pronounced 
a grave miscarriage of justice that the death penalty was 
inflicted upon Nand Kumar. Complicated legal ques- 
tions arise ns to whether the Supreme Court had 
jurisdiction over Indians; and in any case there can 
be little doubt that* the English law making forgery a 
capital ofTcncc could not fairly be applied to India. We 
may notice that the majority of tlie Council made no 
■move to secure Nand Kumar's reprieve, although they 
must have known that his execution would have inter- 
fered with the investigation of the charges which he was 
putting forward against the Governor-General. The 
only rational explanation of such conduct seems to be 
that they were by this time convinced of the unreliability 
of Nand Kumar’s character and the falsity of the 
accusations which they had at one time so eagerly 
believed. 

It will bo convenient at this stage briefly to recount 
the history of the opposition which Warren Hastings 
encountered from another quarter. His troubles in the 
Council came to an end by the death of 
The Colonel Monson in September, 3776. About 
Court."'* a year later General Clavering also died; 

and in August, 3780, the Governor-General 
fought a duel with Francis, the result of which was 
temporarily to disable his most formidable opponent. 
But even before Hastings had become supreme in the 
executive government, he was called upon to face 
serious antagonism from the Supreme Court. Owing to 
the failure of the Regulating Act to define the relations 
between tlie Court and the executive, and to Jay down 
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any dear directions as to the bounds of the Court’s 
authority, the judges displayed an increasing disposition 
to trench upon the power of the Governor-General and 
Council. The Court interfered with the ordinary course 
of administration ; and in particular threatened at one 
time to paralyze the operation of the Diwani Courts. It 
claimed power over people far away from Calcutta. 
Deadlocks soon arose, until at length the executive 
ordered their officers to ignore the jurisdiction of the 
judges ; while the judges declared the Governor-General 
and the Councillors guilty of contempt -of Court. A 
temporary solution was found in 1780 by which Sir 
Elijah Impey, the Chief Justice in the Supreme Court, 
was also made President of the Company’s Court of 
Appeal for Diwani cases. Impey’s acceptance of this 
post has been responsible for much of the belief that he 
was over-subservient to the Governor-General : but no 
good grounds have ever been shown for such 
supposition. He had, however, made himself very 
unpopular in India, and in 1782 he was recalled. 
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CHAPTER IX 


The I'orciph Policy of Warren Hastings . 
Wk have already noticed the remarkable achievements of 
Warren Hastings in the matter of domestic reform. We 
must now turn to his foreign policy. In tliis sphere, as 
wc .shall notice, he Avas far less s«cccs.sful. His mistakes, 
and indeed his faults, lay him open to serious accusation. 

Under the Regulating Act the Hcngal Government was 
given ccri.ain powers over the Governments of Bombay 
and Madras. These powers were not, however, very 
comprehensive or very well defined. Unfortunately, at 
this period, both the subordinate presidencies were in 
the hands of incapable men ; while Madras in particular 
was p.assing through an era of corruption almost as 
serious as that from \vhich Bengal was now 
emerging. It was from the Bombay side, 
Mdrnthni. however, that trouble first aro.se. Since its 
loundation, the Bombay Presidency had 
scarcely extended bcA'ond the limits of Bombay Island 
and certain adjacent ports. But in 1775, the authorities 
sought to accpiirc Salsctlc and Basscin, They hoped to 
achieve this e.stcnsion of Icrrito’ry by interfering in the 
domestic politics of the Marathas. The fourth Peshwa, 
Madho Rao, was succeeded, after his death in J772, by 
Narayan Rao, who after a reign of few months was mur- 
dered by the partisans of his uncle Raghunath Rao, Civil 
war broke out between the adherents of the late Peshwa’s 
postlmmous son, and the party of Ragliunath Rao. 

- Raghunath Rao invoked the aid of the Bombay Govern- 
ment, buying their support by the cession of Bassein and 
Saksette. Hostilities then followed in which the British 
won some success. These events being reported in 
Bengal, Hastings showed a disposition to support the 
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Bombay authorities. He was over-ruled by the majority 
of his Council, who certainly seem to have been right on 
this occasion. The Directors, however, unexpectedly 
intervened on Hastings* side ; the alliance with Raghu- 
nath Rao was renewed in 1778, and the Company was 
committed to a costly war with the Maratha confederacy. 
Early in 1779 an expedition from Bombay, badly led, was 
forced to conclude an armistice at Wargaon, by which 
all territorial possessions obtained by Bombay since 1773 
were to be surrendered. This disaster was redressed by 
the energy of Hastings, who had now recovered power 

Hostilitie* Council. A Bengal force, led by 

Goddard, made a brilliant march right across 
India, capturing Ahmedabad and Bassein. Shortly 
afterwards, the fortress at Gwalior, generally deemed 
impregnable, was gallantly stormed by Major Popham. 
The Gaelcwad of Baroda entered into an alliance with 
the British at this time, which continued unbroken 
throughout all subsequent troubles. The British were 
soon, however, menaced by a very serious danger. The 
Nizam has been offended by the support given to 
Raghunath Rao ; and while still hesitating as to what 
course he should adopt, was enraged by the action of the 
Madras Government, in annexing Guntur. He thereupon 
built up a powerful confederacy in conjunction with 
Mysore and all the Maratha Chieftains except 
the Gaekwad. • Fortunately, the coalition was 
Hyderabad never really operative. Hastings conciliated 
Mysore Nizam by giving up Guntur, and the 

Maratha Chiefs showed little disposition to 
embark upon serious hostilities. But the danger from 
Mysore was real. The Madras authorities had warned 
Hastings that Haidar Ali was only awaiting an 
excuse to launch his troops against them : but the 
Governor-General took no precautionary measures. 
As might have been foreseen, Haidar Ali invaded 
the Carnatic in July 1780, and defeated an English force 
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under Colonel liaillie. Tn October of the same year 
he captured A root. The ^ladras Government was 
unable to resist him successfully, and the whole 
country lay ai his mercy. To add to Hastings' difficulties, 
the French, who had been at war with Great Britain 
since 1778, were known to have despatched a powerful 
e.xpcdilion to India. England herself was now at bay, 
facin" a coalition of France, Spain, Holland and her own 
icvoltcd American colonics. At this crisis Haslinffs 



displayed a wonderful mixture of skill and determination. 
He assured himself of Maratha neutrality by concluding: 
a separate peace with the Raja of Bcrar and with Scindia, 
who in his turn. agreed to negotiate between the British 
and the Maratha confederacy. This eventually resulted 
in the treaty of Salbai, which in 1782 gave the English 
Salscttc. This treaty is important not merely because it 
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finally detached the Marathas from Haidar Ali, but also 
because it secured twenty years of peace be- 
makes tween the confederacy and the English. Hast- 
peace ings Can fairly be criticized, first for needlessly 
Marathas. Provoking hostilities with the Marathas ; and 
secondly for failing to make adequate provision 
against Haidar Ali*s designs. But it must be admitted 
that when the crisis arose, he encountered it with 
consummate courage and address. While labouring to - 
conciliate the Marathas, he spared no pains to restore the - 
position in Madras. Sir Byre Coote was despatched from 
Bengal, and Haidar Ali was defeated with terrible loss at 
Porto Novo in 1781. Other victories followed. But by 
this tiipe the French expedition had arrived, and a 
powerful fleet temporarily disputed command of the sea 
with the British. The English Admiral, Hughes, though 
inferior in resources to the great French 
Danger* seaman, de Sufifren, succeeded in keeping his 
French. fleet in being, and in preventing the French - 
from exploiting the difficulties of the English. 
During the year 1782-3, five severe engagements were 
fought between the English and the French fleets. But 
de Sufifren, owing to the absence of a suitable base 
on land, was unable to utilize his momentary naval 
preponderance in Indian waters. He did succeed in 
landing a force to assist the Mysore Sultan ; but when in 
1782, the year of Rodney’s great naval victory in the 
West Indies, the control of the seas once more fell 
indisputably into the hands o.f the British, his task became 
hopeless. After the treaty of Versailles in 1783, Mysore 
was left unaided. Haidar Ali had died at the end of 1782 
and was succeeded by his son, Tipu. The new ruler 
of Mysore showed himself fully capable of resisting his 
antagonists ; but his resources were much exhausted by 
Struggle struggle. Had the Madras authorities 

with pushed the advantage of their position, they - 

Myiore. might have dictated terms of peace, but they • 
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so managed the affair that the Sultan was able to 
manoeuvre them into the position of suppliants. The 
treaty of Mangalore, signed in 1784, merely confirmed 
each party in its possessions and provided for the restora- 
tion of prisoners— a provision which Tipu for his part 
did not carry out. With the end of the fighting in the 
Carnatic, generally known as the Second Mysore War, 
the security of the British in India remained uncontested. 

We have seen that Warren Hastings was successful in 
^ preserving British influence in India from a 

series of serious dangers. Unfortunately, 
actions of the difficulties to which he was exposed in the 
Hastmffs. following 1778 led him into a number 

of actions which must be severely reprobated. Struggl- 
ing against a host of enemies, he was frequently at his 
wit’s end for money, and compelled to adopt question- 
able expedients for obtaining it. The outbreak of war 
with. France in 1778 led him to demand a special war 
contribution of five lakhs of rupees from Raja 
Chait Singh of Benares. Equal sums were 
exacted in each of the two successive years. 
The Raja claimed that his agreement with the Company 
exempted him from all contribution beyond bis regular 
tribute of 22^ lakhs ; but Warren Hastings remained 
obdurate. In 1780, the Raja offered the Governor- 
General a present of two lakhs ; which Hastings accepted ' 
and devoted to the pressing needs of the Company ; but 
he would make no reduction in the special contribution. 
The Raja's endeavours to evade what he regarded as an 
unjust obligation excited the wrath of Hastings, who 
went himself to Benares and endeavoured to carry 
matters with a high hand. A rising took place which 
forced the Governor-General to take refuge in the 
fort of Chunar; while Chait Singh, fearing the con- 
sequences to himself, fled to Gwalior, His nephew was 
installed as Raja and compelled to pay a largely enhanced 
tribute. There can be little doubt that Hastings 
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behaved with ' impolitic .severity and precipitation ' ; and 
all arpumen'ts-' as to whether he was theoretically 
justified or unjustified in demanding from the Raja 
a special war contribution arc of little significance in 
comparison with his impetuous mismanagement of the 
whole aiTair. 

The second indefensible incident, also to be ascribed 
to the financial dillicultics of the Governor-Gencral, was 
the case of the Begams of Oudh. Asaf-ud- 
BcRiiins. <jJitila, the Nawab-War.ir, had fallen into 
arrears in his subsidy for the payment of 
British troops. Further, being of an extravagant dis- 
position, he needed money. His mother and grand- 
mother having obtain- 
ed large estates and 
a valuable treasure 
upon his father’s death, 
Asaf-ud'daula desired 
to turn their resources 

I to his own use. In 
1775, the Nawab- 
Waxir’.s mother had 
paid him a large sum 
of money on condition 
that the Company 
guaranteed that he 
would make no further 
demands. But six years 
later, his financial necessities were greater than ever. 
He met Hastings at Chunar, soon after the deposition, 
of Raja Chail Singh, and concluded an arrangement for 
the adjustment of his debts. Hastings believed, rightly 
or wrongly, that the Begams had been concerned in 
Chait Singh'.s revolt. He thereupon cancelled the 
arrangement made in 1775 and authorized the British 
Resident at the Nawab-Wazir's Court to assist in putting 
- pressure to bear upon the old ladies. This was done, 
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and large sums of money were obtained^^Are is no 
reason to suppose that Hastings either knew or desired 
to know the exact measures employed ; but the whole 
incident is thoroughly discreditable, and it is difficult to 
disagree with the verdict of Sir Alfred Lyall : ‘ The 
‘ employment of personal severities, under the superin- 
‘ tendence of British officers, in order to extract money 
‘ from women and eunuchs, is an ignoble kind of under- 
‘ taking : To cancel the guarantee and leave the 

‘Nawab to deal with the recalcitrant princesses was 
‘ justifiable ; to push him jon and actively assist in 
‘ measures of coercion against women and eunuchs was 
‘ conduct unworthy and indefensible.’ 

After spending some time in arranging the affairs of 
Benares and Oudh, Hastings returned to 
Uiheif* Calcutta in 1784. Here he received the news 
that Parliament had passed Pitt’s India Act. 
Thoroughly disapproving of this measure, and conscious 
that he was not receiving the support of the Ministry at 
home, he determined to leave India. The Directors 
throughout trusted him and gave him their full confi- 
dence ; but they were no longer in possession of the 
power they once had exercised, and he doubtless foresaw 
difficulties in the future. The great Governor-General 
left India in February, 1785. 

For roughly seven years after the passing of the 
Parlia- Regulating Act of 1773, Parliament had been 
ment and able to give little time to India. The rebel- 
theCom- lion of the North American Colonies, and 

panjr. 

the war of revenge conducted by France, had 
turned the attention of statesmen and politicians alike 
to European and American affairs. But in 1781, when 
the Charter of the East India Company dame up for 
renewal, the control of the State was still further 
extended. The Company’s privileges were, it is true,* 
renewed for another ten years ; but the financial arrange- 
ments between the Company and Government were more 
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strictly repiilatcd, and the hands of the Directors further 
tied in the conduct of business. Two Parliamentary 
Committees were appointed to enquire into Bengal 
affairs and the Carnatic war respectively; and in 
May, 1782, the House of Commons resolved that 
the Governor-General and the President of Bombay 
should be recalled. The Court of Directors ignored 
this rcsohition, as they were legally entitled to do. 
Parliament, however, did not meekly accept this 
challenge to its authority. In 1783 Fox brought forward 
his India Bills, the effect of which, had they been 
passed, would have been to transfer the valuable Indian 
patronage to the hands of the Government. The 
measures were thrown out by the House of Lords ; King 
George III forced a dissolution; and Pitt 
Act.* ” power for twenty years. One of 

his first measures was the India Act of 1784. 
Si.x Commissioners, consisting of the Chancellor of the 
Bschequer, a Secretary of State, and four Privy Council- 
lors, were set up to deal with the civil and military 
affairs of India. This body was generally known as the 
Board of Control ; and before long real power passed 
into the hands of the senior Commissioner, who became 
known as President. Orders passed by the Commis- 
sioners were to be transmitted to India through a secret 
Committee of the Directors ; and the Court of Proprietors 
were deprived in large measure of their power to inter- 
fere in matters of policy. In India, Government was 
concentrated in the hands of a Governor-General and 
Council of three Members ; while Madras and Bombay 
were definitely subordinated to Bengal in all important 
matters. A non-aggressive policy was clearly formulated, 
it being declared that ' to pursue schemes of conquest 
* and e.\tcnsion of dominion in India are measures 
‘ repugnant to the wish, the honour and the policy of 
‘ this nation.’ Circumstances, ns we shall shortly see, 
were to make this pious pronouncement entirely im- 
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practicable"; but in an endeavour to carry it into effect, 
the Governor-General and his Council v/ere expressly 
prohibited from declaring a war or entering into warlike 
alliances, against any of the Indian States, without the 
consent of the Court of Directors. Other enactments 
were passed, about the same time, remedying certain of 
the defects which experience had discovered in the 
Regulating Act. The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
was defined ; and the Governor-General was given power 
in case of emergency to over-rule his Council. But 
despite the increasing control exercised by the British 
Government over Indian affairs, the whole patronage of 
the Company remained in the hands of the Directors, 
who also retained theoretical power to recall the 
Governor-General. 

Warren Hastings lived for thirty-three years after his 
retirement. When he returned to England, his 
Sjjeached enemies combined to launch an attack 
upon his conduct in India. The spite of 
Philip Francis, a soured and discontented man, found an 
invaluable ally in the noble, though frequently mis- 
informed, humanitarianism of the great orator Burke. 
In 1786, Burke moved in Parliament for papers dealing 
with various points of Hastings* administration ; and in 
the debates which followed, the House condemned his 
dealings with Chait Singh and the B.egams of Oudh ; 
while acquitting him on the questions of the Maratha 
and Rohilla wars. An agitation was then started for 
his impeachment; and so strong was the prima lack 
case that Pitt, Prime Minister, and Dundas, President 
of the Board of Control, felt themselves bound to 
acquiesce in the procedure. The trial began in 1788. 
Warren Hastings was accused before the Lords by 
repre.sentatives of the Commons, the principal ‘ Managers ’ 
of the business being, Burke, Fox, and Sheridan. At 
first the accusers enjoyed a certain measure of popular 
support ; but this they quickly lost owing to the indecent 
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violence of their language, which contrasted so strongly 
with the dignified bearing of the accused statesman. 
■ Burke, in particular, almost lost his mental equilibrium ; 
and mstead of confining his accusation to those incidents 
in Warren Hastings’ career which might fairly be pro- 
nounced culpable, destroyed all chances of success by 
irritable abuse and wholly unwarranted imputations 
against the personal integrity of his adversary. The 
procedure dragged on until 1795 when Hastings was 
acquitted upon all the charges. 

Probably no statesman in the world has had his public 
conduct so completely explored and laid open to view as 
Warren Hastings. To those of us, who prefer to 
examine the circumstances of the impeachment rather 
from the original documents than through the brilliant 
distorting-glass of Macaulay’s imagination, it is obvious 
that the proceedings evoked most remarkable evidence of 
the administrative ability, the courage, and the equani- 
mity of the great Governor. His mistakes and his rare 
acts of injustice, when they are brought to light, do but 
serve to emphasize the more noble traits which in 
eminent degree characterized the major portion of his 
career. But the impeachment, while it inflicted upon 
Hastings a degree of suffering which every impartial 
critic must now recognize to have been in a large 
measure undeserved, did at least perform one public 
^ service of the highest importance. It brought home 
both to the statesmen and to the people of England the 
defects of the system which Hastings was called upon 
to administer; and it -cleared the ground for those 
salutary reforms in the government of the Company’s 
possessions in India which were to lay the foundations 
for a new and happier era. 
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CHAPTER X 


The New Era 

When Hastinjjs left India, he handed over charge to 
Sir John Macpherson, the senior Member of 
grJohn Council. Thc previous career of the new 
er- Qo^gj-nor-Gencral had been disreputable; 
and during his eighteen months of office he 
indulged in what Lord Cornwallis afterwards described 
as ' a system of the* dirtiest jobbing.’ He effected some 
financial economics; but his administration of foreign 
policy was unsuccessful. The great Mahadaji Semdia 
was allowed to obtain thc government of the provinces 
of Agra and Delhi with complete control over the 
titular Emperor. 

The authorities in England determined at this time to 
embark upon a sensible innovation. They 
felt that thc responsibilities henceforth to be 
discharged by aGovcrnor'General necessitated 
thc appointment of a man from English 
public life. After some abortive negotiations 
witli Lord Macartney, at this time Governor 
of Madras, they appointed Lord Cornwallis Governor- 
General and Commander-in-Chief in 178G. Thc new 
Viceroy, despite his disastrous surrender to General 
Washington at Vorktown in the American War of Inde- 
pendence, was popular and thoroughly trusted. The 
power which was given him to override the majority of 
his Council constitutes the best proof of the estimation 
in which he was held by all parties. He was in every 
way well fitted to undertake the reform of the Indian 
administration. Without personal ambition, he was 
animated by a strong sense of public duty, He abhorred 
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corruption of any kind and his standard of honour in 
financial matters was beyond reproach. He set his face 
like a rock against jobbery: and had the courage to 
refuse everyone, from the Prince of Wales downwards, 
who approached him in this connection. 

So far as Indian affairs are concerned, the importance 
of the Governor-Generalship of Cornwallis 
rS ™ mB resides almost entirely in the domestic reforms 

which he initiated. Relations with the Indian 
Princes interested him but little ; he directed his atten- 
tion rather to the reform of the Services; to the 
settlement of the land revenues ; and to the re-organiza- 
tlon of the law courts. We may proceed to deal with his 
achievements in each of these directions in the briefest 
possible manner. 

We have seen that the principal difficulty with which 
Clive and Hastings were confronted in their 
.♦ ' endeavours to introduce purity of adminis-. 

tration.*' tration was the temptations which beset the 
Company’s servants in India. The Directors 
refused to pay their employees an adequate salary; 
preferring to give them an annual sum which was little 
more than a retaining fee, supplemented by large 
commissions on the business they transacted. Further, 
since no pensions were allowed, it was inevitable that 
the Company’s servants should devote a large share of 
their energies to the acquisition of a fortune which 
wpuld enable them to retire in comfort. Thanks to the 
energetic advocacy of Cornwallis, the Directors were 
I now compelled to revise the whole system. The 
Governor-General sternly repressed the handling of 
^ commissions, securing to the Company’s servants 
adequate salaries with whidi, he insisted, they should be 
content. He further introduced a separation — afterwards 
largely modified— between their executive and judicial 
powers. So thorough were his reforms that we can 
trace from his time the rise of that recognized and 
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unquestioned integrity which has for long been the 
pride of the covenanted services in India. 

Equally important, from the point of view of future 
developments, were the changes which Lord 
Avenue ^o^^wallis introduced into the land revenue 
Reform, system. Itmust.be realized that when the . 

Company acquired the Diwani of Bengal, they 
found a system in vogue which was a natural develop- 
ment of the Mughal plan. The cultivators paid a fixed 
' share of the produce of their land to zamindars, who in 
their turn contracted with the Government for a specified 
amount. In the course of the first half of the eighteenth 
century, the office of zamindar became hereditary. 
Hence, although in theory the zamindar still remained 
a mere contractor, he henceforth acquired a definite 
transferable right to a portion of the land revenue. In 
addition to settling the incidence of taxation in his area, 
he was also within certain limits, responsible for law and 
order. Great confusion, however, existed ; the payment 
of dues to Government was often in arrears : and the 
local administration of the zamindars displayed grave 
^defects. Hastings, as we noticed, with the object of 
stabilizing the situation, and securing the payment of 
Government dues, began to lease zamindari rights to 
the highest bidders for a period of five years. Un- 
fortunately, unrestricted competition led among other 
evils to the promises of larger sums than the zamindars 
could pay. Arrears once more mounted up, and the old 
families were in many cases displaced by new men. As 
though to make matters even worse, a system of annual 
leases was then tried. The blunder was soon rectified ; 
for the flow of capital was checked on account of the 
The Per Precarious nature of the zamindar’ s tenure; 
manent ' and the revenue suffered. Lord Cornwallis, 
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ment. 


after devoting much care to an examination 
of the facts before him, determined to afford 


the zamindars as much security as possible. In 1793, 
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therefore he recommended that the fjovcrnment dues 
should be fixed in perpetuity. It is often said that 
Cornwallis made the mistake of confusing the Bengal ^ 
zamindar with the English landlord. The statement is 
perhaps correct if applied to the House of Commons and 
the Home Government ; but the Company’s servants in 
India were far too closely in touch with facts to fall into 
an error so elementary. The British authorities were 
animated by two principal motives in making this 
change. In the first place, they were anxious to secure 
some kind of stability in the land revenue system ; and 
in the second place, they were anxious to give the 
zamindars a stake in the prosperity of the area which 
they controlled. Lord Cornwallis made no mystery of 
his intentions. He desired to create a landholding class 
attached by their interests to the British, and enabled by 
the fixity of their tenure to secure the proper develop* 
ment of tlie land. But the disadvantages of the plan 
were great. In the first place, he sacrificed, to an extent'/ 
which he did not realize, the rights of the cultivators ; 
who, instead of holding their land by traditional right, 
became from this time forward the mere tenants of the 
zamindars. Further, the State deprived itself for ever 
of the right of profiting by any subsequent increase in'/ 
land values ; and as a result the zamindars henceforth 
enjoyed the whole difference between the sums paid to 
them by their cultivators, and the suras which were due 
to the State. Accordingly, as has been said, ' the rest 
‘ of India has to be taxed more heavily that Bengal 
! landlords may enjoy the privilege of special emolu- 
ments.’ Generally speaking the immediate results of 
the permanent settlement were good ; and the main 
criticism which can be brought against it is that it was 
introduced at a time when the value of the land was / 
imperfectly known. Had it been brought into effect a 
few years later, the anomalies which are still apparent at 
the present time would never have been so marked. 

4 
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But in fairness to Lord Cornwallis it should be 
remembered that his plan worked very well for three- 
quarters of a century, and substantially contributed to 
the wealth and prosperity of Bengal. 

^ The third great reform of Lord Cornwallis was in the 
organization of the judiciary. He set up in 
Judicinry ^ under a European 

judge; divested the Collectors of judicial 
functions ; and established a proper gradation of Courts 
of Appeal. Perhaps even more striking was his reform 
of criminal jurisdiction He finally abolished the Naib- 
Subadar's control over the Nizaimt and erected an 
organization of criminal courts parallel to that of the 
civil courts. An elaborate code of regulations was 
drawn up to guide the new judges. 'Hie law administer- 
ed by the criminal courts was still the ^luhammadan 
Code, although it was .slightly modified in certain 
directions. Its equitable working was, to some e.\tent, 
ensured by the supervision of the Court of Criminal 
Appeal, the Sadar Nizamat Adalat, wliich stood on 
equal fooling with the Sadar Uiwani Adalat, tlic Supreme 
Court of Appeal for the civil organization 
Tlic.se domestic reforms of Lord Cornwallis, which 
laid the foundations of the existing adniinis- 
Poiulc" trative system of British India, occupied the 
major portion of the Govcrnor-Gcnerars 
attention. He was somewhat indifferent to the interests 
of foreign policy ; his principal wish being to secure 
peace for his remedial measures. He refused to inter- 
fere in the politics of Northern India ; and turned a deaf 
ear to the appeal of the Mughal Emperor, who was again 
exiled. But he was unable to avoid hostilities with 
Mysore. His course of action was much complicated by 
the ill-advised treaties into which the iMadras Govern- 
ment had from lime to lime entered. The Nizam 
appealed to the Briti.sh for help in recovering certain 
territories of which he had been deprived by the Sultans 
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of Mysore ; but Lord Cornwallis discovered to his 
embarrassment that the claim of Mysore to these terri- 
tories had been recognized by treaty. After some 
hesitation, Cornwallis decided to support the Nizam, for 
he saw that Tipu Sultan was meditating 
Hostilities hostilities. He accordingly placed British 
Mysore. troops at the Nizam's disposal ; and very 
disingenuously omitted Tipu Sultan’s name 
from the list of British allies against whom these troops 
were not to be employed. At the end of 1789, Mysore 
attacked the Company’s ally Travancore ; and the 
Governor-General thereupon formed a combination with 
the Peshwa and with the Nizam against Tipu. Fight- 
ing continued from 1790 to 1792, in which year the 
ouhvorks of Seringapatam were captured, and Tipu 
Sultan was obliged to make his submission to the 
Governor-General. A large indemnity was paid ; and 
the Sultan was*compelled-to cede half his dominions. 
The Company obtained Malabar and some less impor- 
tant territories which enabled them not only to cut off 
Mysore from the sea on the west ; but also to command 
the defiles giving access to the Mysore plateau. Both 
the Marathas and the Nizam obtained accessions of terri- 
tory and a share in the indemnity. Had the Governor- 
General so desired, he could unquestionably have 
conquered the whole of Mysore ; but he was not anxious 
to do so ; and he desired to conclude peace before the 
outbreak of hostilities with France— which he saw to be 
imminent. 

In 1793, Cornwallis left India, He had performed a 
great work in the foundation of the adminis- 
W ork of trative system, but his neglect of foreign policy 
wallis. to expose his successors to grave difficulty. 

Tipu Sultan, who had been crippled but not 
destroyed, was attempting to intrigue with the French, 
with Afghanistan and with other Indian States. In 
Northern India a duel was being fought between Scindia 
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and Plolkar for the control of Hindustan. Nevertheless, 
on the whole it is true to say that the Governor-General- 
ship of Lord Cornwallis Rave the British a much-needed 
breathing space. The introduction of a proper adminis- 
trative system greatly increased their real power ; while 
the policy of non-interference in foreign politics, though it 
sowed the seeds of future trouble, enabled the Company’s 
finances to achieve stability. As a result of this latter 
fact, there was comparatively little opposition in England 
to the renewal of the Company’s privileges in 2793 for 
another twenty-four years. 

Lord CoVnwallis was succeeded by Sir John Shore, 
who continued the policy of non-interference. 
Shorl*’" ^ exemplary personal charac- 

ter ; but he did not possess the initiative and 
the dctcrininalion so necessary to an occupant of the 
great office of Governor-General. In particular, the 
studious neutrality which he preserved in foreign politics 
served to demonstrate the impossibility of the British 
dominion remaining stationary. In 1811, Sir John 
Malcolm wrote : ‘ It was proved from the events of this- 
' administration that no ground of political advantage 
' could be abandoned without being instantly occupied 
' by an enemy ; and that to resign influence was not 
' merely to resign power, but to allow that power to pass 
‘ into hand.s hostile to the British Government.’ 

Shore refused to support the Nizam, despite treaty 
obligations, when Hyderabad was threatened by the 
Maralha confederacy. The Nizam was defeated at the 
battle of Kharda in 1795 and the Marathas became 
supreme in the Deccan. The Nizam thereupon dismiss- 
ed the British battalions, and employed a French 
Officer named Raymond to recruit battalions of French- 
men. Fortunately for the British, troubles shortly broke 
out in the Maratha confederacy. The young Peshwa 
Madhav Rao Narayan committed suicide ; and the great 
Maratha statesman Nana Fadnavis found himself bitterly 
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opposed by the new Peshwa Baji Rao II. In conse- 
quence, the results of the Alaratha victory at Kharda 
were largely sacrificed by the rival factions who compe- 
ted for the Nizam’s assistance. Troubles also arose in 
Oiidh ; but here Sir John Shore acted with greater 
vigour. He interposed in a succession dispute : and 
concluded a treaty by which the Company made them- 
selves responsible for the defence of Oudh in return for 
an annual subsidy. The great fortress of Allahabad was 
handed over to the British. 

Towards the end of his Governor-Generalship a 
serious mutiny broke out among the military officers, 

. who resented the reduction of their perquisites resulting - 
from the reforms of Lord Cornwallis. Sir John Shore 
displayed great weakness, and surrendered all that was 
asked in the way of allowances. The Directors there- 
upon recalled him ; and after an attempt had been made 
to persuade Lord Cornwallis to resume the Governor- 
Generalship, the post was offered to Lord Mornington. 
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CHAPTER XI 


Some Great Indians of the Eijyhteenth Century 
It is unforlunfitcly impossible in a work of this 
character to describe in as much detail as is desirable 
the outstanding personalities of Indian politics. We 
Imve been ratlicr concerned to trace the course of large 
movements particularly those whose influence has 
continued down to our own times. For this reason, we 
have devoted the principal portion of our space to 
recording tlic growth of the British Dominion in India. 
In order to supplement, to some extent, this neglect, we 
may now briefly study ccitain outstanding personalities 
who played their part upon the stage of Indian history 
during the latter half ot the eighteenth eentury. 

One of the most remarkable figures in the period 
with which we have been dealing is iin- 
fflicstionably the great Mahndaji Scindia. 
Tlic son of a Maratha of humble origin, who 
had by chance won the favour ot the Peshwa, ^lahadaji 
by his extraordinary abilities grew to be the most 
considerable of the Maralln Chiefs, The temporary 
ruin of the Maraiha confeder.icy in the battle of Panipat 
—in which Maliadaji sustained a serious wound- 
cleared the w.iy for the emergence of four powerful 
dynasties. After some' trouble, Mahadaji obtained from 
the Peshwa the lagirs which his father had held, and, 
by degrees consolidating his power, became the most 
important ligurc in Maratha politics. He was not dis- 
posed, however, to take much part in the intrigues of 
the Poona Court ; for he perceived in the weakness of 
the Mughal Empire and the confusion of the Peshwa’s 
situation an opportunity to become the arbiter of 
Hindustan. In 1771, as we have already noticed, he 
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was successful in persuading Shah Alam to quit the 
protection of the British and to re-enter Delhi. Scindia 
thereupon became for a time the power behind the 
throne. He first came into conflict with the Company 
through their espousal of the cause of Raghunath Rao ; 
and the reverses he encountered— more particularly 
Popham’s capture of Gwalior in 1780— opened his eyes 
to the strength of the BritLsh. From this time forward, 
he kept on good terms with them, and rendered valuable 
service to Warren Hastings in his peace negotiations 
with the Maratha Confederacy. Through his agency, 
the treaty of Salbai, which greatly enhanced his 
influence, was concluded. He was recognized as an 
independent ruler, and a British Resident was appointed 
to' his Court. Impressed by the efficiency of the 
Company’s troops, he determined to secure his power 
by an army disciplined upon the European model. He 
engaged foreign Generals in his service, and with their 
aid built up a force which was among the most 
formidable in India. Amongst the most famous of these 
Generals was Xount d e Boigne, who served his master 
well and faithfully and enabled Mahadaji to secure 
control over a large portion of Hindustan. Scindia’s 
army consisted of three brigades of regular troops, 
equipped much in the same way as those of the Com- 
pany, with the necessary complement of artillery and 
cavalry. With their help he was successful for many 
years in exercising a preponderating influence in the 
politics of Central India. In 1786 he again established 
the Emperor Shah Alam in Delhi, obtaining as his 
reward the grant of Vicegerent of the Empire for the 
Peshwa and for himself the dignity of the Peshwa's 
deputy. Owing to the hostility of the Rohillas, his 
control over Hindustan was precarious ; and in 178'1 he 
received a temporary check from a coalition of Rajput 
powers ; but in 1788 he succeeded in occupying Delhi 
itself. He also conquered much of Rajputana ; and 
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reduced the lieredilary cnemj' of his house, Indore, to a 
position of inferiority to himself. The culmination of 
Maliadaji’.s power came in 1792, when he went to Poona 
to lake part in the solemn investiture of the Peshwa as 
Vicegerent of the Empire, he himself being: the repre- 
sentative of the Maratha confederacy at Delhi. His 
power showed every siffn of increasing: ; and there can 
be little doubt that he would have absorbed Oudh, had 
not Lord Cornwallis addrcs.scd him a stern warning. 
Me was too wise to .seek hostilities with the British ; 
but had he lived longer, might well have inspired a 
formidable combination against them. As it was, he 
died in 1794, and his grand nephew Daulat Rao 
succeeded to his great dominions. Mahadaji Scindia, 
the real founder of the greatness of his historic line, 
lakes rank among the ablest of Indian rulers during his 
age ; but like the majority of Maratha Chiefs, he 
established no formal administrative system.^ He 
regarded the larger portion of his territories rather as a 
source of tribute than as regions which claimed his good 
olTiccs as ruler and protector. The sufferings which 
his subordinates inflicted upon Rajputana were, in 
particular, very great. 

The second notable figure, whose career we may 
briefly describe, offers a remarkable contrast 
to the conquering might of the great Maha- 
daji. Ahalya Bai of Indore must be included 
among the most eminent of those women who have risen 
U> tame in India. Born in 1735, Ahalya Bai married 
Malhar Rao Holkar ; but when she was thirty years of 
age, her husband died leaving her as the surviving repre- 
sentative of the dynasty. Remarkable to relate, she 
ruled Indore State for the next thirty years, with the loyal 
co-operation of the subordinate Chiefs. She was 
successful in maintaining peace within the boundaries of 
her dominions ; and she was able to secure herself from 
external aggression. She raised her capital Indore 
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from being a mere village into the position of a wealthy 
city ; and she devoted much care to fostering its pros- 
perity. She was herself responsible for the manage- 
ment of affairs ; sitting in open Durbar without a veil to 
transact business. But with all her practical virtues, she 
did not cease to exemplify the noblest traits of Indian 
womanhood. The principal object of her life was to 
promote the prosperity of all around her. Her charity 
and her munificence both to men and animals knew no 
bounds ; her favourite study was the Puranas wliich she 
could well read and understand. It is a little wonder 
that the success of her rule, in combination with the 
nobility of lier character, won her the adoring respect of 
her people. Indeed, it is pleasing to encounter, amid 
the blood-stained welter of the laic eighteenth century, a 
character such as that of Ahalya Bai,^ who ruled in 
peaceful prosperity over a contented people. Sir John 
Malcolm has paid a noble tribute to her. He says, ‘ It is, 
‘ however, an extraordinary picture, a female without 
' vanity, a bigot without intolerance. . . . Her name 
‘ is sainted and she is styled an Aialar or incarnation of 
‘ the Divinity. In the most sober view that can be 
‘ taken of her character, she certainly appears, within 
' her limited sphere, to have been one of the purest and 
‘ most exemplary rulers that ever existed.’ In the State 
which she did so much to raise to prosperity, lici 
tradition is venerated and beloved to the present day. 

Unfortunately for India, Ahalya Bai was a character 
unique in her age. The next portrait which we shall 
briefly sketch was far more typical of existing conditions. 
HaidarAIi ffreat conqueror Haidar Ali. 

We have already found occasion to notice the 
military exploits of this Commander, whose talents and 
ferocity combined to make him a formidable enemy to 
the British. The facts of his early career are briefly to 
be stated. He was born in 172 2, j)eing the second son 
of a Mysore official. He remained completely illiterate, 
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spiiiiclin;^ ihc (irsl years of his life in indolence. Circum- 
slances, however, bronfjlu him into contact with the 
French; and pcrceiviii}: the superiority of disciplined 
European iioop.s, he formed a corps of sepoys trained 
in llie Frcncli manner, with a considerable artillery 

- manned by European mercenaries. Winning the favour 
01 the t'.hicf .Minister of the Raja of Mysore, he received 
an itulcpcndent command, becoming: at length General 
oi the Mysore army. By l/Hl, he was the ruler of 
My^oie in everything; but name. Two years later, 
aflei a leniiiorary reverse of fortune, he comiuercd 
Kmar:i and obtaineil possession of the treasures of 
Bediioiv. An incsdenl is told of his eonduct at this time 
whidi throws considerable light on his character. A 
liiahnna named KlMmlerao, whom he had befriended, 
joined a combination 4»f his iialiam’s enemies. When 
the ailianec was deteated, the friends of Rhanderao, 
indiuhiig ihe Kaja .ind the Palace lariics, prayed Haidar 
to hive merc\ upon him. ILiidar replied that as 
Khandeiao was an old servant, he would not only spare 

- Ills life hut dieiish him ' like a parroiiiiet ’. Witli grim 
irony he omtined the unforlunate man in a gigantic bird- 
cage m the open market-place ; and allotted to him rice 
aiui milk as though in fact he had been the inmate of an 

- aviary. Knaiidcrao survived for a year in this miserable 
eondiiioii, .m oliject of pity and terror to all who beheld 
him We need not here repeat the iiartieulnrs already 
recuiinied in prcviiius cliapters regarding Haidar Ali\s 

' wars with the British. We have noticed the vacillating 
policy of the -M.adras Government, from which Haidar 
jirofitcd to the full. He never forgave the failure of the 
lilnglish to come to his assistance when he.claimed their 
aid in 1772 ; and eight years later, he had his revenge in 
the destruction of Baillic's forces. But when Warren 
Hastings began seriously to devote the resources of 
Bengal to averting from Madras the danger with which 
Haidar Ihrealeiied it, the Mysore leader proved no match 
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for the f:cncr;ilsliip of Sir Eyre Coolc. Ileforc his 
siuUkn death in December, 17 S 2 , Haidar Ali knew tlinl 
liis atrercssive schemes had been hopelessly defeated ; 
and lie had already detennined to concentrate upon the 
defence of Mysore. It is said that before he died, Haidar 
AH remarked to his Chief Minister, ' I have committed a 
'jrreat error; I have purchased a draiiijlu of spirits at 
' the price of a lakh of pairodas ; I sh ill pay dearly for 
*my arrogance: between the English and me there were 
' perhaps mutual grounds of dissatisfaction but nut 
‘ sufficient cause for war, and I mit^ht have made them 
'my friends in spite of Muhammiul Ali. the most 
'treacherous of men. The defeat tjf many Ibailhwailes, 
' and Baillies will not destroy them I can ruin their 
‘ resources by land, but I cannot dry up the sea, and I 
'must by first weary of a war in which I can {:ain 
‘ nothin" by fijihlin".’ These remarkable sentiments 
serve to display tlie native s.ajjaciiy of the clislinKuished 
leader. He perceived too late that lie could not contend 
with a nation which exercised control of the sea. Had 
he realized this fact in lime, it is quite possible tiiat the 
dynasty he founded would have survived until the 
present day ; for cxercisinir as he did a inimile personal 
supervision over every department of the Government, he 
had founded a State of extraordinary strength. He ruled 
by sheer terror, frequently inflicting: public flo"ffinj:s 
of the severest character upon liis most eminent 
Ministers and even upon his own sun. liis mental 
alertncs.s was remarkable. He amid .speak five dlfTerenl 
languacfcs, and his memory was extraordinary. Ilis 
intellectual equipment, combined with the fierce dctciini* 
nation of his character, raised him miieh above llie level 
of contemporary rulers in sheer mastery of mankind. 

Of his son, Tipu, there is less wliich is worthy of 
record. Like Haidar, Tijiu was the bitter 
SuUon enemy of the British ; but unlike the father, 
the son had not the wisdom to realize the 
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impossibility of successful ajcression. He was a brave 
and skilful jrencral, ever ready to take advantage of the 
mistakes of his opponents : and the incapacity of certain 
individual British officers such as Braithwaite, whose 
forces he had annihilated in 1782, confirmed him in his 
opinion that he was the greatest general of his age. 
(Juite unnecessarily, he greatly inflamed British feeling 
against himself by his extraordinarily cruel treatment of 
llie prisoners who fell into his hands. He had some 
claims to originality of mind ; and seems to have desired 
to emulate Akbar. He invented a new calendar, a new 
coina.gc and new weights and measures. As Sir 
Thomas Mtinro remarked, ' A restless spirit of innovation 
‘ and a wish to have everything originate from himself, 
•was the predominant feature of his character.’ He 
displayed great, if fitful, intolerance towards non- 
Muslim taiths ; but was not so orthodox as to refrain 
from making gifts to Hindu temples and invoking 
Brahmin prayers in times of danger. His rule was 
liarsh ami cruel ; and when he was killed, under 
circumstances which we .shall .shortly relate, fighting 
bravely against the British, he died unreg retted by his 
.subjects, who welcomed the return of the ancient dynasty 
lii.s House had supplanted. 

For Refncnct'— 

.'I.iliadaji .Sunliu, (Kitlc-sof Iiiilia.) 

Uiirtiav, Ihti. 

Will;-., Skrtc/srs of Soulknit ImUn, 



CHAPTER XII 


The Expansion of British Power 

The new Governor-General, Richard Wellesley, Earl of 
Worningfton, was one of the createst of British 
Wenealcy Hilers in India. In view of the remarkable 
change which he effected in the position of the 
Company, it is interesting to notice that he came to the 
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country animated by no design of cmbnrkinp upon an 
aiTjrressive policy. In a letter written some years later to 
Lord Amherst, Lord Morninffton— by that time Marquis 
of Wellesley— remarked : ‘ I did not arrive at the Cape 
•on my way to India imbued witli the spirit of 
* conquest, and an ambitious desire of extend- 
‘ in" our territorial possessions by violence 
‘ and war. I arrived in the full hope and c.vpectation of 
' finding and of presorvinjr not merely peace in India but 
‘permanent security and with a {general disposition to 
‘ preserve tranquillity and ffood will among tbc native 
‘powers. . . . I never viewed a warlike policy in India as 
‘ suitable to our condition or calculated cither for our safety 
‘ or our glory.' But Wellesley’s hopes of peace were soon 
to be belied. England and France were now locked in the 
death grapple of the revolutionary wars ; and Napoleon 
was at the moment m Egypt cherishing 
A D&neer- designs for the conquest of the Bast. Wellesley 
Situation, quickly realized that the danger from France 
required British to become supreme in India. 
He was strengthened in this belief by his discovery 
that Tipu Sultan, the Nizam and the Marathas were 
all intriguing in greater or less degree for French 
supijort. Tipu himself was actually in correspondence 
with Napoleon. From the British point of view, the 
danger of the situation was increased by the presence of 
large numbers of French mercenaries under the leadership 
of French Generals in the service of the Indian powers. 

As soon as the Governor-General learnt that an alliance 
had been concluded between the French 
Actfon. Republic and the Sultan of Mysore, he deter- 
mined that the time had come to bind the 
Nizam to the British. This was accomplished by the 
plan known subsequently as a subsidiary alliance. That 
is to say, the ruler of Hyderabad agreed to a compact 
with the British Government which should subordinate 
to . them his external policy and his foreign relations ; 
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while they ngreecl to secure his dynasty upon the throne 
by placing at his disposal ‘a contingent of troops for 
which he had to pay. At the same time, the Nizam 
. consented to the disbandment of the French forces upon 
which lie had previously relied. The Nizam was, there- 
fore, reduced to dependence upon the Company, and the 
Governor-General was free to demand the submission of 
Tipu. The Sultan of Mysore returned an evasive and 
contemptuous reply to the letters forwarded to him. 
Lord Mornington delivered his blows with lightning 
speed. The campaign was concluded in two months. 
A Ilombay force advanced from the west ; while the 
main army under General Harris defeated 
Tipu in pitched battle and after a short 
interval, stonned Seringapatam on ^lay 4, 
1791). Tipu was killed fighting gallantly ; and his 
State lay at the mercy of the British. Certain territories 
were allotted to the Nizam ; yet others were taken over 
by the Company ; but the remainder, sufficiently extensive 
to constitute the present large State of Mysore, was 
handed back to a Prince of the ancient Hindu dynasty 
which had been supplanted by Haidar Ali. The actual 
administration was entrusted to the able Brahmin Minister, 
Purnia, who filled the principal offices with local men and 
ruled successfully until 1811. 

For the sake of continuity we may briefly allude to the 
Subac subsequent history of Mysore. The young 
quent behaved so ill, when he received his 

History of powers, that in 1831 Lord William Bentinck, 
then Viceroy, took the State under the direct 
administration of the Company. For the next fifty years 
Mysore was governed by British Residents, who were 
careful to act through the agency of local officials. But 
in 1881 Lord Ripon restored the royal family to power ; 
and from that time onwards, Mysore has been a 
conspicuous example of a well-administered Indian 
State. 
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Freed from the menace ol Tipii, llie Governor- 
General steadily pursued liisdesigfn of making: 
menfof ' British the sovereijin power in India. He 
the shortly afterwards obtained control of Tanjo re 

Silhtidlary return for a subsidy to the Raja. The 
Carnatic was also taken over; the Nawab 
being given a large subsidy and an honourable title. 
But the Governor-General shortly discovered tliat ilie 
plan by which Indian States were to entertain British 
troops for cash payments was unsatisfactory ; since in the 
disordered condition of State finances the subsidies fell 
into arrears. He, therefore, persuaded his subsidiary 
allies to cede definite portions of territory as a provision 
for the forces maintained for their own security. It was 
in accordance with this plan that the Nizam handed over 
in 1800 the territory which he had gained aftci the 
^lysore wars ; and that the Nawab of Oudh surrendered 
Rohilkhnnd and the Northern districts between the 
Ganges and the Jumna. That the Indian Princes who 
entered into subsidiary alliances with the Company reaped 
for the moment at least, advantages of a solid character 
in security and stability, cannot be denied. But modern 
sentiment, while it recognizes the aim underlying the 
policy of Lord Wellesley, does not endorse his methods. - 
There can be no doubt that he paid insufficient regard to 
the feelings of Indian Rulers ; and showed very little 
patience or forbearance when he encountered resistance. 
He himself was entirely convinced, not merely that his 
policy made for the benefit of India by ensuring the 
ultimate pacification of the country ; but that it was for the 
immediate advantage of the inhabitants of the territories 
now brought under the Company’s control. For this 
view there is some justification. It is impossible to deny 
that the government of many Indian States at thi.s period 
was evil and incompetent. But the efTect upon the 
Princes themselves of the system of ‘ Subsidiary alliance ’ 
was disastrous. Relieved of all care for their own defence 
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nncl secured against internal revolution by the support of 
the British, they were for sonic time placed in a position 
which encouraged them to luxury, idleness and dissipa- 
tion. 

The chanjre which had been brought about in the 
position of the Nizam of Hyderabad and the 
wtiMlir Arcot shortly led to trouhlc between 

Marnilin*. thc Company and the Marathas. Maratha 
bands had lonp been accustomed to raid the 
Nizam’s territories ; and they now found themselves cut 
oft from a fertile field of plunder. There was, it is 
true, no particular reason for them to embark upon 
hostilities with thc British. No EiiKlish statesman, 
cither in England or in India, desired to provoke the 
enmity of thc formidable confederaev. But thc Mnrathns 
and the Brilisli represented two distinct and divcr.se 
theories of government, which by their very nature 
could hardly co-exist in adjacent areas. The great 
Marntha Chiefs still continued to live upon n more or 
less predatory basis ; while the Company’s main endea- 
vour was to secure the subslilulc of order for anarchy 
throughout India. Wellesley realized that if peace were 
to lie established, thc Marathas must agree to live under 
a more settled form of Govcrnmcnl. 

At this time, thc internal politics of the Maralha 
confcder.icy were in complete confusion. The 
of*thc*r**" statesman, Nana Fadnavis, 

PoIiiicB. removed the last force which could impose 
moderation on the ambition of individual 
Princes. Daiilal Rao Scindia and Jaswant Rao Holkar 
contested for thc control of the Peshwa, Baji Rao II. 

In 1S02 Holkar’s forces defeated Scindia and the Peshwa ; 
with thc result that Baji Rao fled from Poona to Bassein - 
and appealed for assistance to thc British Government. 
Wellesley was induced to acquiesce in this petition for 
aid for two reasons : first because he feared that if the 
Peshwa failed to get help from the British, he would 
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intrigue witli France ; and secondly because he believed 
that the Peshwa was still the predominant power inMaratha 
politics. An alliance with Uaji Rao, so the Governor- 
General considered, would offer an excellent opporlniiity 
of influencing the Marathas in the direction of 
WellcB- peace and order. What he did not foresee 
M^siake*. that this intervention by the British in 
Maralha politics was hound to terminate in a 
conflict between two opposing systems of Government, 
in the course of which either the British conception of 
order or the Maratha conception of independence, must 
inevitably perish. This was not hidden from the home 
authorities, and Lord CastlercaRli noted that the policy 
of cnleiinR into alliance with the Marathas could only 
be sncces‘«ful on the assumption that * the genius of 
* their covernmcnl is indiistrions and pacific, instead 
‘ of bcinu predatory and warlike.' But the Governor- 
General ihouchl there were good prospects of pence 
On the last day of the year 1802, the treaty of Basscin 
was drawn up, by which the Pe.shwn npreed to enter into 
subsidiary alliance with the British. A dclachmcnl of 
the Company’s troops was to be .stationed at Poona ; 
Maralha foreign policy was i^ be under British control, 
and territory was to be ceded in ordc*r to meet the cost 
of prolcctinfi the Peshwa in his dominions. Baji Rao 
was restored to Poona with the help of the British : and 
Lord Wellesley’s policy appeared to be crowned with 
success. But Scindia and the Raja of Berar definitely 
declined to accept the position, while the Maharaja 
Holkar held aloof. In the autumn of ISO.! war broke 
out. The camjiaifjn was foujrht in three areas ; first in 
the Deccan, where Scindia’s forcc.s were menacinpr the 
^ ^ Nizam’,s frontier ; .secondly in Scindia’s own 
dominions; and thirdly in Holkar’.s territory. 
The Govcmor-Gcncrars brother, Arthur Wellesley, later 
to rise to eminence as the Duke of WelliiiKion, was 
responsible for the Deccan campaipii. He boldly 
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atlaclroil tlm Marallui army, which was many times 
superior to liis own forces in number, at Assayc. A 
complete victory resulted, and Seindia afireed to suspend 
hostilities in the Deccan. The forces of the Uhosla 
Kaja were defeated two months later at Arjiaon in 
Hcrai : llie unreal fj»rtress of (lawajjjarh, was stormed in 
Deeemlier: and two days later the Raja of IJerar 
acoeplvd a subsidiary alliance. The conduct of hostilities 
in Northein India was entrusted tt) fJcncral Lake. 
He caplutcd .‘Mijrarh from Scindia’s troops ; and routed 
the pick of the (Iwalior Army near Delhi. By this 
victoty, the two keys of Hiiulustan, Delhi 
D>mpn'R» pussed into the hands of the Com- 

pany ; the old blind Empcroi Shah Alam 
was set on his throne airain in suitable dijjnily ; and 
'tiven an allowance. Soon afterwards Seindia's remain- 
inr: foices were crushed at I/iswari in xMwar State. 
The battle was fiercely conteste»l ; and aUbouj:h the 
army of Dwalior was defeated, it was far from bcini; 
(lisitraccd. 'i’ije Maralha foiccs, particularly the artillery 
men, loujtiit with e.strai'rdinaiy valour; and when at the 
end of the battle (leneial Lake was cheered by his 
licionous troops, he look off his hat and thanked them, 
but. pomtuu: to the Maratlu «unner.s who were lyiuff 
thick .ibout their cannon ' told them to despise death 
as those brave felhnvs bad done ’. This victory ended 
the war with Seindia. At the end of 1SI)3, the Maharaja 
•icceiited a subsidiary alliance of the usual kind and 
sun emlered a considerable portion of bis territory. It 
was now the tiiin of Ilolkar He had stood aloof from 
the previous liostilitics .and the British Jjoped that it 
would be unnecessary to fi}ilit him. But be put forward 
e.\lrav.'i}:ant demands, and deliberately plundered Jaipur. 
The (lovcrnor-Dciicral thereupon commenced operations 
against him. But the campaign was mismanaged. 
Colonel Mcuison, after advancing loo fur into Rajputana 
got into dillicultics with Hooded rivers, and was forced 
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into a disastrous retreat. Thereupon, the Maharaja 
Holkar attacked Delhi, but was unable to make any 
impression upon the British tjarrison. One of his armies 
was defeated at Dig ; while he himself was routed by 
General Lake at Farrakhabad . But the glory of the 
campaign from the British point of view was marred by 
General Lake’s failure to capture the strong fortress of 
Bharatpur, which he impetuously attacked without a 
proper siege-train. The Raja despite his successful 
resistance, was thoroughly alarmed and hastened to 
make peace ; but there was no disguising the fact that 
British arms had received a serious check. This incident, 
however, exercised little effect upon the course of the 
war. 

The results of the first general outbreak of hostilities 
Results of Company and the Maratha powers 

the were striking. The British gained a large 

Maratha increase of territory. The Doab had been 

annexed ; and the British frontier now extend- 
ed to the upper course of the Jamna. The eastern 
sea-coast between Bengal and Madras was under the 
Company’s control ; and they obtained valuable cessions 
in Bundelkhand and Guzerath. Scindia had been com- 
pelled to withdraw from the Deccan ; and to abandon 
his claims over a large part of Rajputana. Both Scindia, 
Holkar and the Raja of Berar admitted British Residents 
to their Courts. Scindia went further ; and early in 18^4 
entered into a defensive alliance with the Company. 

Had Wellesley received the cordial support of the 
Directors and of the home authorities, there 
Welledey can be no doubt that he would have achieved 
Directors- gi’cat object, which in his own words was, 
‘ The prosperous establishment of a system of 
‘ policy which promises to improve the general condition 
‘ of the people of India and to unite the principal Native 
' States in the bond of peace under the direction of the 
' British power.’ But the Directors looked with dislilfc 
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upon llic manner in which the Governor-General took 
every opportunity of extending the Company’s territory. 
His constant military operations were extremely cxiJcn- 
sivc : and lie was by temperament unfitted to remain on 
cordial terms with a body of business men. So Ion" as 
his military policy was manifestly successful, he received 
the support of the Home Government even in the teeth of 
the Directors’ protests. Bnt the news of Colonel 
Monson’s disaster, together with General Lake's failure 
at liharatpur, united all parties in the demand that tlic 
(iovcrnor-General should be recalled. Accoi din"Iy , Lord 
Cornwallis, now in his sixty-seventh year, was sent out to 
.succeed him. Wellc.slcy left India in Aupn.st, 1805. 

In order fairly to c.stiinalc his achievements, it is 
necessary to remember that diirin" the period 
of his Governor-Generalship world politics 
menu.'*" "*crc tlominalcd by tlic strutrglc between 
Lnttland and Napoleon. (Jnite apart from 
' Lord Wellesley's personal predilections in the direction 
of siibstitulinj: Rood "ovcrnmcnl forbad, he believed that 
the inieiesis of liis country emphatically demanded the 
.supremacy of the Comiwny in India. Unlos.s' this were 
acliieved, ho con.‘*ideicd that France would have lier 
Opportunity to .strike a deadly blow at Great Britain 
in Asi.i. This tlicury appears to have been the inain- 
sptiii" of all Wellesley’s actions. And while we cannot 
from the modern standpoint, justify many episodes of his 
liiRli-haiuled dealiii" with the Indian powers, we must 
noi tail to locoRiiizc first, that he was actuated by no 
personal ambition ; and secondly, that his policy resulted 
“ in the reclamation of a very larpe part of India from 
anaichy, trilnilation and suiTcrintr. 

Considering the circumstances altcndin" Lord 

_ Wellcslcv's recall, it was onlv natural to 

Corn- , , . 

vrnllis'e cxpcct that lus succcssor would adopt a policy 
Term diametrically dilTcrcnt. Lord Cornwallis was 
now old and feeble ; and before he had been 
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1807. As Sir Gilbert Elliot, he had been among the 
principal movers in the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings ; he was a firm believer in tlie policy of non- 
intervention ; and set his face sedulously against any - 
extension of the Company territories. Vet, before he 
had been in India very long, he found himself com- 
pelled to abandon the negative attitude which charac- 
terized the foreign policy of Lord Cornwallis and Sir 
George Barlow. He was obliged to arbitrate between 
the Peshwa and some other Maratha powers ; and to 
suppress disturbances in Bun delkha nd. In two other 
directions also circumstances forced him to act more 
vigorously than was at all compatible with the policy of 
non-intervention. The first of these occurred m 
connection with Berar, which was invaded in 1809 by a 
chieftain named Amir Khan at the head of irregular 
* Pindari * bands. Lord Minto was under no obligation 
to defend the Raja of Berar ; but seeing the advantage 
of preserving order in a territory so close to the frontier 
of the Nizam he despatched a force to repulse Amir 
Khan. His prompt action preserved the peace of India ; 
for the great Maratha powers showed no disposition to 
interfere. But the most momentous departure of Lord 
Minto from the policy of non-intervention is represented 
by his dealings with the Sikhs. 

For an account of the foundation of the Sikh religion 
The Sikhs Gurus, reference must be had to 

works which deal with an earlier period of 
Indian history. We have already had occasion to notice 
from time to time the troubles caused to the Mughal 
Empire after the Sikhs had been transformed, by 
Muhammadan persecution, from a peaceful sect into a 
militant faction. As a result of the anarchy which 
followed the invasions of Nadir Shah and of Ahmad 
Shah Durrani, the Sikh confederacy strengthened its 
hold over the Punjab. The main opportunity for the 
Khalsa came when Ahmad Shah Durrani retired to 
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AfKlKuiislan after crimhinK the Maratha confederacy at 
J’anipat. Hat for some time the Sikhs remained a 
loosely orjranizcil theocracy, divided into twelve mhh 
or learnes. Hence, while they were slronc: in defence, 
they lacked the centralized internal unity which alone 
could have made them a creal ajrjrrcssivc power. 'I’his 
slate of affairs was remedied by the "rent 
Sinfih. I^anjil Sinsfh ; who in 17110 made Lah{>re his 
capital, and cradunlly extended his control 
over the mhh. llis authority rested upon his niag:nifi- 
cenl army, consisting of some 30,000 troops equipped 
and discii)liiicd in the European manner. Under the 
guidance of able fotcign officers, like Ventura and 
Aviial)ilc, this force attained a high level of efficiency. 
Ranjit Singh ruled with a nilhless severity which left its 
mark for huig upon folk-memory. The name of 
Aviiahilc, who governed Pc.sliawar as his deputy, is still 
remembered, and until a fewyenrs ago the beam upon 
which tliis ferocious General hanged three prominent 
citizens every week to discipline, as Ranjit SIngli put 
it, ' that nest of scorpions *, was still pointed out. 

For some time the Sutlej remained the eastern 
boundary of his strong ccntralircd kingdom ; 

certain of the vSikh chiefs 
BriiSih. occupying territory between the Sallej and 
the Jamna sought his protection. Their 
antagonists .ipproachcd the British Resident at Delhi. 
It was plain that if Ranjit Singh wcic left to himself, 
he would shortly advance his anlhorily to the banks of 
the .lanina. .Moreover, he controlled the passes of the 
North-West Frontier; and his attitude might well be 
decisive in the event of danger from that quarter. 
At this lime France and Russia were known to be 
mciliiating a blow .at India through Persia ; 

British regarded the menace as 
PoIiiicL serious. Lord Jlinto fully perceived the 
delicacy of the situation and determined to 
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enter into a treaty with the Sikh potentate. He " 
despatched an able civilian, Metcalfe, to open negotia- 
tions. At first, the hands of the British were somewhat 
tied by danger from the French, and Ranjit Singh was 
astute enough to demand recognition of his control of ^ 
the Satlej-Jamna tract as a price of his alliance. But 
when Napoleon, became involved in the Peninsula 
War and quarrelled with Russia the French threat to 
India vanished. The British took a finner line. They 
claimed that all the Sikh principalities east of the Satlej 
had passed under British protection when Scindia was 
defeated ; and although Ranjit Singh displayed con- 
siderable impatience at this claim, he was at last 
induced to accept it by the diplomacy of Metcalfe. In 
April, 1809, a treaty was concluded which guaranteed 
the Satlej as the eastern frontier of Ranjit Singh's 
territory. 

The complete success of the treaty with Ranjit 
Results experienced for nearly 

of the thirty years from all anxiety in regard to the 
Amntsar Punjab, have somewhat tended to conceal 
the magnitude of Lord Minto's diplomatic 
achievement. On a comprehensive review of the 
nineteenth century history, we must confess that the 
treaty of Amritsar is among the forces by which British 
policy waslargely shaped. But the point which most 
interested contemporary opinion was the fact that the 
British frontier was advanced from the Jamna to the 
Satlej by a Governor-General whose declared policy it 
was to make no additions to the already existing 
territories of the Company. Nevertheless, the duel for 
world-power between England and France, which had 
been the real cause of the British negotiations with Ranjit 
Singh, was destined even under this most pacific of 
Governors-General, to force the Company along its 
inevitable path of extension. A great enlargement took 
place in the scope of foreign relations, which was 
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destined for the rest ol the century to exercise a 
supreme, and at times lamentable, innuence 
PcrMunnd upon the history of British India. Lord 
iunn.""' Minto was induced, by fear of the projected 

I'ranco-Kussian expedition, to despatch an 
envoy to Persia. Unfortunately, the home Government 
had taken a similar stop; and the rival embassies 
quarrelled. Ultimately, however, the Shah of Persia 
ajrrccd to dismiss the French Ambassaddr and to resist 
any force which attempted to pass through his dominions 
on its way to attack India. Another embassy was 
dc.spalched to Kabul. Mountstuait Elphinstone, who 
was in charge, met the Amir Shah Shuja at Peshawar, 
and secured his promise to oppose any attempt at the 
invasion of hulia by French or Persian forces. Finally, 
a treaty was concluded with the Amirs of Sind alonp 
similar lines. 

The widesp-ead fabric of diplomacy was never tested 
in the Govcrnor-(»cncralship of its projector ; for, as we 
have .seen, the French invasion came to nothin^:. But 
the relations of the Company with Persia, with Kabul, 
with the Pimjab, and even with Sind, while initiated in 
this almost accidental manner, were destined to shajic 
the whole course of nineteenth century hisCory in India. 

Lord Minlo is entitled to remembrance primarily as 
j ^ the successful antagonist of French designs 

in Asia. The measures wliich we have 
ob.servcd were perhaps less important from the point of 
view of the immcdi.ate political .situation than the naval 
e.xpcdiiions which he initiated against the French Islands 
and the Dutch Colonics. The conquest of Java in 1811 
was a brilliant fe.at; and although this territory was 
lianded back to the Dutch in 1814, the expedition paved 
tlie way for the ultimate occupation and retention of the 
strategic point of Singapore. 

The Governor-Generalship of Lord ^linto must be 
pronounced successful. He had accomplished notable 
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IhinRS in the sphere of diplomacy, while he had scarcely 
drawn the sword ajjainsl any Indian Power. 

Dancers At the same time, the seeds sown bv the 
or Minto I , . , . , . 

Policy. policy of non-intervention were alieady bcpin- 

nins to put forth a harvest full of omen for 
his successors. The Maratha powers, toRCthcr with the 
rovinir robber bands of Pindaris, were oppressiufr Central 
India and Rajpiitana , the Gurkhas of Nepal were raiding 
British districts ; the Burmese w'crc showiuR a truculent 
disposition upon the North-East Frontier. There was a 
general spirit of discontent on the part of weaker powers, 
such as the States of Rajpiitana, at the policy of the 
Company. We may notice in exemplification of this fact 
a passage quoted by Vincent Smith The Resident of 
‘ Delhi reported ; people do not scruple ti> asset I that they 

• have a right to the piotectionof the British Government. 

' They say iliat the British Government now occupies the 

* place of the great protecting power, and is the natural 
' guardian of the peaceable and meek . but owing to its 
‘refusal to use its influence for their protection, the 
'peaceful and weak states are continually exposed to 
‘ oppressions and cruelties of robbers and plunderers, 

‘ the most licentious and abandoned of mankind.' ^ 

The departure of Lord Minto in 1813 marks the 
termination of the attempts to impose a policy 
M*Era?^ of non-interference upon the Company’s 
servants. From the time of his successor, 
the British authorities began, with some hesitation, and 
reluctance, to acknowledge their responsibility for the 
peace and order of India as a whole. In another 
direction also the Governor-Generalship of Lord Minto 
must be said to mark the close of an era. The 
Company's charter was due to expire in 1814 ; and since 
1808 parliamentary Committees had been at ivork to 

ascertain the justification for continuing cither the 
l 


' V. Smith, p. 615. 
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commcrci.’il monopoly or tlic political rights of the 
Company. It was soon plain that the commercial privi- 
leges were clooniecl. The age of monopoly had passed ; 
and there was a universal demand that the trade of 
India should be thrown open. Accordingly, while the 
Company was allowed to retain its exclusive rights in 
the Chinn trade for another twenty years, it lost its 
monopoly of the trade with India. So far as the 
Company's political and territorial possessions were 
concerned, there was little desire to interfere. Most 
people consideieci that the Court of Directors could more 
safely be entrusted with the patronage of the Indian 
services than could the Governments of the day, control- 
led as they were by the party system. Further, the plan 
devised by Pitt’s India Act gave the Home Government 
an clTcciive share in the shaping of Indian policy, while 
at the same Hme leaving a considerable responsibility 
upon the shoulders of the Directors. Suggestions were 
indeed put forward even at this lime that the Crown 
should take over the administration of the Company ; 
that the military forces of the Company should be 
absorbed in the ICing's services; and that the Civil 
services should be recruited by open competition. IJut 
such a plan seemed iircmaturc to the bulk of con- 
temporary opinion ; and in 181.3 Uie political rights of 
the Company were renewed for another twenty years. 

For Moeiicc’- 

(Jwen, SelfCtwni of.DfsPatdsfS, elc. 

Ttiorn, Mauoirs of the H'ar in IrnUa. 

Hutton, .Mivqutss Wetlnhy, 

.M.ilfolin, Pohiuol Ihsloty, 



CHAPTKR XIII 

Problems of Indo-British Commerce 
Tni: termination of the Company’s trade monopoly in 
the year ISl.'i furnishes a convenient point at which we 
may pause in our general narrative to outline the history 
of commercial relations between India and Britain. 
These relations have, particularly of late, constituted the 
subject of acute controversy ; and for this reason we 
shall confine our remarks to well-ascertained or easily 
verifiable facts. 

In the sixteenth century, when the all-sea roiilc 
„„ between India and Europe became commcrci- 

Why ... . , . 

Curopenn idlv important, the extent ot the sea-borne 
Trader* trade was strictly limited— a fact of preat 
came. niomciu now that the land-routes had fallen 

into decay. The annual intercourse was carried on by 
small fleets of vessels, each of which was only a few 
hundred Ions in burden. Hence we must be on our 
cuard attainst over-enthusiastic estimates of the immense 
value of the Indo-European trade Further, it is a 
common mistake to imagine that European traders 
•were attracted to India by the wealth of the country. 
This i'i not so ; ihcy came to seek certain commodities 
whicli, ihoujjh hifihiy prized in the We.sl, were cheap in 
India ; the dificrcncc between the prices at which these 
articles could be piircha.scd in India and could be sold in 
Europe sufficinR: to secure large fortunes for those who 
trafficked in them. 

l> There are no grounds for maintaining that India was 
a wealthy country, as wealth is now undcr- 
India stood, at the lime when European travellers 
Wealthy, began to make their ob.scrvalions. These 
travellers were impressed by the luxuriance 
of her tropical vegetation and Ujc fertility of her soil, 
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they were astounded by the niaRnificent courts of the 
Indian princes, and by the hordes of jewels and bullion 
which they mistook for surplus wealth, not realizing that 
India, had, unlike Europe, neither banking facilities nor 
systems of credit. But they also pointed out the 
miserable poverty of the great mass of the peojjle, the 
epidemics which devastated them, the famines which 
reduced entire districts to deserts, the squandering of 
the resources of enormous provinces upon the splendours 
of a single court. 

It is particulaily interesting to notice that the articles 
which formed the staple of the trade between 
A^klleg. Buropc in the sixteenth and seven- 

teenth centuries arc identical with those which 
made up the bulk of the commercial intercourse between 
the East and the West in ancient times. The only manu- 
factured goods which European traders could discover 
were cotton cloths, muslins, chintzes, silk cloth and thread. 
These wcie for the mo.st pait the products of luxur^ ‘ 
industries, which catered for the needs of the wealthy 
classes. Tlierc is no evidence to show that either the 
slandjirds of manufacture or the quantities produced liad 
varied in any remarkable dcgicc between the beginning 
01 the Christian era and the sixteenth centurv. The same 
remark is true of the raw products of the country such 
as pepper, indigo, saltpetre and precious stones. It 
was in search of these commodities that the ancient 
navigators made their way to the shores of India; and it 
was again in search of them that the East India 
Com Jinny's Heels Iravenscd the jjcrilous waters of the 
Indian Ocean. 

'J’hroughoiit the .sevenlcenili century, the trade of the - 
East India Company in the east was confined to 
Whftt the dealings in a limited class of goods. Spices 
were sought principally from the Archipelago ; 
raw silk mainly from Persia; saltpetre and 
indigo chicHy from India. A certain quantity of fine 
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cotton cloth, and some manufactured silk goods, were 
exported from India for England ; but the bulk of the 
Company's purchases of these articles were made for the 
markets of the Further East and of Persia. 

The conduct of the Eastern trade was a matter of 
some difficulty for the Company, since India 
** offered but a poor market for the staple 
products of England. Accordingly, the com- 
modities which were purchased in India by the Company 
for export were largely paid for in bullion ; and English 
literature of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is 
full of complaints regarding the immense drain of gold 
and silver from Great Britain to the East. It is inteiest- 
ing to notice that the WTiters of the later Roman Empire 
made exactly the same complaints. The fact is that 
until the Industrial Revolution conferred upon England 
the power of producing cheap cotton goods in large 
quantities, there was practically no market in India for 
anything that the Company had to sell. The profits 
derived from the Indian trade, we repeat, arose from the 
cheapness with which commodities like spices, saltpetre 
and indigo could be purchased in India, combined with 
the high prices which they fetched in Europe. 

We may now turn to the conditions governing the 
organization of India’s internal trade. It has 
Trade remarked that under the Mughal Empire, 

Orcani- a provincial rather than a national system of 
zabon. economy prevailed. The co-existence of a 
number of governing authorities, each of which possessed 
in some degree the power of independent taxation, pre- 
sented a grave obstacle to the freedom of internal trade. 
From an examination of the correspondence of the ser- 
vants of the East India Company during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, it is clear that the large variety 
of dues levied in India upon commerce fell under three 
principal heads. First came the sea customs duties upon 
imports and exports; secondly the inland customs 
5 
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chargfcd upon the transit of groods from place to place ; 
thirdly a ninltiplicity of local taxes of various kinds 
levied both upon traders and manufacturers. It was 
always the object of the Bast India Company to obtain 
from the Mughal Emperors (armans exempting them 
from the second and third categories of 
Dutice. (duties, which were arbitrary in amount and 
injurious in incidence; and when friction occurred 
between the Company and the various local potentates 
of India, the cause almost invariably lay in the claim of 
these Princes to ignore or to override the Imperial 
farmatts exempting the Company's servants from local 
dues. We may notice in passing that this exemption 
was as a whole not inequitable. The Company placed 
at the service of Indian traders facilities for oversea 
transport infinitely greater than anything previously 
available. An increasing stimulus was thus afforded to 
Indian trade, and considerable wealth poured into the 
country. We may illustrate these remarks with parti- 
cular reference to Bengal. In the year 1674, the 
Company’s ‘investment,* which represented their pur- 
chases of Indian commodities for export to Europe, 
amounted to 7^85,000. By 1680, the figure had risen to 
;^150,000, and next year it was ^^2.30,000. The principal 
purchases for export consi.sied of silk and taffeta of fine 
quality, and saltpetre. It was the attempt of Shaista 
Khan to impo.se a crippling burden upon this growing 
trade which led to the beginning of friction between 
the Company’s factors in Bengal, who were supported 
by the Hindu trading classes, and the Muhammadan 
administration. 

Through purchasing fabric goods for export, the Com- 
pany gradually built up a regular organization. 
Company's various parts of the country, subordinate 
Trade factories tverc founded, which had local 
Machinery. particular districts. In eacli 

local branch the Company employed Gtimasias, through 
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whom contracts for the supply, of cloth were made with 
weavers and advances of money were arranged. Diffi- 
culties frequently arose on both sides : for the weavers 
often failed to discharge their contracts ; and the Indian 
agents of the Company were prone to abuse their 
authority. The Company passed frequent regulations 
to prevent the illtreatment of the weavers; but the 
necessity of guarding against fraud rendered it inevit- . 
able that their work should be supervised. Hence arose 
a considerable number of complaints, some well-founded 
and some ill-founded, which have received great 
prominence in the works of certain historians. 

It was obviously to the advantage of the Company to 
foster the commerce and manufactures of 
^oiec«ve which its own prosperity depend- 

Policy. ed. But in encouraging the importation into 
England of Indian textiles, tlie Company 
found itself in conflict with certain local interests. 
Towards the end of the seventeenth century, competition 
between the new East India Company and the old 
London Company flooded the English markets with 
Indian goods ; and at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century Parliament passed^ certain legislation to safe- 
guard English industries. The wearing of silks, and 
dyed or printed calicos and muslins, was forbidden 
within the United Kingdom. The, effects as well as tlie 
scope of this legislation have been much misunderstood. 
In the first place these fabrics formed only one single 
branch of the various kinds of Indian cotton manufac- 
tures ; and in the second place, the Acts did not forbid 
import, but merely prohibited wear. The Company's 
trade in these goods, so far from falling oil, continually 
increased; for they were imported into England for 
purposes of re-export to the continent of Europe and 
lu R IL result of this legislative 

action was that these particular goods were 
not worn in England. It being to the Company’s 
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interest to push their sales elsewhere, a thriving re- 
export trade was built up between England and tlie 
Continent. 'J'he net result was tliat the volume of even 
these specified classes of goods purchased by the 
Company in India for transmission to Europe increased 
and did not diminish : as a study of commercial records 
clearly shows. It is wholly incorrect to say that the 
Acts of 170U and 1720 passed in the interests of English 
manufactures, killed Indian industry. It is further to be 
remarked that there was at the time no Manchester 
cotton industry at ail; it was the English silk and 
woollen interests that Parliament sought to protect. 
But within the next century there occurred two series of 
evenU which did inflict much damage upon the cotton 
manufactures of India. The first was the recurrent 
hostilities between England and France, which from 
lime to time closed the continental markets against 
Indian cotton goods re-exported from England; and the 
second was the rise of the Industrial Revolution. In 
regard to the first set of factors there is little to be 
said ; but the second demands a word of notice. 

It is sometimes absurdly stated that the new industrial 
developments which took place in England 
FicUon.** in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
were a consequence of the plundered wealth 
of India, which, it is said, poured into Great Britain after 
Plassey. Mr. Digby, in his interesting but tendencioos 
book entitled Prosperous Briiisli India, has given currency 
to this error, which is contradicted by chronology alone. 
The great advance in English cotton manufactures 
during the eighteenth century did not take place until 
after 1780. Between 1764 and 1766, the export of 
English cotton goods averaged only ;^223,000; and 
in 1780, which is nearly a quarter of century after the 
battle of Plassey, it amounted merely to ;^3S5,000. It 
was in the year 1785 that the great change came. The 
first steam spinning mill was then at work ; and the export 
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Why the 

Indian 

Cotton 

Induitry 

declined. 


of English cotton goods at once rose to £ 855,000. From 
this time forward, the advance was prodigious. Between 
1786 and 1790 the export averaged £ 1,200,000. Ten 
years later it had nearly quadrupled ; and by 1809 it had 
risen to £ 18,400,000. In the House of Commons, in 
the report of 1793, it was said ' that every shop offers 
British muslins equal in appearance and of even more 
elegant patterns than Indian at one-fourth less in price.’ 
In fact, it was the application of power-spinning and 
power-weaving to the production of cotton 
goods, which displaced India from the pre- 
eminence which she had hitherto occupied. 
The Company, which has been accused of 
crushing Indian industries, found its position 
seriously threatened by this new development. It was, 
however, quite unable to off-set the enormous disparity 
between power and hand manufacture. It is, therefore, 
not surprising that no successful effort was made to 
protect the declining Indian industry. It should further 
be remembered that the Indian consumers profited 
enormously by the presence, upon the Indian market, 
of unprecedented quantities of cheap cotton goods. 
These goods could be sold in India at a price which was 
not merely far below the cost of production of the finer 
grades of Indian cotton manufactures, but which was 
also far cheaper than the cost even of the home-spun 
garments employed by the poorer classes. Those who 
would blame the British authorities for not taking steps 
to protect Indian cotton manufactures against the new 
and overwhelming advantages enjoyed by the power- 
driven British industry, are obliged to assume that 
contemporary statesmen regarded these problems from 
a purely modern standpoint. 

When the cotton industry of India began to decline, 
the East India Company for long devoted its efforts to 
the fostering of the silk industry. The con- 
sumption of Indian silks had been prohibited 


Silk. 
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in England early in the eighteenth century ; but through- 
out the whole of that period the Company imported a 
moderate quantity of Indian silk goods for purposes of 
re-export. Unfortunately, the Bengal silk, which was 
reeled by crude methods, could not compete in quality 
with the silk of Italy. The Company began to cast 
about for methods to improve both the quality and 
quantity of the Indian production. Italian and French 
experts were imported to instruct Indian workmen in 
new methods ; and the Company often purchased for 
export larger quantities than they could dispose of. 
Early in the nineteenth century, thanks to the arguments 
of the Company’s representatives, the British Parliament 
granted a tariff preference of over twenty per cent to 
Indian silk. Curiously enough, the Company’s 
misrepresented. The in- 
Policy. troduction of new and more efficient methods 
necessitated the collection of Indian workmen 
into factories. But, on the other hand, no compulsion 
was employed against workers who preferred to employ 
the traditional methods ; and such persons as did enter 
the factories received largely enhanced wages. The 
Company was merely anticipating the practice followed 
by many modern Governments of establishing under 
satisfactory conditions a model industry, the produce of 
which it purchased itself. The reluctance of a conserva- 
tive class to modify time-honoured methods, and to 
take advantage of the instructions provided in the 
Company’s factories, is the only truth underlying the 
fantastic rumours of barbarous cruelty to which enemies 
of the Company, like the infamous and discredited 
William Bolts, have given circulation. It seems to the 
present writer that the late Mr. R. C. Dutt, in his Mia 
under Early British Rule has entirely misapprehended 
the point at issue, when he accuses the Company of 
discouraging the silk manufactures of Bengal in order 
to promote the silk manufactures of England. The 
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very reverse was the case. English silk interests had 
no reason to bo apprehensive of Indian competition 
after the legislation of the early eighteenth century. The 
Company's markets, as we have already seen, were largely 
continental ; and it was to meet the demands of these 
markets, whose tastes were now governed by the highly 
finished fabrics of Italy and France, that the Company 
embarked upon its plan of raising the level of manufac- 
turing processes in Bengal. The inaccuracy of Butt’s 
conclusion is shown by the fact that throughout the later 
portion of the eighteenth century, that is to say, during 
the time when the Company was engaged in encouraging 
the manufacture, on a limited scale, of good quality silk, 
there was no decline in the purchases of this commodity 
in India. Had the Company really endeavoured to use 
its political power to discourage the manufacturers of 
Bengal, it is highly unlikely that its purchases for the 
re-export market of the Continent would have continued 
on a uniformly high level. 

It is apparent even from these brief remarks, that the 
whole subject of the early trade relations 
Con^ro- between India and Great Britain has been 
versies confused by the statements of contending 

arisen. Controversialists. The fact that controversy 

should ever have arisen must be ascribed 
largely to the jealousy, displayed by Lancashire manu- 
facturers towards the end of the nineteenth century, of 
the vigorous young cotton industry in India, which, by 
the use of modem methods of power-driven machinery, 
gradually re-established itself. This jealousy lament- 
ably affected British policy, so that much justifiable 
heart-burning was caused to Indians. Being convinced 
that the interests of India were at this time sacrificed to 
the political influence of Manchester, Indian public men 
were prone to suspect that past history would reveal 
similar instances of unfair discrimination; and when 
historical records are approached with the desire of 
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* securing support for a preconceived theory, disaster 
usually occurs. But those who claim for India her just 
and proper rights, should be careful to avoid prejudicing 
an indefensible case by historical arguments which can- 
not stand examination. The Company, it is true, failed, 
as men of that age must have failed, to foster Indian 
industries in the manner that modern conceptions of 
nationalism now demand. Such Indian industries as 
existed— and they were very few— were not deliberately 
destroyed. To have created manufacturing interests on 
a large scale would have been impossible for a handful 
of British administrators, confronted as they were by the 
traditional organization of Indian society, which discour- 
ages individual enterprise, and attaches little importance 
to the pursuit of material wealth. 
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Book IL-BRITISH SUPREMACY IN 
INDIA 


CHAPTER 1 

The Triumph over Rivals 

The first Governor-General under the new system, by 
which the Company lost its monopoly of trade, but 
retained its political control * as a temporary concession ' 
was Lord ^loira. He is better known by his later title 
of Marquis of Hastini^s. The new Governor- 
Mw uis of fifty-ninth year, and had 

Hwiingi!* displayed for the greater part of his life no 
particular distinction. He owed his nomina- 
tion solely to his friendship with the Prince Regent. 
But despite his record, he proved himself worthy to 
be ranked among the greatest of India’s rulers. He 
combined in his own hands the supreme military as well 
as the supreme civil control, displaying an unflagging > 
energy which astonished his subordinates. His views 
were clear cut. He recognized that Indian affairs were 
in the last resort under the control of the British 
Parliament; and that the time had long passed wlien the 
Company could claim to be anything but a virtual 
department of the administrative mach.ne. In the next 
place, he was convinced that the policy of non-interven- 
tion had proved a disastrous failure. In his most 
illuminating Private Journals he wrote : ' Our object 
' ought to be to render the British Government para- 
' mount, in effect if not declaredly ' ; and this principle 
guided him throughout his administration. But at the 
same time he was determined to' abstain both from 
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aggrression and from interference. He recognized that 
the Residents at the Courts of certain Indian Princes 
had pursued an irritating policy of pin-pricks in petty 
matters; and this he was determined to stop. *A 
‘ rational jealousy of our power/ he wrote, ‘ was not 
' likely to exite half the intrigues against us which must 
‘ naturally be produced by the wanton provocations 
‘ which we have been giving on trivial subjects to all the 
' States around ’. Finally, he was under no illusions as 
to the difficulties of the situation which confronted 
him. It would be idle, he believed, to expect peace 
''' to continue for much longer ; a cursory glance 
at the attitude of the Indian powers revealed ‘the 
elements of a war more general than we have hitherto 
encountered ’. 

A study of the map of India at this time goes far to 
elucidate the political situation. On the north, 
Political the territory under British control stretched 
hd?a°^ in a belt from the mouth of the Ganges to the 
district of Hissar, north-west of Delhi, This 
belt was broadest towards the east, tapering gradually 
as it approached the west, and occasionally dwindling, 
as when it passed the great enclave of Oudh, to a mere 
connecting slip between the two sections. In the 
Deccan, the whole territory south of the River Kistna 
was, broadly speaking, subject to the British, with the 
exception of the important states of Mysore and 
Travancore. The Company’s territories in India thus 
constituted two great blocks, one on the north and one 
on the south. 

These were connected with each other only by a 
narrow coast strip extending along the western side of 
the Bay of Bengal. Completely isolated from the other 
British possessions stood the small territory surrounding 
Bombay. The great regions of Central India, of 
Rajputana, of the Northern Deccan and Guzarath, were 
outside British influence. 
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By 1813 it had become plain that the reluctance of the 
Company to assume the responsibilities 
liierven- entailed by their power had much to answer 

tion’and foF. The condition of Central India was 

Iti Conse- pitiable in the extreme : while Rajputana was 
groaning beneath the hoofs of Maratha free- 
booters. The constant disorders in territories over 
which the Company had no control seriously menaced 
the peace of the British dominions themselves. Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone summed up the situation as follows : — 
‘ We have long since abandoned the policy which might 
‘perhaps have averted the jealousy of other Indian 
‘ States ; and we have stopped short in the midst of the 
' only other line that was either safe or consistent — that 
‘ of establishing our ascendancy over the whole of India. 
' In consequence, we have still the odium without the 
‘ energy of a conquering people and all the responsibility 
‘of an extensive Empire without its resources or 
' military advantages. There would be some reason 

* in remaining in this dangerous position if we were 

* strengthened by peace ; but so far arc we from that that 
‘ our provinces and the dominions of our allies are much 
' more exposed to invasion and plunder than they could 

* be in the time of war.' By thus pausing in the midst 
of their task, the British had abandoned the greater part 
of India to anarchy. The smaller powers were weakened 
but not superseded. They had been deprived of the 
means of protecting themselves, while the duty of arrang- 
ing for their protection was ignored by the Company. On 
the other hand, the stronger powers were freed from all 
control. Interpreting the indifference of the British as a 
symptom of weakness, they had long considered it un- 
necessary to observe those prudential restraints which 
had hitherto modified their excesses and restrained their 
ambition. Danlat Rao Scindia was constantly urging 
the Peshwa to discard his obligations and to revive the 
Maratha confederacy. The Peshwa, who needed no 
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prompting, was attempting to set in motion a general 
league against the British. The Nepalese were openly 
violating the frontiers and refusing satisfaction. Ranjit 
Singh from Lahore was watching with doubtful eye the 
inexplicable apathy of the power to which he had been 
persuaded to bind himself in close alliance. 

The first fruits of the policy of non-intervention were 
soon gathered by Lord Moira in the shape of 
Gu^lh trouble with Nepal. The Gurkhas, a mixed 
War. Mongolian people, had gradually overthrown 
the ancient Rajput dynasties of Nepal valley 
and by the end of the eighteenth century had victorious- 
ly extended their dominions to the east and west. Their 
ambition was yet unstated ; but on the north, they were 
restrained by the frontier of China ; on the west by that 
of Ranjit Singh. Encouraged by the passive attitude of 
the British Government, they determined to claim the 
plains which lay at the foot of their hills. Their trucu- 
lent aggression made war inevitable. Lord Moira, after 
vainly endeavouring to keep the peace, decided to attack 
the enemy at four distinct points. At first, the un- 
familiar nature of the country, combined with the valour 
of the Gurkhas, led to a series of small disasters. 
Before long, however, the British officers learnt the 
folly of frontal attacks on strongly defended stockades ; 
and with the alteration of their tactics, the issue was 
not long in doubt. By 1816 the struggle was over; 
and under the terms of the treaty of Sagauli, the 
Gurkhas surrendered most of the Terai, including the 
disputed tracts ; agreed to withdraw their claims over 
Kumaon and certain other hill districts ; and received a 
British Resident. The peace concluded with Nepal has 
never been broken ; and almost immediately after the 
war Gurkha soldiers began to enter the Company’s 
array. The British have never attempted to interfere 
in the internal affairs of their ally ; with whom relations 
have been from that day close and cordial. 
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rnfortunatcly for the peace of India, the .initial 
lu Eff i reverses in the Xepalesc war proved a fruit- 
ful source of disturbance. Tlic Residents at 
the Courts of Maratha Princes reported that the Durbars 
were restless and uneasy. Everywhere the forces of 
di ''Order seemed ready to raise their liead. Lord Moira, 
now .Marquis of Hastin:;s, occupied no enviable po.sition ; 
for the Treasury was empty and the home authorities 
were unconvinced of the necessity of anticipatin'? the 
formidable onslaught of conjoined adversaries that was 
uo’.v bein" prepared. But at this moment serious trouble 
broke out with the Pindaris, which not only freed the 
hands of the Governor-General, but also persuaded iiis 
superiors there was no practical alternative to the policy 
of assuminc: paramount power. 

As v:e had occasion to notice, the Pindaris were 
irrcffular soldiery, owin{? a more or less 
Pindnns. nominal allcgfiancc to the jrrcai Maratha 
Chiefs, who for their part occasionally took 
individual bands into their service. The shadow of the 
Maratha name thus rested over these frce*bootcrs, and 
for long: it was believed that any attempt to suppress 
them would be resented by their patrons. They 
v.’andercd about the country as the spirit moved them 
gathering:, like flics upon carrion, where pillage and 
disorder seemed to promise a harvest of loot. They 
were utterly no.^ious, a curse to humanity that cried 
aloud for extirpation. The following description of 
their activities was written in 1809 

‘ The Pindaris generally invade a country in batches of 
' from four thousand to one thousand each. They 

* advance to the frontier with such rapidity that the 
‘ account of their depredations is generally the first 
' intelligence of their approach. As soon as they pass 

* the frontier, they disperse in small parties of from five 

* hundred to two hundred men. They are not encumbered 
‘ with baggage of any description. They carry off every- 
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* thing which is valuable and eaSy of conveyance ; what 
‘ they cannot carry, they wantonly destroy. The incur- 
' sions of these common enemies to peace and tranquillity 
‘ are as regular as the periodical return of the monsoon. 
‘ The blessings which a bounteous Providence showers 
‘ at stated periods upon the thirsty plains of the Deccan 
‘ are as regularly defeated by a host of plunderers, who 
‘ seem to wait with malicious pleasure till the crops are 
‘ripe upon the ground in order that the unfortunate 
‘husbandman may be robbed of the fruits of his 
‘ labour at the moment when he ought to reap them. 
‘ The extirpation of such a race of men will be not 
‘only a measure of policy but service to humanity 
‘ itself.’ 

Encouraged by long immunity, the numbers of the 
Pindaris increased to an alarming extent ; until 
Their in 1814 they were reckoied to have 21,000 

dat?ono. horse, 15,000 foot and 18 guns. In 1816 they 

overstepped all bounds by conducting a foray 
for eleven days and a half in the Company’s territory of the 
Northern Circars. They plundered 339 villages, and put 
to torture between six and seven thousand people to induce 
them to disclose concealed property. In a white heat of 
indignation, the Governor-General wrote in his Journal 
on April IS, 1816, ‘ I have this day read a letter from 
‘ the Guntur Sarcar on. the Coast stating a very affecting 
‘ circumstance. A village was surrounded by the Pindaris. 
‘ The horrors perpetrated by these demons at other places 
‘ made the poor villagers, totally unarmed and incapable of 
‘ resistance, fly to the desperate resolution of burning 
‘ themselves with their wives and children. The houses 
‘ were all of wood and palm leaf mats so that most of 
‘ them being set fire to at once, the dreadful sacrifice was 
‘ immediately fulfilled. Some boys who had not the 

* courage to bear the flames escaped and explained the 
‘ circumstances. All the rest of the inhabitants perished ; 
‘ and I am strictly forbidden by the Court of Directors to 
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‘ undertake the suppression of fiends who occasion this 
‘ heart-rending scene lest I should provoke a war with the 
‘Marathas. Hundreds of women belonging to other 
‘ villages have drowned themselves in the wells, not being 
' able to survive the pollution they had suffered. All the 
‘ young girls are carried off by the Pindaris, tied three or 
‘ four like calves on a horse to be sold.’ 

This time the Pindaris had committed one outrage to 
many. Even the Council m Calcutta, which still adhered 
to the Barlow policy, was horrified and supported the 
Governor in his demand for permission to take strong 
action. The Directors were convinced by his arguments 
and decided to take the risk. ‘ Your language to Scindia 
‘ and Holkar ' they wrote, ‘ will be guided by the view which 
' you may take ; first of the degree to which either of them 
' may be suspected of having assisted or countenanced 
‘ the Pindaris in any measures hostile to us or to our 
* allies ; and secondly of the necessity or advantage of 
‘ the passage through his territories or of the occupation 
‘ of a post in them for the success of your operations. 

‘ An avowed co-operation with the Pindaris against us or 
' our allies on the part of Scindia or Holkar, would, of 
' course, place you in a state of direct hostility with the 
‘ offending Chief.’ 

The Governor-General directed all his energies towards 
averting the possibility of a war with the 
Action confederated Maratha powers. He mobilized 
them. a great army of 120,000 men, divided into two 
parts, which were to converge upon Central 
India from the north and from the south respectively. 
With the certainty that an ample force would be available 
in case of necessity, he laboured to conciliate the Maratha 
princes. Daulat Rao Scindia agreed to stand aside while 
the British dealt with the Pindaris. Tulsi Bai, the lady 
Regent for the young Holkar, was persuaded to make 
common cause against the robber bands. Appa Sahib, 
Regent for the imbecile heir of Nagpur, accepted a - 
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subsidiary alliance as a price of permission to occupy the 
throne. Unfortunately, the Peshwa, Baji Rao, proved a 
storm centre. For years he had been intriguing to 
revive the Maratha confederacy ; and his own personal 
troubles now lent to him the spur of desperation. A 
worthless favourite named Trimbakji had murdered the 
Brahmin envoy of the Gaekwad. He pleaded 
wiiTthe master's orders in justification. The 

Peshwa. Peshwa affected a threatening bearing towards 
the British and commenced levying troops. 
The Governor-General still hoped that his large forces, in 
conjunction with the alliances he had recently concluded 
with Bhopal, Udaipur, Jodhpur, and Kotah would suffice 
to prevent the hostile combination maturing. But he 
left nothing to chance. Scindia, who had been discovered 
to be in correspondence with Nepal, was isolated by 
skilful strategy, and induced to sign a treaty releasing 
the Company from its previous obligation to abandon 
Rajputana to the mercy of the Marathas. Daulat Rao 
gave up the cause of the Peshwa. Soon afterwards, the 
Pathan adventurer, Amir Khan, was guaranteed in his 
new State of Tonk— a step which deprived the Pindaris 
of one of their ablest leaders. The Peshwa, realizing his 
progressive isolation, was the first of the Maratha powers 
to Lake up arms. He was severely defeated at Kirkee by 
a small body of British troops, and compelled to retreat 
in the direction of Satara. But his intrigues had begun 
to bear fruit. The Arab bodyguard of Appa Sahib 
attacked the Residency troops at Nagpur. Again the 
British were successful. These two incidents, while 
powerless to affect the rounding up of the Pindaris by 
the great encircling movement, brought destruction upon 
their authors. Troops were hurried to the seat of 
"disorder; Appa Sahib was placed under surveillance in a 
British Camp ; the Peshwa was soon flying for his life. 
Scindia, hedged round by British troops, made no move. 
But in Indore the partisans of the Pindaris murdered 
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Tulsi Bai and hroiiglit the State troops to the aid of the re- 
treating robbers. A sharp action was fought at Mahidpur 
in December 1817 ; the revolting Indore army was 
completely routed ; and the young Holkar remained at 
the discretion of the British. In February, 1818, the 
Peshwa’s last army was destroyed ; his dominions were 
rcdticed to order, and a year later his reign was declared 
at an end. Meanwhile, the main operations had been 

crowned with complete success. The Pindari 
Son S tile were broken up ; the leaders slain, and 

Maratha thcir men dispersed. Even more important 
Confede- extirpation of Pindaris was the 

rsicjT. ^ 

secondary consequence of the campaign. The 
power of the ]\larathas was crushed once and for all. 
Hastings, in his despatch to the Court of Directors, 
reveals very plainly the manner in which the intrigues of 
the Peshwa brought about the downfall of the Maratha 
powers at a time when the sole desire of the British was 
to destroy the Pindaris. ‘ The suppressions of a power- 
‘ ful body, professedly banded for the purpose of 
‘ indiscriminate plunder, and Avhicb accompanied its rapine 
' with acts of the most atrocious inhumanity, was in 
‘itself an enterprise becoming a British Government. 
‘ That our motives might be thoroughly unequivocal, it 
‘ was ray anxious wish that the reputation ot so laudable 
‘ a .service should alone remunerate the Honourable 
' Company for the effort ; and, with premature conf.dence, 
' I look the liberty of expressing to you my joy at the 
' likelihood of our accomplishing the end, without a 
‘ particle of defalcation from the possession of any native 
‘ sovereign. If these hopes have been defeated, it would 

* appear not to have been through any provocation on 
‘ our part ; and if addition shall be made to your territory, 

* it will be seen that it is only through the imperious 
' necessity of guarding against the speedy renewal of a 
‘ treachery so rooted in its nature as to admit of no other 
‘ prevention.’ 
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In this strangfc, almost accidental manner, the last 
obstacle to British supremacy in India was 
Nature of The Maratha confederacy died 

Maraiha unrcffrctted by contemporaries. Despite the 
eracy!*** played in Indian politics for 

the past century, it had made no positive 
contribution to the development of true nationalism. 
Its essential principle was a frank exploitation, 
for the benefit of a handful of powerful chieftains, 
of the resources of subject territories and of 
conquered peoples. The misery which it had inflicted 
was incalculable; the benefits it had conferred were 
- nugatory. Racked by jealousies, the Maratha con- 
federacy could never have formed the nucleus 
of united India, even if the political incapacity of 
its nominal leaders had not placed such a project 

outside the realm of possibility. The oft-quoted 

epitaph on the Maratha power, written as it was 

by the wise, the humane and the liberal Munro, seems 
to indicate only too clearly its defects. ‘ The 
* Maratha Government from the first has been one 
' of devastation. It was continually destroying all 
'within its reach, and never repairing. All other 

‘ Hindu states took a pride in the improvement of the 
' country, and in the construction of pagodas, tanks, 
' canals and other public works. The Marathas have 
' done nothing of this kind ; their work has been chiefly 
' desolation. They did not seek their revenue in the 
' improvement of the country, but in the exaction of the 
' c.stablished Chmith from their neighbours • and in 
‘ predatory incursions to levy more.’ 
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CHAPTER II 


Domestic Reconstruction 

AVith the extirpation of the Pindaris and the removal of 
all danger from the side of the Marathas, the way 
became clear for constructional work of every kind. The 
territories which had suffered so long from anarchy and 
depredation began to assume a semblance of order. 
Contemporary evidence is still worth reading on these 
points. Tod, the sympathetic annalist of Rajputana, 
described Alewar about the year 1819 as follows : — 

‘ Expression might be racked for phrases which should 
‘ adequately delineate the miseries all classes 
* ^*putena. endured. The capital will serve as a 

‘ specimen of the country Udaipur which 
‘ formerly reckoned 50,000 houses within the walls, had 
‘ not now 3,000 houses occupied ; the rest were in ruin, 
‘ the rafters being taken for firewood. The realization of 
‘ the spring harvest of 1818 from the entire fiscal land 
‘was about ;^4,000.’ But with the conclusion of the 
subsidiary alliance with the British, an extraordinary 
change came over the situation. We may again quote 
Tod : — * On the same day, within eighteen months 

* subsequent to the signature of the treaty, about .300 
‘ towns and villages were simultaneously re-inhabited, 

* and the land which for many years had been a stranger 
r ‘ to the ploughshare was broken up. The chief 

‘ commercial mart Bhilwara, which showed not a vestige 
‘of humanity, rapidly ro.se from ruin, and in a few 
‘ months contained twelve hundred houses, half of which 
‘ were occupied by foreign merchants.' 

The case of Mewar was typical. Rajputana, relieved 
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from the scourge of Maratha forays, steadily regained 
the prosperity to which it had so long been a stranger. 
Anarchy was repressed ; boundaries were rectified ; and 
the relations between the sovereign rulers and their 
vassal nobility placed upon a satisfactory footing. This 
beneficial result is by no means solely ascribjtble to the 
suppression of the Pindaris. The re-emergence of a 
paramount power after so many decades was of itself an 
-inducement to the burial of those internecine feuds which 
had for long racked Rajputana. State ceased to fight 
with state, and clan with clan. Never since the 
hey-day of the Mughal Empire had the Rajputs known 
such peace. In the Central Provinces similar changes 
took place. Part of the dominions of the former Rajas 
of Nagpur was handed over to the Niaam; part was 
administered by Raghoji Bhonsla’s son who sat in the 
place of Appa Sahib ; and part was retained in British 
hands. The territory which Holkar had been compelled 
to cede was taken under a firm and equitable adminis- 
tration. Thus freed from the curse of plundering 
forays and controlled by a power -strong enough to 
enforce its commands, the sorely harassed districts of 
Central India recovered their prosperity so completely 
that within a few years’ time the very name of Pindari 
had dropped out of popular memory. 

The epoch which followed the downfall of the Maratha 
confederacy is notable for the work of great 
Jl’® ^ administrators, who brought peace and 

struciorc. prosperity where anarchy had reigned. The 
names of these men, among whom Munro, 
Moimtstuart Elphinstone, Malcolm and Metcalfe are the 
greatest, deserve to be remembered with gratitude by 
men of our own generation. They had to create order 
out of desolation. The first step was the reconstruction 
of the land revenue system, for, as Munro said, ' In India, 
‘ whoever regulates the assessment of the land rent, 
' holds in his hand the mainspring of the public peace.’ 
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They found little assistance in the task. They were 
confronted by vast differences of local conditions and 
local customs which, as a result of protracted 
anarchy, and the loss or destruction of most 
ment. 0^ the land records, had been beyond measure 
complicated. We have already noticed in 
Bengal that the policy of the British was to increase the 
power of the zamindars. But in Madras, Bombay, 
Central India and Hindustan, conditions made such a 
policy impracticable. In certain localities, the village 
community still survived in a form which made renascence 
possible. In others, it had crumbled beneath the flood 
of anarchy until nothing remained to mark the place . 
it had once occupied. Hence, the early British 
administrators could adopt no uniform policy. Later 
generations have blamed them, somewhat unjustly, for 
ignoring the village community. But where it e.Kisted, 
they gladly utilized it They united it up with the higher 
administration by regularizing the functions of the 
village ofEcials, and taking them into the salaried service 
of the State. In places where it had disappeared or 
decayed, they could not re-create it. Munro, the father ^ 
of the land settlement in Madras, devoted all his 
energies to developing the ryoiwari system under which 
Government dealt directly with each individual cultivator, 
and framed its demands in accordance with the yearly 
assessment. The work which he accomplished was 
magnificent and enduring; but the mistake was com- 
monly made of fixing the assessment figure too high. 

In Hindustan a different method was pursued. The 
village community being still in a flourishing condition, 
the British continued the ancient plan of joint responsi- 
bility, settling the revenue in consultation with the 
villagers themselves. In Bombay, throughout the vast 
territory formerly belonging to the Peshwa, a settlement 
similar in some degree to that in Madras was introduced 
by the wise Elphinstone. 
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Second only in general importance to the settlement 
Ju t*c ranked the organization 

of justice. In Madras and throughout the 
^ Maratha country, arrangements were made to settle 
minor disputes by village panchayats, and more serious 
matters by the decision of the Collector. The panchayat 
system strongly appealed to the British authorities, and 
strenuous endeavours— to which justice is not always done 
by modern writers—were made to secure its universal 
operation. It did not, however, flourish as was expected ; 
and could only be operated throughout Hindustan with 
considerable modifications. Perhaps too much was 
expected of it at a time when the country-side was but 
slowly recovering from decades of disorder ; for even 
those British officers who favoured its development most 
strongly were reluctantly compelled to admit that people 
themselves often preferred the award of a European. 

' The importance of the work accomplished by Munro, 
Metcalfe and Elphinstone in conferring peace 
Adinime- and order on vast stretches of territory can 
Ideal*. scarcely be exaggerated. Fully as remark- 
able as the results achieved was the noble 
spirit in which the task was undertaken. The following 
extract from a minute of Munro, dated December 
31, 1824, illustrates at once the benevolent aims of the 
great administrator and his conception of the manner in 
which those aims were to be accomplished 
‘ The peculiar character and condition of the ryots 
‘ require that some laws should be made specially for 
* their protection. The non-resistance of the ryots in 
‘ general to oppression has been too little attended to in 
‘ our regulations. We make laws suited to the needs of 
‘ an Englishman, and are surprised that they should have 
‘ no operation. A law might be a very good one in 
'England and useless here. This arises from the 
•different characters of the people. In England, the 
‘people resist oppression, and it is their spirit which 
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• gives efficacy to the law. In India, the people are 
' rarely able to resist oppression, and the law intended to 
‘ seenre them from it can. therefore, derive no aid from 
‘ themselves. Though the r>*ots frequently complain of 
‘ illegal exactions, they very seldom resist them ; they 

• more commonly submit without complaining and they 
‘ often abscond ^Yhcn they have no longer means of pay* 

• ing for them. As, therefore, they will not protect them* 
' selves by resisting injustice, we must endeavour to protect 
' them by laws which would be unnecessary in England.' 

It was inevitable that mistakes should be made. The 
yearly assessments were commonly too high. Further, 
with all the care which many of the early administrators 
took to discover the original institutions of the people 
among whom they worked, these institutions had been 
Fo largely obliterated by anarchy and misery, that it 
was frerjucnily necessary to devise substitutes on the 
spur of the moment. Such substitutes were not always 
effective ; and in addition were sometimes out of harmony 
with the genius of the people. It is interesting in 
this connection to quote Elphinsionc’s statement of a 
balance of profit and loss resulting from the attempt to 
introduce rapidly and completely civilized methods of 
administration where anarchy long prevailed 

‘ To sum up the effects of our revenue, police and 
‘ judidal systems, we have lighter, more equal and more 
‘ certain assessment ; less spcailation and consequently 
‘ less profit to the agents of Government. In Police, 
‘ more attention and more vigour, but less violence, and, 
‘ so far, less efficiency ; in civil justice, the great change 
' is that Government is taking on itself the whole 
' responsibility of protecting peoples’ rights ; but there 
‘ is more form, more purity and more delay in some 
•eases and less in others. In criminal justice, moic 

• system, more scruples, more trials, more acquittals, 

• more punishment for all crimes excejit robbery, and 

• for that both less certain and less severe.’ 
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It is of more than ordinary interest, from the stand- 
point of the twentieth century, to discover 
of the British administrators 

Future? regarding the future of the connection be- 
tween India and Great Britain. The clear- 
sighted Elphinstone wrote in 1819 :~ 

‘ If we can manage our native army and keep out the 
‘ Russians, I see nothing to threaten the safety of our 
‘ Empire— until the natives become enlightened under 
‘ our tuition, and a separation becomes desirable to both 
‘ parties.’ 

Like Elphinstone, Munro believed that the time would 
surely come, in however far distant a future, when the 
English would entirely withdraw from India leaving an 
indigenous Government in a position of independence. 
He wrote in December, 1824. ‘ We should look upon 
‘ India not as a temporary possession, but as one that is 
‘ to be maintained permanently until the natives shall, 
‘ in some future age, have abandoned most of their 
‘ superstitions and prejudices and become sufficiently 
‘ enlightened to frame a regular Government for them- 
‘ selves and to conduct and preserve it Wlienever such 
‘ a time shall arrive, it will probably be best for both 
‘ countries that the British control over India should 
‘ gradually be withdrawn. That the desirable change 
‘ may, in some future age, be effected in India, there is 
‘ no cause to despair. Such a change was at one time 
' in Britain at least as hopeless as it is here. We shall 
‘ in time so far improve the character of our Indian 
' subjects as to enable them to govern and protect 
‘ themselves.’ 

It is perfectly clear that Munro and his contemporaries 
never conceived that self-government could 
porar^' ^ popular basis. It is 

versus also plain, however, that they regarded the 
political independence of India under some 
form of eastern autocracy as being the goal 
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:U which Biili'^h policy should aim. So stionc was their 
C(»nviction of the desirability of this political ficedom 
that they were prepared to face the coiisefiucnee, which 
seemed then inevitable, of the severance of all con- 
nectinn between India and Great Britain. They did not 
cnvisa"e the future cmcrficncc of what we now call the 
Commonwealth conception ; a larfrcr unity within which 
nation.ilities can rcalire the conditions nccessan for the 
perfection of their jirowth. The British administrators 
of the early nineteenth century .saw clearh that fjrcat 
Empire.s are but the .sepulchres of nations. Befoie their 
eyes was the precedent of the United Stales of America ; 
not the spei’laelc of the Self-Govcrnin;: nominions. 
They had seen people of predominanilv English stock 
sever political connection with Great Britain, and eicct 
out of British colonics the foundations of an nulcpcn- 
deni power It was some such dcsli iy, uiuiiicstionably, 
that they foreshadowed for India: since men had not as 
yet conceived a polity which enables nations severally 
to develop their individual life, while jointly preservinfr 
their freedom and controlling their destiny in one all- 
embracinjr republic. 

The Governor-Generalship of Haslincs is a period 
primarily of conslniciion. The British power 
The ^ ^ had become paramount in India, unilinf: to 
Ha"ting». itself the other powers in the bond of subsi- 
diary alliances. In the words of Sir Alfred 
Lyall, ‘ Henceforward it became the universal principle 
' of public policy that every State in India (outside the 
‘ Punjab .and Sind) should make over the control of its 
‘ foreign policy to the British Government, and should 
' defer to Brili.sh advice regarding the internal manage- 
' ment so far as might be necessary to cure disorders or 
‘scandalous misrule.’ But we must carefully notice 
that the policy of ‘ .subordinate isolation ’ contained the 
seeds of an evil almost as grave as that wdiich had 
sprung from non-intervention. As I have remarked 
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in another place, ‘ Its weakness lay in the fact that 
*it was impossible to separate entirely the internal 
‘ and external administration. If the internal administra- 
‘ tion was bad, it was sure to affect the. relations 
' with the Government ; but as the Government 
‘ refused to interfere with internal administration, affairs 
‘ were liable to go from bad to worse until the external 
' relations of the State became such as to compel 
' interference.’ 

Alonff with the establishment of British supremacy 
there went, as we have seen, the ordering: and settling 
of the territories which now passed under British control. 
The Governor-General realized to the full the extent of 
the responsibilities thus placed upon the shoulders of the 
Company. In a letter written to the Court of Directors 
in June, 1818, he said ‘ The great work achieved by 
‘ your arms ought to be followed by a peace, of which 
‘ you will be solicitous to avail yourselves, as the 
' fortunate opportunity for disseminating instruction and 
' morals among immen.se communities, lamentably 
‘ deficient in the conception of social principles and 
* duties. A vast field for the amelioration of man lies 
' before us.’ 

After more than nine years of unremitting labour. 
Lord Hasting.s made over charge on the first 
Amhewt. 0^ ^^^3 to Mr. John Adam, the senior 
Member of Council. In the following August, 
Lord Amherst arrived. It might well have seemed that 
the new Governor-General was destined to experience 
an easy term of office. British arms were now supreme ; 
the Company’s territories had been vastly extended ; the 
treasury was full. And yet these presages of peace and 
good order were destined to be belied. This was in large 
degree the consequence of the new situation, in which the 
British were placed. Having no longer any open antago- 
nism to fear, the Company's officials devoted them- 
selves heart and soul to carrying out the plans they 
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considered most conducive to the welfare of the people, 
rnfortnnatcly, the anarchy which had so lonjr prevailed 
over larcre portions of India hampered at every turn the 
process of rcconsi.niction. There v.’crc multitudes of men 



quite incapable of pursuing peaceful avocations ; the land 
was filled with soldiers out of employment. 
cult!e». I^Iany Indian princes chafed under restrictions 
to which they had not been accustomed. 
Moreover, throughout the whole country, the remedial 
measures now being introduced awoke in a conservative 
population a sullen opposition far more diiTicuU to 
combat than open disorder. Throughout the greater 
part of India, the ancient autocratic system of rule had 
disappeared: and wliilc the Mughal administrative 
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structure had broken down hopelessly in the course of a 
century of anarchy the British system designed to take 
- its place was still clumsy and full of anomalies. The 
population acquiesced in the new regime, as they had 
^ acquiesced previously in so many other changes. By 
those who preferred order it was accepted without 
enthusiasm ; to those who* had found their profit in 
anarchy, it was utterly hateful. In Bengal and Madras, 
where British rule had long been a familiar feature, 
littl^^ trouble was experienced ; but in Hindustan, 
‘Central India, and the newly acquired territories of the 
Bombay Presidency, a continuous series of small 
insurrectionary movements took place. 

Nor were the restiveness and disease which charac- 
terized the internal condition of India during 
SfaiM? administration of Lord Amherst allayed 
by the course of foreign events. The Gov- 
ernment found itself obliged to secure its eastern 
borders against the incursions of the Burmese. The 
kingdom of Burma, a military principality, which had 
sprung up in the eighteenth century, now included 
all the country round the Irrawadi and Salwin ; it 
extended southward along the coast of the Bay of 
Bengal, and it had acquired complete control over the 
head-waters of the Brahmaputra. Burmese expeditions 
were subjugating the whole country to the north of 
Bengal, and multitudes of people fled into British 
territory. Soon collisions occurred between detach- 
ments of Burmese troops and British outposts. Lord 
Amherst was not in the least anxious for 
peace was rendered impossible by 
the extraordinary truculence of the Burmese 
authorities. Never before in conflict with any civilized 
power, they possessed an exaggerated estimate of their 
own military strength. After all redress had been 
refused, the Governor-General was reluctantly com- 
pelled to send an Army to Rangoon. The country was 
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unfnmiliar and unhcaliliy ; the Burmese losistance 
ol^'^tinate. Bin by Fcbruarj*, li'-O, the I>tirtno‘'C iiad 
been coninellcd to ajirce to a war imlcninity oi a crore of 
nipces, to the cession of the provinces of Arahan and 
Tcnasscrim ; and to a rccojrnition of the British I^rotcc- 
lorate over Assam, Manipur and Cachar. 

The consequences of the first Burmese war aie ol 
some importance The frontier of the Com- 
qacric«. P‘'i«y’s po^scssioiis was clTcctivcly securoif 
upon the north-east, and its territories 
augmented by the addition of lavRc p(»piilous provinces 
diiTcrinjr in race, customs and lansnane from any 
portion of India. Ihil the cfTecls of the campaign upon 
the domestic affairs of India were even more noteworthy. 
The e.srly rcver.se.s suffered by small Britisli forces had 
inspired hope in those who disliked the ‘supremacy of 
the Company in India. The Burmese had a cieal 
reputation, not merely for their proficicnc.\ in warfare 
but also for their skill in the black-arls ; many iiersons, 
thcTcfore, hoped that the British would be lumcd. The 
laiiure of these hopes came as a {ireal and for the 
moment final, shock to the disorderly elements in India. 
Moreover the pinnacle of British military reputation was 
raised higher than ever by the ease with which certain 
snirui insurrectionary movements were .siipprc.ssed, 'J'lic 
fortress of Bharaipar, which had dared once more to 
defy the Company, was easily cajitured in January, 
IS'JO ; the usurper who had seized it was detlironed, and 
the child Maharaja reinstated. One result of the first 
Burmese war was thus to rai.se the prc-sligc of Briti.sh 
to a great height. The elements of opposition did not 
dare to raise their heads for the next quarter 
Over* of a century. British administrators w’crc, 
denee. therefore, filled with a sense of complete 
security. Rendered confident by the entire 
absence of serious intcnial trouble, they pushed ahead 
liUwith more enthusiasm than caution in their task of 
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conferring: the advantages, as they conceived them, of 
western civilization upon a reluctant population. But 
the opposing forces, though driven beneath the surface, 
remained in reality as formidable as ever ; and scarcely 
a quarter of a century afterwards, the British realized, 
to their dismay and disappointment, that in the last 
resort their hold upon India depended, like that of the 
•many powers who had preceded them, far too much 
upon their own military strength and far too little upon 
the active co-operation of the people on whose behalf 
they laboured. 

In the light of subsequent events, it is important 
to notice that the Burmese War had been 
kd'Jlenls. accompanied by certain remarkably signifi- 
cant incidents. A mutiny occurred in the 
46th Bengal Native Infantry, who objected on various 
grounds, to crossing the sea. This might have meant 
nothing more than a conflict betw een the obstinacy of 
the authorities and the susceptibilities of the troops. 
But Sir Edward Paget, the Commander-in-Chief, in 
giving evidence before a Committee of the House of 
Commons on the condition of discipline in the Indian 
Army, made the following significant statement;— 

‘ It is impossible for me to conceal from the Com- 
‘ mittee that there is a great spirit of insubordination in 
‘ the Army, at least in that I have the opportunity of 
‘ more particularly seeing, which is the Bengal Army. A 
‘sort of spirit of independence prevails among the 
' officers which is totally inconsistent with our idea 
‘ of military discipline. I had abundant opportunities of 
‘ seeing it myself, and had the proofs before me of that 
‘ spirit ; and I have reason to think from what I have 
‘ subsequently heard that it is by no means subsiding.’ 
Had these words been accorded the respect they deserve, 
it is scarcely conceivable that the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 
could have occurred. But the prestige of the Indian 
Army stood so high, its exploits were so conspicuous. 
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tliat it is scarcely surprising to find that small but 
significant symptoms of ill-omen were ignored. The 
storming of the fortress of Bharatpur, to which we have 
already referred, set the seal upon the pride and 
confidence with which the British authorities regarded 
their Indian regiments. 

The Governor-General, who had up to this time been 
^ occupied by the occurrences, foreign and 

Affair*. domestic, which we have already noticed, 
found himself at leisure in 1826 to make a 
tour in other parts of India. At Cawnpore he received 
in audience Ghazi-ud-din Haidar, the ruler of Oudh, who 
had been allowed by Lord Hastings, in return for a loan 
of money at the time of Nepalese War, to assume the 
title of King. Already in Oudh the evil fruits of the 
policy of subordinate isolation were becoming manifest. 
Divorced from responsibility, wedded to Iiucury, the 
Royal administration was an open scandal. None the 
' less, Ghazi-ud-din contrived to persuade Lord Amherst 
that he was much maligned, and that the British autho- 
rities were unjust in the restrictions which they placed 
upon his freedom of action. Accordingly the King of 
Oudh was treated with favour, instead of receiving a 
stem warning. The result was, as we shall have 
occasion to notice, disastrous. Proceeding to Agra, the 
Governor-General received the Princes of Central India 
in Durbar. He then set a remarkable precedent by 
retiring to the hill-station of Simla for the hot weather; 
an example which was, after some hesitation, followed by 
- his successors with the most faithful regu- 
larity- The growth of this settlement, wliich 
i* commenced with a single log hut in an Indian State 
territory, into the head-quarters of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment, is typical of the haphazard way in which 
administrative capitals have been suffered to grow up in 
India. The site of Simla is ill-adapted to the require- 
ments of a large town; so much so that a well- 
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considered project to transfer the summer capital to the 
admirable situation of Ranikhet was only frustrated in 
later years in consequence of the tragic death of Lord 
Mayo, the Viceroy who planned the change. 

At the beginning of 1828, Lord Amherst retired. 
Under his administration ordered progress 
had made great strides. The country was 
Bentindc. Q^iet , the prestige of the British Raj impos- 
ingly high. It was under these circumstances 
that Lord William Cavendish Bentinck succeeded to the 
Governor-Generalship. He was no stranger to India, 
for he had previously held the position of Governor of 
Madras, from which he was recalled owing to an out- 
break of mutiny among the troops at Vellore in 1806— 
an occurrence for which he was in no way responsible. 
He had for some time been in intimate relations with 
the Directors and with the Boardjii -Control. He thus 
enjoyed the confidence of the home authorities to a 
remarkable degree. 

Lord William threw himself with energy into the task 
Refer westernizing India. His was a generation 

ajid which witnessed Catholic emancipation, the 
Retrench- evangelical revival, the abolition of slavery 
and the passage of the Reform Bill. A 
typical man of his age, he was determined, while avoid- 
ing any intervention in the affairs of the Indian States, 
to set himself the task of promoting progress and 
reform among the people of India. Utterly indifferent 
to the opinion of the Anglo-Indian community, he 
pursued his own line, confident of the support of the 
Directors. He drastically reduced military allowances ; 
he lowered the rate of interest on Government loans ; 
he reorganized the settlement establishment of ihe 
North-West Frontier Provinces. By these means he 
effected a saving of nearly two million sterling a year 
for reducing the Burmese War debt. While in the 
process of carrying through such measures, the Governor- 
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General devoted himself earnestly to the task of 
diffusing^ western ideas and institutions among: the 
population at large. In this direction his zeal was 
unbounded. A quarter of a century before he had 
written a minute detailing with great enthusiasm the 
benefits which were likely to follow Lord Wellesley’s 
conquest. ‘ For the first time the blessings of universal 
‘ tranquillity may be expected. That system of policy 
‘ which could embrace the whole of India, which could 
‘ comprehend in one bond of mutual defence and for- 
‘bearance the predatory chiefs of this great Empire, 
‘deserves the admiration of all the civilized world. 
‘That system which has founded British greatness 
‘ upon Indian happiness demands in a broad manner the 
‘ applause of this country.’ 

The passage of time did not weaken his early enthu- 
siasm and like many another of his day he 
Indian convinced that ‘ universal tranquillity ’ 

States. was in a fair way to be accomplished. During 
his period of office there was no external war, 
while internal disturbances were limited in number. 
There were some minor disputes in Rajputana ; a Kol 
rising; and a little disturbance in Assam. In all these 
cases, official action was tardy and hesitating. In the 
affairs of Indian States, the interference of Government 
was strictly limited. On account of the insufferable 
mismanagement of local authorities, Mysore _was taken 
o ver in 18 32 ; while the adjacent principality of Qoorg 
was permTiie ntly occupied. Elsewhere, the Indian 
Princes were left'hiore and more to their own devices. 
This policy was unquestionably mistaken in the case of 
Oudh, where things were going from bad to worse. 
Lord William Bentinck’s reluctance to do more than 
address solemn verbal remonstrances to the King, 
rendered inevitable at a subsequent date trouble which 
might have been entirely averted by timely and deter- 
mined measures. Disorders of various kinds broke out 
6 
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in Hytlerabad, Gwalior, Indore and Udaipur. No efforts 
were made to compose the quarrels of the Rajput States. 
Provided British India remained tranquil, the Governor- 
General refused to look outside its borders; Immersed 
as he was in his schemes of reform and retrenchment, 
he took no heed of the unrest which lay beneath the 
calm surface of Indian politics. He did indeed concern 
himself to some c.^tent with frontier affairs, being at 
pains to arrange a personal interview with Maharaja 
Ranjit .Singh in October, 18.3J. He also succeeded in 
opening up the Sind Valley to British trade by despatch- 
ing Alexander Buvnes on a mission to the Amirs. But 
with the exception of these comparatively minor 
activities. Lord William devoted the major portion of his 
energies to the kindred subjects of education and social 
reform. 

Various projects for the education of the Company’s 
servants in the languages and customs of 
Wuen- India had from time to time taken shape in 

Projtrcia. niorc or Icss effective form ; but with the 
exception of private benevolences, such as 
were so conspicuously associated with the name of 
Warren Hastings, the Company had concerned itself 
too little with the education of its Indian subjects. But 
in 1813 permission was given to the Governor-General 
to c.spcnd not less than a lakh of rupees annually upon 
' the revival and improvement of literature and the 
‘ encouragement of the learned natives of India, and for 
‘ the introduction and promotion of a knowledge of 
‘ science among the inhabitants of the British territories 
• in India.’ But largely owing to the disagreements which 
sprang up between those who desired to christianize 
India and those who would have nothing but secular 
education, as well as to the quarrels between the 
supporters of Western education and the champions of the 
traditional learning of the East, the progress made was 
smaller than otherwise would be the case. In British 
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India between 1800 and 1830 there was considerable 
private educational activity, mainly on the part of the 
Missionaries, to whose labours the country owes such 
insfifiTtions as the Madras - Ghristiah College and the 
W i^qn College of .Bombay. Government for 
My ^ some time hesitated, not because it lacked the 
EfForu. because it was uncertain in what 

direction its efforts would be most beneficial. 
That education must be given, was generally admitted : 
that the gift would make the task of the British more 
difficult, was fully realized. The Marquis of Hastings, 
in particular, was definite upon both these points. He 
wrote ; ‘ This Government never will be influenced by 
‘ the erroneous position that to spread information among 
‘ men is to render them less tractable and less submissive 
•to authority. ... It would be treason to British 
‘ sentiments to imagine tliat it ever could be the principle 
‘ of this Government to perpetuate ignorance in order to 
‘ secure paltry and dishonest advantages over the 
‘ blindness of the multitude.' 

Hastings was as good as his word ; he and his wife 
established schools, and maintained them from their 
private means, besides patronizing a college founded by 
Bengali gentlemen. But the difficulty in deciding how 
best Government could foster the education of the 
country, and what kind of instruction should be provided, 
led to the waste of considerable time. Gradually, 
however, the urgency of the matter was realized ; and 
few questioned that the Company ought to take it up in 
right earnest. This opinion was encouraged 
Wew* liberal sentiments characteristic of the 

period, and fostered by the generous incli- 
nations of such men as Elphinstone, who wrote in a 
minute of March, 1824, ‘ It is now well understood that 
' in all countries the happiness of the poor depends in 
‘ great measure on theii education. It is by means of it 
' alone that they can acquire those habits of prudence 
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*ancl self-respect from which all other jjood qualities 
‘ sprinir ; and if there is a country where such habits are 
‘ required, it is tliis. We have all often heard of the ills 
‘ of early marriages and over-flowing population ; of the 
'savings of a life squandered on some one occasion 
' of festivity ; of the helplessness of the rayats which 
‘ renders them a prey to money-lenders ; of their 
' indifference to good clothes or houses, which has been 
‘urged on some occasions as an argument against 
' lowering the public demands for them ; and, finally, of 

• the vanity of all laws to protect them where no individual 
‘ can be found wlio has spirit enough to take advantage 
‘ of those who acted m their favour. There is but one 

• remedy for all this, which is education.' 

The .iiiihoiitics being convinced of the responsibilities 
which lay to their hands, it only remained to 
Mnenu- consider how best to discharge them. We 
Influence. already mentioned the controversy 

between the exponents of the Eastern and 
Western learning. This dispute was finally settled by 
the intervention of Macaulay, who had come to India as 
the first Law Member of the Governor-Gcnerars Council. 
Unfortunately tlie bias which characterizes so much of 
this wntci’s work, and his unconscious tendency to 
subordinate truth to an epigram, bccome.s as apparent in 
his strictures upon oriental learning and literature as in 
his f.'iilures to render justice to such men as Warren 
Hastings. In IS.35 he penned the famous Minute in 
which he stated that the question as to whether Govern- 
ment should encourage Eastern or Western learning was 
easily settled ; for it simply resolved itself into the 
‘consideration whcthei, when wc can patronize sound 

• philosophy and true history, we shall countenance, at 
‘ the public expense, medical doctrines which would 
‘ disgrace an English farrier : astronomy which would 
‘ move laughter in girls at an English boarding school, 
' history abounding in kings thirty feet high and reigns 
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‘ thirty thousand years long ; and ffcojrraphy made of 
‘ seas of treacle and seas of butter.' Quite apart from - 
the offensive dogmatism with which Macaulay pro- 
nounced his opinion, his ignorant depreciation of 
oriental literature was most unfortunate. For by 
committing Government to an uncompromising policy of 
Western education, he did serious damage to the 
progress of learning. In many Ind'an 
For Evil villages, particularly in those provinces which, 
Good. Bengal, had for long enjoyed com- 

paratively settled conditions, there were 
schools. These schools were neither veiy cflicient nor 
very enlightened as is clear from the contemporary 
accounts of the brutal punishments inilicted by 
ignorant teachers upon disorderly pupils : but at least 
they existed. Had they been encouraged and regu- 
larized, they would have provided a suitable instrument 
for the education of the masses. The determination of 
Government to concentrate upon Western learning led to 
their neglect by the authorities and their progressive 
abandonment by the people. Only within recent years 
has a determined attempt been made to revive them. 
But while we cannot acquit Macaulay and his colleagues 
of blame for a policy which inflicted injury upon the 
masses, it is only fair to remember that they did much for 
the education of the classes. Had it not been for their 
policy of spreading Western ideas throughout the upper 
and middle classes, there would never have arisen, in 
less than a century, that powerful body of educated 
opinion to which, above all, we owe the growth of the 
Indian nationalist movement. It is perhaps easy to be 
wise after the event, but from the modern standpoint we 
can sec that neither Macaulay with his uncritical 
condemnation of oriental learning ; nor his antagonists 
with their equally indiscriminate praise of Persian and 
Sanskrit, were entirely in the right. What was really 
required was a blend of both policies : higher education 
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alons Western lines for those who could profit by it, 
combined with the encouragement of humbler indigenous 
instruction for the benefit of the masses. Had this 
expedient been adopted, it might have been possible on 
the one hand to provide a sound modern education for 
the niJpcr and middle classes ; while at the same time 
fostering the traditional village institutions through 
which alone learning could have been sustained and 
encouraged among the bulk of the population. 

We may regret the precise measures adopted by 
Government in carrying out their educational policy : but 
it is only fair to pay a tribute to their zeal and 
enthusiasm. In the time of Lord William Cavendish 
Hcntinck, many schools giving instruction of the Western 
type were established in Bengal and in the Madras 
Presidency. A new college was erected at Agra ; the 
Calcutta Medical College was founded ; and altogether a 
real beginning was made. 

Two outstanding achievements in the matter of reform 
are generally allowed to overshadow the 
prohibited William to the exclusion of his 

other, and equally useful, activities. With 
the support of the Bengali reformer, Kaja Ram Mohan 
Roy, the Governor-General officially prohibited the 
practice of Sait in 1829. This practice, which was of 
long standing, was still very common : in J81S, 'S39 
burnings had been recorded in the Bengal Presidency ; 
and in 1828, the year before its prohibition, 5rtf*had 
been practised in 463 cases. The action of the Govern- 
ment roused some feeling among the orthodox Hindus ; 
but no trouble was experienced in enforcing the measure. 
The Governor-General was particularly concerned to 
reassure those who believed that he meditated any 
attack upon the cs.scntials of the Hindu faith. In a 
minute written in November, 1829, he stated, ‘ The first 
and primary object of ray heart is the benefit of the 
Hindus. I know nothing so important to the improve- 
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ment of their future conditions as the establishment of a 
purer morality, whatever Uieir belief, and a more just 
conception of the will of God. The first step to this 
better understanding will be dissociation of religious 
belief from blood and murder. ... I write and feel as 
a legislator for tlie Hindus and as I believe many 
enlightened Hindus think and feel.' 

In another direction also, Lord William's administra- 
tion witnessed an attempt at the * dissociation 
Thagi of religious belief from blood and murder.' 
sapprea favoured by the anarchy of eighteenth cen- 
tury, the ancient secret society of the Thags, 
which can be traced back in the history at least as far as 
the fourteenth century, had increased its depredations 
to an astonishing extent. Its members callously mur- 
dered travellers, into whose confidence they had ingra- 
tiated themselves, looking upon tlicir victims as sacrifices 
pleasing to the goddess on whose protection they relied. 
They had regular burial places for their victims in which 
the graves were prepared in advance. No fewer than 
274 of this burial places actually existed in use in the 
province of Oudh. Thanks to the energy of Colonel 
Sleeman, the Thag organization was destroyed, the 
gangs hunted down and their members bound over. 
By these measures the security of travellers was largely 
insured, and a public scandal removed. 

This successful attack upon a criminal organization 
does credit to the efficiency of justice. But 
Retom. system of administration then in vogue 

was susceptible of many defects, chief among 
which was the inadequacy of the Courts of Appeal and 
Circuit set up by Lord Cornwallis. Lord William deter- 
mined to abolish these courts altogether ; and to extend 
the competence of local courts of first instance. At 
the same time justice was safeguarded by vesting the 
appellate jurisdiction in a District Judge. It was in 
connection with these processes of reorganization that 
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tlie Govcrnor-GcncrAl initiated a most salutary reform. 
BcKin ^ sliould carefully notice that in staffing the 

niniri of judicial service, Lord William steadily pur- 
**"^n"* policy of employinu Indians. He 

. ' carried the same idea into the recruitment of 

the ail'niniilrativc services. In our prsscnt ape we tJike 
the policy of * Indiani/..ation ' so mncli as a matter of 
course that v;e may well be inclined to imdereslimate 
the cour.ipc required to initiate the first step. Hitherto, 
the Company had shown preat reluctance in utilizinp the 
services of Indi.ans. Lord Cornwallis in particular had 
detinitcly set his face apainst the employment of an 
Indian clement in .all hut the must subordinate capacities. 
Lord William decisively reversed this policy, entrustinp 
Indian ollicers with responsible judicial and cxcaitive 
duties, (or which they received adequate salaries. He 
was led to adopt this plan partly by the rcsultinp 
financial economies, ami partly on account of his own 
liberal views. The policy which he initiated received 
formal endorsement when the Company’s Charter was 
renewed ui ISTJ. Section 87 of the Act laid down that 
‘ No native of tlie same territories, nor any natural born 

• subject of Mis .M.ajesty resident therein shall by reason 
‘only of his rclipion, place of birth, descent, colour, or 
' any of them, he disabled from holclinp .any place, office 

• or employment under the Company.’ Unfortunately, 
in suhse(|uent years the principle thus riphtly laid down 
was not pul cfTcclivcly into operation. 

When in 1833 the Charter of the Company came up for 
renewal, Indian affairs were once more made 
in* 1833* ^ subject of invcstipalion by a Parliaincntarj’ 

Committee. The last relic of the old trade ■ 
monopoly, the China traffic, was abandoned; and the 
Company’s dividends, now fixed at the rate of lOpuineas 
per cent, were made a charpe on the revenues of India. 
The plan was unobjectionable, for the payments repre- 
sented Icpitimatc interest on capital sunk in the country ; 
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and this interest could not be increased in such a way as 
to lay India under tribute to British shareholders. It 
was unfortunately still possible for India to receive 
inequitable financial treatment— as witness the cotton 
duties and certain other incidents which we shall have 
occasion subsequently to notice— but there was no longer 
any question of levying direct exactions. In India itself 
some important changes were introduced. The Governor- 
General was henceforth styled Governor-General of 
India instead of Governor-General of Bengal. He was 
empowered to make laws in Council which should be 
valid for the whole of India, and -lie was given a fourth 
or Legal Member of Council. With all these changes, 
it was still found convenient to retain political power in 
the hands of the Company ; and the Charter was accord- 
ingly renewed for another twenty years. 

The liberal and enlightened views with which the 
responsibilities of England in India were then 
flight- regarded may be illustrated by an extract from 
Viewt. a report of the Parliamentarj" Committee 

•On a large view of the state of Indian 
* legislation and of the improvements of which it is 
‘ susceptible, it is recognized as an indisputable principle 
' that the interests of the native subjects are to be con- 
‘ suited in preference to those of Europeans whenever 
‘ the two come in competition. . , . Intimately connected 
' with every plan for the good Government of India and 
‘for the introduction of ameliorating changes in the 
‘ present system, is all that relates to the habits, charac- 
' ter, and capacity of the native population'. It appears 
‘ that at present they are only employed in subordinate 
‘ situations in the Revenue, Judicial and Military Depart- 
‘ ments. They are said to be suflficient observant of the 
‘ practical merits and defects of our system and to be 
‘ alive to the grievance of being excluded from a larger 
‘ share in the executive Government. ... It is amply 
‘ borne out by evidence that such exclusion is not war- 
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' ranted on tlie score of incapacity for business or the want 
' r>f application or trustworthiness. It must be recognized 
‘ that their admission under European control, into the 
' hijTiicr oflices would slrcncrtlten their attachment to 
' llritisli dominions, and would be productive of a creat 
' savinir in the expenses of the Indian flovcinment.’ 

Hut while the novernment and the home authorities 
were framinjr benevolent schemes for the 
F.Jci 7 rcirencration of India in accordance with the 
latest and most approved liberal models, 
scarocly a voice was raised, even amonc those best 
ruvinainled wiili the situation, to tell the reformers that 
tiiey were living in a fool's paradise. In the early 
tliirtics, liowevcr, there appeared in the Imtia Gn::dic 
above the siirnaturc of ‘ A Friend to India’ a remarkable 
scries of letters from the pen of a civilian named Shore. 
He arjrued with force and incisivencss that British rule 
had no real hold upon the affections of the people : that 
it liad swept away the old landmarks and boundaiics 
wltde ercciinp: others which commanded little respect : 
that it wa'. fast alienatinc the Rood opinion of those 
most interested in the prosperity of the country ; that 
the recent attempt at wholesale Westernization was not 
only danjrerous to the stability of British rule l)ut doomed 
to defeat the benevolent objects with which it was put 
forward. TIic letters, while lliey excited some indit:na- 
lion, exercised small influence, partly on account of the 
inanilcst bitterness which inspired them. Mad tliey been 
appreciated at their true value, the history of British 
India would have been different. Particularly note- 
worthy was the charge of alienating substantial sections 
of llic community. This was above all true in the North- 
West Provinces. The new settlement organized in that 
region as a means towards financial retrenchment, had 
been carried out by officers who attached far too little 
importance to the traditional rights of the local landed 
aristocracy. Under the operation of a recent sale law, 
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the estates of many ancient families, now impoverished 
but none the less influential, passed into the hands of 
wealthy parvenus who commanded no respect. In 
former times when land was mortgaged, the money- 
lender was content to draw his interest since foreclosure 
was impossible. But under the new law the land could 
be sold to pay oil the capital debt; and a land-owner 
suddenly found himself beggared by a legal process to 
which his experience provided no parallel. The general 
operation of this and similar factors created discontent 
among those whose support was most essential for any 
stable system of Government. But there seemed little 
reason for anxiety. The prestige of the British stood 
high; England was still in the hey-day of the long 
peace which lasted from Waterloo to the Crimea. So 
long as her arms remained consistently triumphant, her 
position was too strong to be challenged. But deceived 
by the calmness of the surface they were navigating, the 
British Indian statesmen of that period failed to observe 
the formidable storms which were gathering upon the 
horizon. 
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CHAPTER III 


An Era of Difficulties 

In March, 1835, Lord William Bentinck returned home, 
leaving Sir Charles Metcalfe in charge. This distin- 
guished civilian would probably have been confirmed as 
Governor-General, had he not offended the Directors by 



freeing the press from the restrictions under which it had 
hitherto laboured. Accordingly the Board nominated 
an eminent diplomat, Lord Heytesbury ; and the Tory 
Government accepted that choice without question. But 
in April the Whigs came into power, and ignoring the 
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Directors’ protests, they cancelled Lord Hcytesbury’s 
appointment and conferred the Governor-Generalship 
on their own nominee, Lord Auckland. This 
Auckland. ^ sacrifice of public to party interests 
. which brought its own punishment ; for Lord 
Auckland was mainly responsible for the tragic blunder 
of the first Afghan war. 

Since the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
^ . rapid advance of Russia towards the western 

Persia and frontier of India had been watched with fear 
Afghanis- and suspicion by British statesmen. By the 
terms of the treaty of 1814, Great Britain had 
guaranteed to support Persia against external aggression. 
Blit before long it was realized that Russian influence 
over Persia was too strong to be combated ; and in 18^8 
the Shah of Persia was persuaded, in return for an 
indemnity, to release Great Britain from the obligation 
of defending him. British statesmen now began to turn 
their attention to Afghanistan, which they determined to 
maintain as a barrier against Russian aggression. 
Unfortunately, the claims put forward by Persia to Herat 
complicated the issue, and inclined the British Cabinet 
to view with excessive alarm certain events which would 
normally have excited little interest. We can now 
see that this disquiet was entirely unjustified. There 
was no reason whatever to interfere in any way with 
Afghanistan, which was then separated from India by 
the powerful kingdom of the Punjab on the north, and 
by the Rajputana desert and Sind on the south. But 
the British Government were in an alarmist moodj^t 
and Lord Auckland’s feeble personality placed him atr 
the mercy of unwise counsellors. 

In the light, however, of the alarm with which the 
British Cabinet viewed the extent of Russian 
Affair" influence, the condition of Afghanistan seemed 
gravely unsatisfactory. The territories 
generally grouped under that name were ill-defined and 
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disunited. Internal troubles were threatening^. Since 
1809 Shah Shuja, the grandson of Ahmad Shah Dnn'ani, 
had been living as a pensioner in British India. Until 
1826, the Kabul territory had no established government; 
in that year Dost Muhammad Khan of the Barakzai clan 
made himself lord of Kabul and Ghazni. The new ruler 
was brave and capable; but hi.s hold on the outlying 
parts of his dominion w’as precarious. Kandahar was in 
revolt and Herat was in the hands of a representative 
of Shah Shuja's Durrani dynasty. Some time in 1836, 
the Whig Government received the entirely erroneous 
information that Dost Muhammad was making efiforts 
to approach the Persian Court for a joint conquest and 
partition of Herat and its territories. As a matter of 
fact, the King of Kabul had always exhibited a strong 
desire for alliance with the British ; and the last thing 
that he wanted was the cntr\' of Persia, with Russia 
beliind, into the existing complications of Afghanistan 
politics. But when Persia, in pursuit of her own claims, 
advanced against Herat in 1837, the Cabinet assumed that 
Dost Muhammad was implicated. The King of Kabul 
made overtures to the British. He desired Peshawar, 
then in the hands of Ranjit Singh. There could, of 
course, be no question of the British breaking with the 
Punjab ; but competent contemporaries agree that diplo- 
matic methods might easily have adjusted the differences 
between the Sikhs, the Afghans, and the British. JL,ord 
Auckland thought otherwise. He repulsed 
Au^kl d' Muhammad curtly, and that monarch 

Folly. accordingly entered into negotiations with 
Russian agents. The siege of Herat was soon 
brought to an end by giving the Shah a fright, A few 
British troops were landed in the Persian Gulf ; with the 
result that the Persian army withdrew from Afghanistan. 
Further, diplomatic pressure from London soon caused 
the recall and the repudiation of the Russian agent in 
Kabul. One would have thought that the matter might 
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well have ended here, more particularly as Dost Muham- 
mad was still hoping against hope that the British would 
help him. He wrote to Lord Auckland offering to have 
nothing to do with Russia if the Government oi India 
would agree to support him. Unfortunately, the Governor- 
General, who had convinced himself that Dost Muhammad 
^was unreliable, again replied in an unfriendly manner. 
He had made up his mind to dethrone Dost Muhammad 
and to reinstate the exiled Shah Shuja. He was un- 
doubtedly encouraged in this iniquitous project by - 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, who hoped that a weakened 
Afghanistan would be in no case to resist his own designs. 

^ In July, 1838, a tripartite treaty was executed 

menrwiih between the British Government, Ranjit Singh 
Ranpt and Shah Shuja. The Maharaja agreed to co- 
* operate for tlie restoration of Shah Shuja ; who 
was to be supported against opposition by the British 
army. By this indefensible arrangement, the British 
Government committed themselves to hostilities with a 
ruler who had done them no injury. From the very first, 
the military operations were conducted with complete 
disregard for ordinary commonsense. Since Ranjit 
Singh opposed the march of British troops through the 
Punjab, it was arranged that a contingent from Bombay 
should march through Sind and join the Bengal army 
which was to be sent round through the Bolan Pass. The 
passage of these forces through Sind was a deliberate 
breach of the treaties concluded with the Amirs of 
Sind in 1832 which were now violated on the cynical plea 
of military necessity. Transport difficulties soon made 
themselves felt ; but Shah Shuja was enthroned at 
Kandahar in May and in July Ghazni was stormed. Dost 
Muhammad fled into the Uzbeg country while his rival 
entered Kabul in August. 

The criminal folly of the enterprise soon became 
apparent. Shah Shuja was not personally 
icsBter. unpopular, but the British troops supporting 
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him aroused the frenzied hostility of the Afghans. Lord 
Auckland added to his other blunders by determining to 
hold Afghanistan until all signs of disorder had dis- 
appeared. For some time there were few signs of the 
gathering storm. Dost Muhammad surrendered in 
November, 1840, and was taken to India, but the people 
at large became steadily more exasperated with Shah 
Shuja’s English friends. The crowning touch of mad- 
ness was the decision to decrease the allowances made 
to the warlike tribesmen who kept the Khyber Pass open 
for communications. The British Envoy, Sir William 
Macnaghten, utterly failed to establish Shah Shuja's 
- authority. The discontent seething in the country broke 
out into sudden insurrection. In November, 1841, 
Burnes, w^ho was to relieve Macnaghten as Envoy, was 
murdered and the head-quarters of the British Mission 
was attacked, Akbar Khan, Dost Muhammad’s son, put 
himself at the head of the insurgents ; and the incapacity 
of the military authorities in Kabul enabled him to 
dictate his own terms. In January, 1842, the British 
forces started on their retreat down the Khyber ; but the 
neighbouring tribes attacked them ceaselessly until at 
length, out of 4,000 men, a single survivor reached 
Jalalabad, gallantly held against overwhelming odds 
by General Sale. General Nott, however, still held 
Kandahar against all attempts to dislodge him. 

The criminal blunders of the Whig Cabinet and of Lord 
Auckland had now brought terrible punish- 
EUen nient. Fortunately, a Conservative Govern- 
borough. ment had come into power in July, 1841, and 
before the Khyber disaster occurred, they had 
appointed Lord Ellenborough to replace Lord Auckland 
as Governor-General. Lord Ellenborough arrived in 
February, 1842, with the declared intention of reversing 
the policy of his predecessor. His first idea was to bring 
military operations to a summary end; but he soon 
found that it was impossible to 'adopt such a course. 
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General Pollock, who was entrusted with the task of 
Rvenffing: the recent disasters, forced the passage of the 
Khyber and relieved Jalalabad, while General Nott 
advanced to Ghazni and destroyed the Fort. The two 
forces efiected a junction and after rescuing the English 
captives retired from Kabul. Dost lluhammad was 
allowed to return to Afghanistan unconditionally and to 
resume the throne from which he ought never to have 
been displaced. 

At first it might have seemed that the disastrous 
Conse- activities of Lord Auckland had produced 
merely a negative result, but in fact, the 
consequences of the first Afghan War, as was 
realized later, were very serious. The ulti- 
mate triumph of the British, which inflamed 
the grievances of malcontents, had by no means neutra- 
lized the initial disaster which revived their hopes. The 
prestige of British arms had been fatally lowered ; and 
the Company's forces were no longer regarded as invul- 
nerable. The troubles in Afghanistan came at a moment 
when the people of India were resenting more and more 
the intrusion of Western ideas and Western methods in 
every department of their daily life. But this attitude 
might well have been transient, had British prestige not 
been successfully challenged. In which case, the country 
would probably have acquiesced in policies which it did 
not understand and could not actively approve. But the 
Briti.sh disasters, in Afghanistan inspired the reactionary 
elements in India with doubt as to whether the march of 
events was quite so resistless as it seemed. The first 
Afghan War unquestionably smoothed the path for the 
resistance of the Sikhs, and afterwards for the great 
reaction of 1857. 

An immediate result of the first Afghan War was 
the annexation of Sind. This incident is 
, extremely discreditable to British good faith. 
As a result of the treaties made from time to 
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time, the independence of the Amirs who ruled the 
country had been gradually restricted. Their adminis- 
tration was undoubtedly inefficient, and their removal 
was much desired by enthusiastic British reformers. But 
treaties are treaties ; and the violation of solemn obliga- 
tions, especially by the stronger of two parties, is 
morally indefensible. The policy pursued by the 
Government can only be described as Machiavellian; 
the natural resentment of the Amirs was deliberately 
inflamed until it broke out into open resistance. Sir 
Charles Napier, who was despatched to Sind by Lord 
Bllenborough in 1842, paid no regard whatever to their 
treaty rights. He made up his mind that annexation was 
inevitable ; and his aggressive attitude provoked a rising. 
A Sindi army was defeated at Miani in February, 1843, 
by a ridiculously small body of British troops. Next 
month another engagement produced a similar result. 
The Amirs were deposed, Sind was annexed, and Napier 
became tlie first Governor. He performed the difficult 
task of restoring order to the province with conspicuous 
firmness and skill. It is impossible to defend upon any 
grounds of morality the proceedings which led to the 
annexation. The only thing that can be said is that the 
establishment of a settled Government unquestionably 
redounded to the advantage of the inhabitants. 

In another direction also Bllenborough carried matters 
with a strong hand. The politics of the State 
Affalrr Gwalior fell into confusion in 1843. Fac- 
tions were quanelling in the court ; all real 
authority had passed into the hands of the army which 
was now 40, QUO strong and thoroughly insubordinate. 
The Governor-General was alarmed at the possibility of 
the Gwalior forces making common cause with the Sikhs 
to plunder Hindustan ; and he determined accordingly to 
settle Gwalior affairs in a summary fashion. At the end 
of 1843 British troops advanced into Gwalior territory 
and defeated the Gwalior army, then in full revolt 
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ajrainst the Regent acting for the child Maharaja, in a 
hard-fought battle at Maharajpur. This engagement, 
together with another conflict which took place on the 
same da\’, enabled the disorderh* militia to be disbanded. 
The Gwalior army was reduced to 9,000 men; supple- 
mented by a British contingent of 10,000 organized on 
the lines of an ordinary subsidiary force. Very little 
consideration was shown to the susceptibilities of the 
Gwalior Durbar and the treaties governing the relations 
of the State with the British were ignored. The 
territories of Scindia were, indeed, left intact, but the 
arbitrar>- and ruthless conduct of the Governor-General 
lent an unpleasant atmosphere to the whole procedure. 

Almost immediately after the settlement of Gwalior 
- affairs. Lord Bllenborough, whose arrogance 
Hardinge. cxcitcd the hostility of the Court of 
Directors, was summarily recalled, despite 
the support which he continued to receive from the 
Government of the day. He was succeeded by Sir 
Henry Hardinge, a veteran of the Peninsular War, in 
July, 1844. 

The new Governor-General was able to devote his 
first eighteen months of office to domestic 
Progreii' During the administration of his 

two predecessors, the educational progress 
had been considerable. Medical Colleges were founded ; 
a system of Government scholarships was brought into 
e::istencc ; and schools on Western lines began to spring 
up in various parts of the country. Lord Hardinge, as 
he afterwards became, threw himself with zeal into the 
promotion of education among the middle classes ; and 
by deciding to favour, for official appointments, candi- 
dates who had received an education of the Western 
type, laid the foundations of that close connection 
between educational proficiency and Government service 
which has been by no means an unmixed blessing to the 
cultural progress of the country. In another direction 
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also, the Governor-General began to grapple with fresh 
responsibilities. In the time of Lord Auckland steps had 
been taken to revive existing irrigation works, and to 
project new ones upon an unprecedented scale. Lord 
Hardinge took up these schemes, and made considerable 
progress in the designs for the Ganges canal. Social 
reform also attracted him : he made arrangements for the 



extinction of the practice of human sacrifices in the hill 
tracts of Orissa, and totally suppressed the current rite 
of burying fragments of living victims annually in the 
fields in order to increase the fertility of the soil. Un- 
fortunately, the Governor-General was soon diverted 
from these benevolent activities by the necessity for 
encountering a military peril of the first magnitude. 

We have already noticed that as a result of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh’s loyal adherence to the British 
Singh’s alliance, his Empire remained entirely inde- 

Empire pendent. By sheer force of character, com- 

and eat . Unerring judgment of men, he 

had succeeded in keeping in subjection his nobles, his 
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dependencies and iiis army. His hand was heavy over 
the Punjab; but none dared raise their Iieiid against 
Sikh domination. Ranjit Sin^h himself mijlit weigh 
down the peasants with his exactions of 50 per cent of 
their gross produce, but he suffered no one else to molest 
them. In June, 1839, * The Lion of the Punjab ’ died, 
and with the removal of his personality, the elements of 
disorder raised their head. He left no worthy successor. 
His only son, Kharak Singh, survived him but by a few 
months; and was succeeded by Slier Singh, wnose 
parentage was somewhat doubtful. In 1843, the Maha- 
raja was murdered in consequence of a palace intrigue, 

^ , . and the Lahore Government fell into con- 
Coniuiioti. , . ... , , 

fusion. Three parties quickly emerged ; the 

Rani Jindan, on behalf of her infant son Dhulip, had a 
powerful following, but was opposed by a Rajput family 
whose head was Gulab Singh, ruler of the Hill State of 
Jammu. The great nobles of the Court constituted a 
chtrd interest. But the preponderating factor was the 
army. Partly in consequence of the spirit of brother- 
hood wJiich inspires the Sikh religion, and partly as a 
result of confidence in its own strength, the army of 
Ranjit Singh was something far more formidable than 
an efficient fighting machine. Like Oliver Cromwell’s 
New Model Army, it was a political influence of the first 
magnitude, possessing both its own ideas and aspirations 
and also a well-founded confidence in its power to realize 
them. The army set up its own representatives, who 
were virtually supreme in the management of affairs. 
Revolutions and assassinations followed in quick succes- 
sion, as prince after prince bid higher and higher for the 
army's support. The Rani bribed it with double pay 
and thus for the moment secured its adherence for 
herself and for her son. 

Ever since the death of Ranjit Singh, the British had 
watched Punjab affairs with great interest. They were, 
however, determined not to interfere. In 1841 Maharaja 
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Slier Sinfrli had implored -the help of Lord Auckland 
ajrainsl his own army. But while the British 
of look no steps against the Punjab, they 

Britiih 'verc dismayed by the chaos which had 

overtaken Ranjit Singh’s great empire. The 
gates of the north, so long securely barred, stood open 
once more. The Punjab was no longer India’s shield 
against invasion, and the Company’s flank was un- 
covered. Accordingly, the frontier line on the Sutlej 
wa-j strengthened by the enlargement of the canton- 
ments at Ferozepur, Ambala and KasauH. All through 
1S-I-I--15, the British toiled to preserve the peace. War 
was the last thing which the Governor-General desired. 
Writing to Major Broadfoot, his Agent, in 1845, Sir 
Henry Hardinge said, * Every despatch from England 
‘ inculcates a pacific policy. ... A strong Sikh Govern- 
‘ ment as our advance guard, occupying the five rivers 
' between the Sutlej and the Indus, is a sound military 
' and political arrangement. The advantage is evident ; 

' and British India, already overgrown, requires no addi- 
' tion by the appropriation of territory so long possessed 
' by an ally whose interests have always been opposed to 
' those of the British Government’s enemies. But if the 
' indispensable condition of our forbearance be a Sikh 
' Government and if that, after patient trial, be an im- 
‘ possibility, then the question resolves itself into a narrow 
' compass. If the ruling power in the Punjab cannot be; 
' Sikh, it must not be Muhammadan ; in fact, it must be', 
‘ Sikh or British.' Broadfoot, the man on the spot, con-' 
finned tliis view. He w'rote, ’ A strong Sikh Govern- 
‘ ment, such as that of Ranjit Singh, truly independent, 
‘and yet bound to us by community of interest 
‘ and mutual confidence, is the best of all frontiers 
'for us towards the great ocean of Muhammadans 
' between India and Europe. But (it must be Sikh and 
‘ it must be strong, or we must be in the Punjab 
‘ ourselves.’ 
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The prospects of peace grew steadily worse. The 
I flu nee Lahore began to fail under the 

of the drain of double pay for the army ; and the 

Sikh Rani was at last face to face with open 

mutiny. This she succeeded in averting by 
personal appeals to the soldiery: but before long she 
realized that her only hope lay in engaging the Sikh 
forces in war with the British. Either they would be 
destroyed, or else they would return laden with the spoil 
of the victorious. Whichever way fortune inclined, they 
would trouble her no longer. By fostering the vanity, 
and appealing to the patriotism, of the army, the Rani 
produced the result she desired. In November, 1845, 
the troops threatened their officers with death unless 
they were led across the river to the invasion of British 
territories. At the beginning of December. Broadfoot 
wrote privately from Ambala to England : ‘You ask if I 
am employed in preserving peace. Of course, I am ; for 
whatever may be the result, never did Government 
strive as this Government has done to keep at peace.’ 
But the good intentions of Sir Henry Hardinge and his 
officers were powerless to avert the course of events. 

On December 8. 1845, the Sikh array began 
Sn* WAr Sutlej. No attempt was made to 

dispute its passage. The first battle was 
fought at ^udki, where Sir Hugh Gough defeated the 
Sikhs badly anB captured seventeen guns. The Sikhs 
proved themselves the most formidable antagonists which 
the Company’s forces ever encountered ; and observers 
were doubtful whether to praise them more highly for 
their discipline or for their courage. Three days later, the 
Sikh entrenchments at Ferozeshah were captured, after 
heavy losses on both sides. After this battle the Punjab 
forces retreated across the Sutlej. Finding the British 
not following them, they returned to the attack, but, 
suffered a severe check at Aliwal on January 28, 
1846. They then made up their minds to hold the line 
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on the Sudcj and took up a stroni; position at Sobraon, 
to the east of Ferozepor. The final battle of the 
canipaifrn took place on February 10, After a fierce 
artillery duel, in which the British guns established 
complete superiority, the fiikhs were forced to retire 
precipitately upon a bridRC of boats by which they had 
hoped to secure their retreat. The structure collapsed, 
and nearly ten thousand fugitives were entrapped and 
slain in the bod of the river. The army of the Khalsa, 
though not disgraced, was decisively defeated. 

The Governor-General now entered Lahore, and peace 
was arranged. The land between the Sutlej 
Tem^por. ^nd the Bias was ceded to the British. The / 
nient.* acknowledged as titular Regent for/ 

Dulip Singh; and Henry Lawrence wasN/ 
appointed British Resident. Kashmir, which had also 
been ceded, was made over to Gulab Singh, who had 
throughout taken pains to identify himself with the 
British interests, in return for a crorc of rupees. 

The icmporar)* arrangement which left power in the 
hands of a Sikh Council of Regency did not 
If Pence.* Lawrence was from the 

first opposed and thwarted by the Court party; 
but by his sympathetic administration he shortly secured 
the support of many of the Sikh Sirdars, The Prime 
Minister was discovered to have been concerned in 
intrigue against the Raja of Kashmir ; and on the request 
of the friendly Sirdars, a fresh arrangement was 
sanctioned. The Regency Council was to be presided 
over by the Resident ; and British garrisons were to be 
maintained in the country for eight years, till the 
Maharaja came of age. The results of the new plan 
were excellent. Henry Lawrence, with the help of 
his brothers George and John, and a band.-’ of able 
frontier officers among whom may be Mentioned 
Charles Mansell and John Nicholson, laboured hard 
to restore order. The central authority made itself 
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firmly felt ; Safr\ infanticide and punishment by 
mutilation were abolished; roads were repaired, and 
the province was thrown open to trade. Unfortunately, 
Lawrence was obligfed to return to England in 1848 for 
reasons of health, leaving the work of settlement barely 
concluded. The remnant of the Sikh army still remained 
in existence ; the old Court party, still formidable, had 
been offended by the reforms; and the prospects of 
lasting peace seemed very dubious. But at the time 
when Lord Hardinge and his great Lieutenant left India, 
the growing prosperity of the Punjab was already 
noticeable. 

While the British were thus introducing ordered 
administration into the one great State which 
ofDhe^. hitlierto lain outside the sphere of their 
control, signs were not wanting that a 
dangerous spirit of unrest was afoot. We have already - 
noticed how the rapid introduction of political and social 
changes had affected popular opinion ; and how the 
sensation created by the disasters of 1841-42 had 
encouraged the belief that the progress of these changes 
was not, after all, irresistible. Shortly after the conclu- 
sion of the first Sikh War, a dangerous agitation broke 
out at Patna, where rumours were being sedulously 
circulated that the Government meditated attacks upon 
the Hindu aud Muslim faiths. Moreover, a judicial 
scandal, the sequel to disturbances arising from the 
unregulated zeal of missionaries in the Tinnevelly 
District, produced the impression that Government would 
punish any resistance to Christian propaganda with 
marked severity. In Oudh, where the administration was 
going from bad to worse, riots broke out. In the North- 
West Provinces, where the work of settlement was 
proceeding, the Talukdars were growing ever more 
restless at the marked disposition of British officials to 
favour the cultivators at any cost, and to abolish, with 
inadequate compensation, prescriptive if oppressive, 
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seigniorial rights. Yet in spite of these danger-signals, 
the work of imposing Western ideals upon a conservative 
people proceeded with undiminished speed. Through- 
out his Governor-Generalship, . Lord Hardinge threw 
himself into the task of encouraging the spread of 
education. As we have already seen, he announced that 
in the filling of oflicial appointments, preference would 
be given, not to birth or position but to training in 
Government Schools. This still further alienated the 
landed gentry. Lord Hardinge also projected an 
elaborate railway and road system for improving the 
communications of the country, and laid a solid founda- 
tion for the work afterwards accomplished by Lord 
Dalhousie. The hurrying tide of Western progress 
proceeded in many other directions, while the Indian 
people saw with increasing dismay the submergence 
of their ancient institutions and familiar landmarks. 
Already the time seemed ripe for a reaction. But Lord 
Hardinge’s own personal courtesy and consideration 
smoothed over many difficulties, and conciliated much 
opposition which might have proved dangerous to a less 
tactful personality. When he resigned in 1847 he was 
universally regretted by all classes of the community. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Progress and Reaction 

By a singular chance the Governor-General concern- 
ing whose merits historians are universally 
DaJhousie. ^ff^eed, was succeeded by a man, cast in a 
greater mould, whose character and achieve- 
ments have given rise to great controversy. Lord 
Dalhousie, then only in his thirty-sixth year, succeeded 
Lord Hardinge at the beginning of 1848. In his youth, 
in his intellectual vigour, and in his all-pervading energy, 
he suggests at once to the historian a comparison 
with his later successor, Lord Curzon. Lord Dalhousie 
has been termed the maker of modem India, and his 
period of o.*Ece is worthy of close study. 

From its commencement, his rule was marked by 
great self-confidence. He never hesitated; 
Affaiw. willing to take advice from those 

competent to give it, always relied in the last 
resort on his own judgment. Almost as soon as he 
landed in the country, he was confronted with a 
delicate and difficult problem. The solution which Lord 
Hardinge had proposed for the affairs of the Punjab was 
beginning to reveal signs of weakness. The Central 
Government, so recently under the administration of 
Henry Lawrence, was efficient and well administered ; 
but the outlying provinces shortly became turbulent. 
The Sikh military aristocracy cherished the belief that 
the late war had not represented a fair trial of strength. 
In fact, the Punjab in 1848 was .still a. powder magazine, 
waiting for single _^spark to spring into destructive 
activity. Trouble shortly broke out from the direction 
of Multan. The retiring Dewan of the province attacked 
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and wounded two English officers who were accom- 
panying the man designed^ to supersede him. Thanks 
to the energy and initiative of Herbert Edwardes, 
Dewan Mul Raj was defeated and driven within the 
walls of Multan. The Sikh army refused to march 
against Mul Raj ; and the commencement of the hot 
weather rendered the movement of British troops 
difficult. Had the Government struck quickly, it is 
quite possible the outbreak might have been averted; 
but while there seemed any prospect of the Lahore 
Government reasserting its authority, there was still 
great reluctance to make use of British forces. Despite 
all the efforts of the English authorities to avert a 
struggle, matters came quickly to a head. The Sikh 
detachments despatched against Mul Raj deserted and 
joined him, the great Sirdars, with large contingents 
under their command, raised the Khalsa standard and 
even made an alliance with their hereditary foes, the 
Afghans, ceding Peshawar as the price of armed 
assistance. When war became inevitable, Lord 
Dalhousic acted with great vigour; and 
SUc^h War. before Christmas, 1848, an array of 38,000 
men was assembled in the Punjab. On 
January’ 10, 1849, the main bodies of the Sikh and 
English armies came into contact. The Sikhs were 
strongly posted at Chillianwala in a position where 
cavalry could not be employed with effect. Lord Gough 
was compelled to fight under somewhat disadvantageous 
circumstances. The British guns were not fully utilized, 
while tlie Sikh artillery, excellently served, inflicted 
heavy losses on the British. The day was won with 
the bayonet, principally by the English regiments, which 
bore the lion’s share of the fighting, and hurled the 
Sikhs from their entrenchments after a desperate struggle. 
On the approach of night, they themselves withdrew and 
abandoned the ground they had won. The action was 
regarded as a technical victory, but it was costly and 
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fruitless. Lord Dalhousie wrote of it: ‘ We have gained 
‘ a great victory, for we routed the enemy, committed a 
‘ great slaughter on him, captured twelve of his guns, and 
‘ remained masters of the field ; but I repeat, another 
‘ such would ruin us.’ Lord Gough’s conduct of the 
action caused great dissatisfaction; and Sir Charles 
Napier was hurried out from England to supersede him. 
But, on February 22, the old Commander-in-Chief 
regained his reputation by the conclusive triumph of 
Gujrat. Once more the fire of the British guns, now 
permitted to undertake proper artillery preparation, 
carried all before it. The infantry attack was not 
delivered until a terrible bombardment had destroyed 
the Sikh lines. The army of the Khalsa was put to 
flight ; and _ a relentless pursuit made the battle com- 
pletely decisive. The town of Multan had surrendered ; 
*a contingent of Dost Muhammad's Afghan forces was 
, compelled to retreat. The PunjaD now lay at the 
^ discretion of the British. 

What was to be done with this great territory? 
Lord Dalhousie, after careful consideration, 
annexed ^®cided that the only possible policy was 
annexation. The experience of the last ten 
years had shown the difficulty of erecting a strong Sikh 
Government ; and in the recent rising, the infant adrainis- 
I trative system had been largely destroyed. To allow 
the continuance of anarchy would merely extend an 
invitation to the Afghans to renew their invasions. 

I Accordingly, the boy Maharaja was generously pensioned 
I after resigning all claim to the sovereignty of the Punjab, 
i| and a proclamation was issued incorporating the territory 
j^as a province of British India. Lord Dalhousie wrote : 
! ‘ While deeply sensible of the responsibilities I have 
' assumed, 1 have an undoubting conviction of the 
‘ expediency, the justice, and the necessity of my act ; 
‘ what I have done I have done with a clear conscience, 
' ' and in the honest belief that it was imperatively 
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' demanded of me by my duty to the State.’ The Governor- 
General would have preferred to place John Lawrence 
in sole chargre of the new province ; for he did not approve 
of Sir Henry Lawrence’s policy of encouragfing: the Sikh 
Sirdars as against the peasantry. On the other hand, it 
was impossible to pass over Sir Henry, whose achieve- 
ments in the Punjab under the former regime had been 
brilliant. Accordingly, Sir Henry Lawrence, John 
Lawrence, and Charles Mansell were appointed members 
of a Board of Commissioners. Sir Henry was detailed to 
supervise the disarming of the country, the ' 
iconciliation of the Sikh Sirdars, and the 
recruiting of a new Sikh regiment. John 
Lawrence undertook the settlement of land revenue ; 
while Mansell was concerned principally with organization 
of the judiciary. Within a few years the work of these 
men and of their brilliant subordinates completely 
changed the face of the Punjab. The province was ^ 
disarmed and made peaceable ; its defence against ' 
Afghanistan was secured by a line of fortresses. A net- 
work of roads was constructed ; irrigation canals were 
projected and executed on a large scale. The land-tax 
- was reduced ; octroi duties abolished. The remarkable 
success of these measures, which together constituted 
one of the most brilliant achievements of British 
organizing capacity, was shown by the fact that the 
material prosperity of the people increased by leaps and 
bounds ; while within three years of the second Sikh 
War, Sikh regiments were proud to fight under the 
banner of the Company. For the work achieved. Lord 
Dalhousie is entitled to much credit. He supervised the 
policy in all its details ; and it was he who supported the^ 
cautious John Lawrence as against his more sentimental 
and impetuous brother. It was John who insisted on 
restoring, as a first step to better things, the financial 
stability of the province ; and it was John who made it 
the principal task of the new administration to safeguard 
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the interests of the peasantry. Sir Henry performed 
invaluable services' in conciliating the aristocracy and 
obtaining their support for the new system. But his un- 
methodical habits and his romantic temperament seemed 
to Lord Dalhousie unsuited for the humdrum work of ' 
administrative reorganization. Sir John was therefore, 
removed in 1853 to Rajputana, where his sympathetic 
understanding of the outlook and prejudices of the Rajput 
nobility once more enabled him to win valuable support 
for the Company’s rule. John Lawrence remained in the 
Punjab ; the Board was abolished, and he became Chief 
Commissioner. 

As a consequence of the second Sikh War, Lord 
• Dalhousie had carried the frontiers of the 
Company's possessions up to the mountains 
Kabul. of Afghanistan. The British were brought 
directly in contact with the frontier peoples. 
Lord Dalhousie, careful to avoid the mistakes of his 
predecessors, took pains to secure the personal friendship 
of Dost Muhammad, Herbert Bdwardes, at this time 
Commissioner of Peshawar, was in 1853 authorized by the 
Governor-General to negotiate a treaty with the King of 
Kabul. Dost Muhammad agreed to be a friend of the 
friends of the British and an enemy of their foes. Past 
disputes were to be forgotten by either party. The Amir 
was comple'.ely won over by the successful conclusion of 
an agreement in 1855; and the whole atmosphere of 
frontier relations was changed for the better. 

While on the western border of India, the Company’s 
possessions had thus received a considerable 
Treble augmentation, the trend of affairs in the east 
Burmn. soon resulted in acquisitions at least equally 
notable. The Burmese Government, untaught 
by the lesson of 1826, was still conducting itself in a 
barbarous and arbitrary manner, inflicting serious injury 
upon members of the British mercantile community, and 
refusing all redress. In 1851, the British merchants of 
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Rangoon were stung by their grievances into submitting 
a memorial to Lord Dalhousie. A man-of-war was 
des])atched to investigate the complaints of the British 
settlers. The Burmese authorities were arrogant; the 
naval officer tactless. To the dismay of Lord Dalhousie, 
hostilities broke out between the British vessel and the 
forts of Rangoon. The Governor-General, though vexed 
at the occurrence, quickly realized that it was impossible 
to maintain harmonious relations with the King of Burma. 
Having made up his mind, he determined to conclude the 
business before the weather became unsuitable for 
military operations. Overseeing every detail of equip- 
ment and transport, he launched an expedition which 
piovcd brilliantly successful. In April, 1852, Rangoon 
was occupied, and employed as a base of future operations 
in the cool season. The authorities in England were 
anxious that the Company should advance to Ava ; but 
Lord Dalhousie, with an instinctive recognition of what 
the case demanded, contented himself with annexing the 
province of Pegu. The great Port of Rangoon thus 
passed finally under the control of the Company. The 
administration of the new province was highly successful ; 
and before long its material prosperity was assured. 

The quick decision and independenc of judgment 
which the Governor-General displayed in 
nnd*the*'* dealing with the affairs of the Punjab and of 
States. Burma were equally noticeable when he was 
called upon to consider questions affecting 
other territories under non-British control. Being him- 
self a profound believer in the blessings of Western 
civilization, he conceived lliat the most meritorious work 
which could be accomplished by any Governor-General 
was to sweep away those ‘ refuges of conservatism and 
bulwarks of reaction ’ ; the Indian States, In Lord 
Dalhousie' s views there was nothing to be said in their 
favour. He believed that they added immensely to the 
difficulties of administering British India; that their 
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Governments were hopelessly inefficient ; that they were 
anomalous' survivals from a less civilized age. In 1848 
he had written to the Court of Directors, ‘ I take occasion 
' of recording my strong and deliberate opinion, that in 
‘ the exercise of a wise and sound policy the British 

* Government is bound not to put aside or to neglect 
‘ such rightful opportunities of acquiring territory or 
‘revenue as may from time to time present themselves.’ 
Now these ‘ opportunities ’ apart from such instances of 
involuntary aggression as led to the annexation of the 

Punjab, were principally to be discovered by 
Thc^ , taking advantage of the Hindu doctrine of 
of Lapse, succession. The principle had for long been 

recognized that in ‘ dependent ’ States or 
States which owed their existence to the British power, 
sovereignty ‘ lapsed ’ to the Supreme authority if natural 
heirs to the royal line were no longer available. This 
view conflicted radically with the Hindu doctrine of 
adoption, under which an adopted child, regardless of 
hi^actual origin, is recognized as possessing all the 
rights and duties of an heir by blood. In times past, 
when the ceremony of adoption was undertaken by a 
reigning family, the Company had never refused to 
recognize the heir, but had at the same time made it 
perfectly clear that such recognition was an act not of 
right but of grace. Lord Dalhousie refused to continue 
this plan, claiming that it was necessary to take 
' advantage of every just opportunity for consolidating 
‘ the territories which already belong to us, by taking 
possession of States which may lapse in the midst of 

* them.’ We must carefully remember, however, that 
Lord Dalhousie specifically excluded from this doctrine 

all those princely houses whose sovereignty 
tioM.*"***' before the Company’s regime. 

He applied it to dependent States and to them 
alone. It is therefore, not true to say that all the 
territories ruled by Indian Princes were. in danger of 
7 
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beingf brought under the Company’s control. But even 
so, the Governor-General's attitude was eri'oneous. He 
did not realize the historic position of the States, their 
functions as conservators of national tradition, and, more 
than all, their hold upon the esteem and affection of the 
people. As chance would have it no fewer than eight 
principalities, great and small, were quickly brought 
under British control by Lord Dalhousie’s ruthless 
application of his theory. As a* direct consequence, 
bitter feelings of resentment were aroused in many 
quarters— how bitter, men were not to learn until the 
year 1857 allowed those feelings full expression. Worse 
still, many ruling chiefs to whom the doctrine had not 
been applied, many even to whom it was not 
quenS«. ^^PP^icable at all, lived in continual apprehen- 
sion lest at some future time their States 
should be brought within its operation. Between 1848 
and 1854, the States of Satara, Jaitpur, Sambalpur, 
Baghat, Udaipur (Central India), Jhansi and Nagpur 
were annexed. Little wonder that with the spectacle of 
the perpetual aggrandizement of the Company before 
their eyes, the Princes of India became uneasy. More- 
over, Lord Dalhousie’s uncompromising mind was not 
content merely with the incorporation of the territories 
of foreign States, He swept away in addition certain 
titular sovereignties, such as that of the Nawab of the 
Carnatic, of the Raja of Tanjore, and of the Peshwa. 
He also attempted to arrange for the abolition of the 
titular Empire of Delhi; but in this respect he was 
overruled by the home authorities. The feelings 
aroused by these annexations were, however, weak in 
comparison with the resentment resulting from a far 
more serious step, tlie incorporation of Oudh in the 
Company's territories. 

We have noticed on an earlier page the imperfections 
residing in Lord Hasting’s plan of dealing with Indian 
States by a system of subordinate alliances. In no case 
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did these disadvantages assume such formidable propor- 
tions as in the territories of the Company’s old and 
faithful ally, the King of Oudh. Successive 
AfWrt. rulers had found themselves without res- 
ponsibility, entitled to invoke the aid of the 
British if rebellion raised its head. What incentive had 
they to exercise control over the administration of their 
dominions? It can, therefore, cause no surprise that 
they lapsed into self-indulgence and relegated the work 
of Government to unworthy favourites. From the time 
of Lord William Bentinck, the condition of Oudh had 
gone from bad to worse. Stem warnings were from 
time to time addressed to the rulers that if no amend- 
ment were made, the province would be taken over by 
the British. But nothing was done, no steps were taken 
to repress anarchy, and the country fell into complete 
disorder. To such a pitch had matters come that in 
1847 Lord Hardinge had visited Lucknow in person to 
remonstrate wth the King. If he had insisted upon the 
entertainment of British officials to reform the adminis- 
tration, much subsequent trouble might have been 
saved. As it was, the old King readily promised 
amendment, but did nothing. In Lord Dalhousie’s time 
the condition of Oudh became worse, and as the tone of 
the hew ruler was less conciliatory than that of his 
predecessor. Lord Dalhousie was no longer prepared 
to overlook the increasing disorders. The Governor- 
General commissioned Colonel Sleeman, now Resident 
in Lucknow, to report upon the internal condition of the 
country. The resulting report, which was endorsed by 
the statements of Outram, a man of very different 
personality, left Dalhousie in little doubt as to the 
necessity of drastic action. In May, 1855, he'wrote, ‘ A 
• very heavy though very interesting and important paper 
‘ was lately come, being General Outram’s report on the 
‘present state of Ondh/ He has brought together a 
‘ tremendous bill of indictment against the Government 
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‘ of that ill-fated land. I do not think it can be allowed 
‘to stand.’ In fact the case for taking Oudh under 
British control was clear and incontrovertible. There 
was, however, no reason why the kingdom should have 
been embodied in the Company’s territories. It seems 
probable that a temporary management by European 
officers would have sufficed to restore order, and to 
impose restrictions upon the Talukdars who, from their 
fortified strongholds, were setting the King’s officers at 
defiance and preying upon the hapless peasantry. Lord 
Dalhousie himself desired to take over the Government 
of the country ; but at the same time, to guarantee the 
royal title to the King with liberal allowances, and to 
allot to him a limited jurisdiction. But he was overruled 
by the home authorities, who determined on 
annexation. The Governor-General was unques- 
tionably right and the home authorities wrong. 
For in the first place the ancient ties of alliance between 
the Oudh dynasty and the British entitled the King to 
generous consideration ; and in the second place, 
annexation unquestionably involved the repudiation of 
solemn treaties, The Court of Oudh remained under 
the impression that the worst which could happen would 
be that the King would be relieved of responsibility; that 
the Resident would administer through the local Indian 
officials ; and that the surplus revenue would remain in 
the treasury. Accordingly, when the King of Oudh was 
suddenly called upon to sign a treaty handing over the 
entire administration, a severe shock was caused not 
only to the Oudh Durbar but to all who retained a belief 
in British good faith. The King refused to sign the 
treaty, and the British Government forthwith assumed 
the administration of Oudh in February, 1856. The 
King and his dependents were pensioned off and 
conveyed to Calcutta. ^ 

In England this drastic step excited little remark. 
Influential periodicals had for some time been advocating- 
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it ; and there was a geneial impression that the annex- 
ation was thoroughly justified. In India, 
^und however, the case was very different. The 
Impres- spectacle of an old and trusted ally of the 
Company being suddenly swallowed up, still 
further excited the alarm of the Indian Princes. Even 
more serious was the fact that the ruin of the Court of 
Oudh had thrown thousands of soldiers out of employ, 
impoverished the local nobility, and alienated powerful 
landholders. Serious discontent began to make itself 
felt in Oudh, which was increased by the vigorous 
attempts to impose law and order, without regard for 
formidable vested interests, upon districts which had for 
long been a prey to anarchy. But the most deplorable 
consequence of the annexation was the resentment creat- ' 
ed in the hearts of numbers of sepoys in the Company’s 
sendee. The kingdom had been one of the principal 
recruiting grounds of the Bengal army, providing the 
rank and file of many of the high-caste regiments. The 
circumstances accompanying the deposition of the King7' 
and the embodiment of his territories in British India, 
excited much indignation among the Indian soldiery.- 
Few people indeed were found in any quarter to support 
Lord Dalhousie’s action. Influential servants of the 
Company considered that the annexation was nothing 
but dacoiiy in excelsis. Even those persons who had 
suffered most severely from the misgovernment of the 
Kings of Oudh could not understand the justice of 
summarily deposing so humble and loyal an ally as 
Wajid AH. 

We have already seen that Lord Dalhousie’s political 
R h Ze I calculated to offend influential 

sections of Indian society. In his domestic 
administration also, his love for Western institutions led 
him into perilous powers. Most of the authorities are 
now agreed that the steps he took were for the ulliiraie 
ben6fit*'0f-,the'- -dountry ; but- the- rapidity with- which 
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innovations were introduced, together with the failure to 
estimate the strength of Indian conservatism, exhibit 
little regard for ordinary prudence. 

Among the most important branches of his domestic 
activity was his zeal in promoting education. 
Educa- As we have already noticed, Government 
Advince. begun to realize its responsibilities to the 
people of India in this direction ; but up to 
the middle of the nineteenth century, no really compre- 
hensive scheme of general education had been put 
forward. Numerous institutions had been established ; 
and much thought was devoted to ^he problem of 
popularizing the study of Western subjects ; but those 
who principally profited by the existing facilities were 
the wealthy members of traditionally learned classes. 
In 1854, Sir Charles Wood, then President of the Board 
of Control, addressed to the Governor-General in Council 
a despatch outlining a well-conceived system of public 
education. The object to be aimed at was defined as 
‘ the diffusion of the improved arts, sciences, philosophy 
and literature of Europe, in short, of European 
' knowledge.’ Each province was to have a Department 
of Public Instruction ; in each Presidency town there was 
to be a University. Provision was made for the 
establishment of training institutions ; for the multipli- 
cation of vernacular schools; for the introduction of 
educational ladders leading from the vernacular to the 
high schools ; and for the bestowal of grants-in-aid 
upon schools privately maintained. The system out- 
lined suffered from the defects of all bureaucratic plans ; 
it depended far too much upon State action and far too 
little either upon individual initiative, or upon indige- 
nous ideas. Indeed, we may trace from Sir Charles 
Wood’s despatch many of the disadvantages which 
are pointed out by modem critics of India’s educational 
system. It is, however, only fair to remember that the 
ideas put forward in the despatch of 1554 represent the 
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high water mark of contemporar)^ educational thought 
in England. The system erected was undoubtedly 
imperfect; but its imperfections were not due to any 
lack of zeal on the part of its authors. They gave to 
India the best system w»hich they could devise, and if 
that system proved subsequently to have faults, the 
responsibility must lie, not so much with Sir Charles 
Wood or Lord Dalhousie, as with their successors ; who 
were content to allow the frame-work to become stereo- - 
typed'and to remain largely uninfluenced by subsequent 
developments of educational theory in Europe. 

Thus encouraged by the home authorities Lord 
Dalhousie threw his great energies into the 
Con?*** spreading education. Unfortunately 

qaences. SO doing he not only oUended the vested 
interests of the learned classes; but en- 
couraged the belief that Government was meditating 
an organized attack jupon the Hindu religion. It is ' 
indeed Typical of the uneasiness of India between 1850 
and 1857 that a performance so benevolent in intention 
as Lord Dalhousie*s educational measures should have 
excited such serious political unrest. An acute and able 
contemporary observer notes, ‘ I believe the native 
‘ Hindu mind to have been for some time previously 
‘ alarmed on the subject of caste and religion. Many 
‘ public measures had tended to this result ; but perhaps 
'none more than the extreme rapidity with which 
' educational measures had of late years been forced on. 
•Local officers, with Ae approval of Government, 

• solicited contributions from the people for the establish- 
' ment of schools. These were set up not only in cities, 
‘nor set only in towns; but villages were grouped 

* together into circles or unions to support a school, and 
every month brought out 'some new measure to give 

' impetus to the educational mania. All public servants 
' were required to qualify themselves by literary acquire- 
•ments for which examinations were instituted. Hot 
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‘ even an ordinary messenger on the pay of eight shillings 
' a month could be entertained unless he could' read 
< and write. Village accountants and the headman of 
' village communities might be required to pass exami- 
' nations, . . The people looked on and wondered not 

‘ without suspicion. Why were we doing all this ?• Surely 
‘ not without some hidden purpose of our own. It was 
‘ whispered, and extensively believed, that the object of 
*■ our Government was to destroy the Hindu religion, 

‘ and to convert them to our own.’ 

Nor were the measures of social reform, promulgated 
in the time of Lord Dalhousie, calculated to 
Reform. suspicions aroused in so many quar- 

ters. In former times a Hindu converted to 
Christianity lost all share in his family property. Now, 
however, by a special enactment the convert retained all 
his rights and privileges, while being released from the 
accompanying duties which distinguished the tenure- of 
property in a Hindu joint family* Perhaps still more 
alarming, from the point of view of orthodox opinion, 
was the enactment which sanctioned the re-marriage of 
Hindu widows. Such measures aS these were taken to 
prove that the Government was ^finitely hostile to 
Hindu customs; and that the institutions of Hinduism 
were shortly to be subverted more or less completely. 

In other directions also, Lord Dalhousie’s reforms 
excited alarm and wonder. The new Public 
Material Works Department, which he instituted 
commenced operations on every side. Roads 
were improved, canals cut. A uniform ’pwtal 
system was set up. More startling still, in 1853 the 
telegraph system of India was inaugurated; and during f 
the next few years, communications by wire were 
established between the capital and most of the'impor- 
tant military stations, A beginning was made with the 
railway construction; and by 1856, there were two 
hundred miles of line open for traffic.- These two appli- 
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cations of Western science excited deep interest among 
all classes of the population. The trains in particular 
were crowded with passengers ,* and inevitably, consider- 
ations of caste were momentarily forgotten in the 
' excitement of the new form of transit. The orthodox 
found fresh grounds for offence ; regarding the railway 
as one more subtle device for attacking the sanctity of 
Hinduism. Unfortunately, this suspicion found confir- 
mation in the action of certain missionaries, who 
announced their conviction that railways and steamships 
would facilitate the material union of the different 
peoples in India and pave the way for their inclusion in 
the fold of Christianity. 

Lord Dalhousie was animated in all these reforms by 
^ a sincere desue to benefit the people ; and the 

Embryo indignation which many of his 

Parlia- actions excited, though formidable enough, 

, ment, result principally of misunderstand- 

ing. The Governor-General w^as extremely anxious for 
the politick as well as for the material and social 
progress of the country. He took the opportunity of 
the renewal of the Company's Charter in 1853 to press 
upon the home authorities the desirability of instituting 
an embryo Parliament in India. We have already - 
noticed that in 1833 the Executive Council of the 
Governor -General received the addition, for Legislative 
purposes, of .a Legal Member. But at the same time, 
the Governors of Madras and Bombay had been deprived 
of the law-making power w'hich they had up till then 
enjoyed. The system did not work well; and Lord 
Dalhousie desired to avail himself of the local knowledge 
^ of officials in other Presidencies besides Bengal. Accord.' 
ingly,. six special members were added \o the Governor- ’ 
General’s Council for the purpose of legislation. By 
this means, each province of India was represented. , 
Writing in July, 1854, Lord Dalhousie remarked,. * Our 
‘ Young. Parliament is going on smoothly. It has given. 
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‘ me a great deal of trouble to bring it into the world, 
' and its sittings break up one day in the week for me, 

* which is a serious affair; but it is a vastly superior 

* machine to the last and will do a great deal of business.' 
The Indian legislature thus constituted was, of course, 
very small, and quite unrepresentative of the Indian 
point of view. But it stood for a real beginning ; and 
Lord Dalhousie is entitled to the credit of laying the 
foundations of Parliamentary Institutions in India. 

The Governor-General, though he persisted in his 

reforming measure with courage and convic- 

Danger (.jjg disturbed state of 

from the ’ . , 

Army. Indian opinion. The condition of the army 
in India caused him considerable anxiety ; for 
he thought that the proportion of European to Indian 
troops was far too low and the discipline of the forces 
unsatisfactory. He was seriously alarmed by the out- 
break of the Crimean War in 1854. Exaggerated reports 
of British reverses were sedulously circulated in India ; 
and to make matters worse, the Home authorities, 
despite the Governor-General's protests, insisted on 
recalling two regiments^ of British troops which had been 
lent to the Company. Lord Dalhousie warned them that 
any withdrawal of troops by the Government would be 
an act of reckless folly, but his opinion was ignored. 
When he left India in February, 18.56, broken down by 
ill-health and overwork, he was seriously apprehensive 
of grave trouble. 

His work for India had been great : and his influence 
^ ^ was largely responsible for the changes intro- 

retires.”* duced into the governmental system when the 
Company’s Charter came up for renewal in 
1853. The Company was allowed to retain its power 
‘until Parliament shall othenvise provide’: but the 
Court of Directors was reduced to a shadow, its patro- 
nage abolished, and the civil and military services of 
the Company thrown open to competitive examination. 
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The tendency towards unveiled ministerial control was 
obvious. 

When Lord Canning, who had been appointed to 
succeed Lord Dalhousie, assumed charge of 
Caning. office, the condition of India appeared 
outwardly iranquil. There were many signs 
of peace and prosperity : and without the imposition of 
additional burdens upon the tax-payers, the revenue was 
a'dequate for the calls made upon it. But contemporary 
observers did not fail to note certain indications of 
restlessness on the part of many sections of Indian, 
opinion. They failed, however, to understand that this 
uneasiness was the direct consequence of the policy, 
enthusiastically followed by British administrators for 
the last half a century, of filling the old bottles of India 
with the new wine of the West. It was not 
of uneaji- ^^2t the widespread feeling of in- 

neii. security and uneasiness pervading so many 
sections of Indian opinion was an inevitable 
’Product of the zealous efforts of the British to secure 
the sudden Westernization of India. Hence, while the 
more statesmanlike of contemporaries recognized the 
danger that a sudden outbreak of trouble either at home 
or abroad might set the country in a blaze, they had no 
clear idea either of the imminence of the peril or of the 
measures which might have obviated it. Lord Dalhousie - 
had particularly insisted that it was impossible to hold 
forth, an assurance of continued peace in India. Lord 
•Canning also began his period of office in no spirit of rash 
self-confidence. At the same time, no Englishman seem- 
ed to have any adequate perception of the degree of danger 
to which British rule in India was shortly to be exposed. 

The first question with which the new Governor- 
General was called upon to deal arose out of 
foreign affairs. We have already noticed 
Penia. that in times past the Court of Persia had 
desired to acquire the Afghan City of Herat. 
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In 1852, the Shah of Persia planned another expedition 
against the fortress, but was persuaded to desist by the 
efforts of the British ‘Envoy at Teheran. With the 
outbreak ol the Crimean War in 1854, the Shah conceived 
that his hands were strengthened; and in 1856 Herat 
was occupied by Persian troops. War thereupon broke 
out between Persia and Great Britain. A British 
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expeditionary force under the leadership of Outram 
and Havelock undertook a short campaign in January, 
1857. The Shah shortly gave way on every point, and 
agreed to abstain from interference in Afghanistan. 
But the results of the episode were important ; for the 
Amir Dost Muhammad, who, as we have seen, had 
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concluded a treaty with the British in 1855, became 
more anxious than ever for cordial relations. Accord- 
ingly, in January, 1857, it was agreed that the Amir 
should be supplied with arms and money, and that he 
should allow a British Mission to enter 
ened* ' Afghanistan. The old Amir was delighted. 
Relations « I have made an alliance with the British 
Kabul. ‘ Government,’ he is reported to have said, 

‘ and come what may I will keep it till death.’ 
The Amir’s attitude was destined to be of considerable 
importance before the year was out; for his loyal 
observance of this engagement freed the British from 
anxiety regarding the North-Western Frontier when the 
revolt of 1857 plunged the administration of Northern 
India into momentary confusion. 

For those who have followed the events briefly 
outlined on previous pages of this history, no 
oniir ^eiigthy explanation of the causes of the 
Mutiny. outbreak of 1857 will be required. It has 
already been pointed out that an enthusiastic 
attempt to force progressive Western institutions upon 
a Conservative eastern society fostered an atmosphere 
of irritation and uneasiness. We have seen how recent 
events combined to inspire various influential classes 
with an active dislike of British rule ; how familiar 
intercourse and the spectacle of occasional reverses to 
the British arms had gradually destroyed the belief, at 
one time widely held, that the ' destiny ’ of the Company 
was irresistible. With the operation of time, it is 
probable that the feeling of unrest' might have died 
down; for the people at large would have realized, 
before long, that the British were attempting, however 
clumsily, to confer real advantages upon the country. 
That which actually brought the problem to a head and 
removed . all chance of avoiding bloodshed was the 
existence of a body of men who not only shared in the 
feelings of impatience of British rule which characterized 
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so large a number of their own countrymen, but 
possessed in addition the power of giving those feelings 
a terrible expression. 

. We have had occasion to notice from time to time in 
the course of the preceding fifty years certain 
the^Army. outbrwks of mutiny and disaffection in the 
ranks of the Bengal Army.* The sepoys had 
definite grievances of their own, connected with technical 
questions of service, which reinforced the feeling of 
discontent they suffered in common with other Indians. 
The triumphs of the Company’s army had excited the 
* vanity of the Indian regiments, who were convinced 
that no force could resist them. But they might not 
have taken action as they did, had they not been 
exasperated into murderous activity by the belief that 
the Government was putting the finishing touch to an 
organized attack upon caste by issuing cartridges 
greased with animal fat. It was believed at the time, 
and has been repeated since, that the mutiny was in 
a large degree the result of the issue of greased 
cartridges. But from our own survey of the situation, 
it appears obvious that the issue of the cartridges would 
have had little effect, had the incident not appeared to 
the sepoy as the culmination of a policy directed against 
religion and caste, The passing of the General Service 
Enlistment Act, by which no recruit was in future to be 
' accepted unless he would undertake to march wherever 
he might be ordered— overseas if nece.‘;sary— seemed to 
confirm the sepoy’s suspicions. Even so the outbreak 
of 1857 might have been avoided, had it not been for 
the carelessness of the authorities. As a contem- 
porary wrote, ' All the causes, however, which have been 
enumerated, might have been in operation, and yet 
would have failed to produce the mutiny, but for the 
capital error which was committed of denuding our 
provinces’ of European troops. Religious alarm might 
have 'been excited ; the native soldiers might have been 
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at the same time discontented and insubordinate; the 
Talukdars of Oudh and the Roj^al families of Delhi and 
Lucknow might have plotted ; yet, if we had possessed 
a few English regiments in the country, discontent 
would never have matured into a rebellion/ 

The accuracy of this analysis is generally confirmed 
by the fact that in Bengal itself, where there weie more 
European regiments than up-country, comparatively 
little trouble was experienced ; while in the armies of 
Madras and Bombay, where the sepoys had precisely 
the same grievances, but where the disproportion 
between European and Indian troops was not so great, 
there was practically no disaffection. 

Material circumstances thus favouring the insubordi- 
nate spirit of the sepoys, there were not 
^rstorm. wanting those who fanned their religious 
passions to a flame. During the first four 
months of 1857 itinerant preachers wandered between 
Delhi and Calcutta spreading rumours concerning the 
greased cartridges. At the back of the movement, 
skilfully utilizing the growing popular excitement for 
their own advantages may be discerned three persons. 
One was the principal Queen of Delhi, who was 
exasperated by the recent decision that the titular 
empire should cease on the death of Bahadur Shah, its 
present holder, instead of descending to her own son; 
one was the queen mother of Oudh who had in vain 
attempted by representations in England to secure the 
reversal of the annexation; and the other ^vas Nana 
Sahib,. the adopted son of the late Peshwa, who had 
lailed to establish a claim to the continuance of the 
personal pension granted to Baji Rao. Each of these 
persons dreamed of reviving the faded glories of a great 
dynasty ; but it should carefully be noticed that their 
dreams were mutually exclusive. As' mi^ht have been 
expected from the character of the uneasiness pervading* 
India at the time the organizing intellects' of the rising 
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in 1857 were largelj^ Hindu ; though this fact has been 
obscured by the prominent part played by such great 
Muhammadan centres as Delhi and Lucknow. 

The authorities did their best to allay excitement. 

^ They withdrew the abnoxious cartridges ; and 
of the" every step which suggested itself in 

Author!- order to conciliate the troops. But matters 

*'**■ had gone too far. The majority of the Indian 

officers were thoroughly dissatisfied with the system 
which had supplied them with no career worthy of the 
name. These veterans of thirty years, whose pay was 
inferior to that of the most recently commissioned 
British subaltern, were in no mood to strike a blow for 
their foreign masters. As a rule, the Indian Officers 
were not actively hostile; but made little effort to 
control their mutinous men. The British officers, many 
of whom were worn out and inefficient, trusting their 
troops with the blind obstinacy of old age, took no heed 
of the gathering storm and failed to disarm the regiments 
under their command. When open insurrection, accom* 
panied by pillage and massacre, broke out in May, the 
military authorities were paralysed with surprise ; and 
by .sheer indecision allowed the spirit of mutiny to 
spread from regiment to regiment and from 
He^iitiition district to district. Prompt action might have 
Disaster, confined the outbreak within very narrow 
limits; had the mutinous regiments which 
marched from Meerut to Delhi been overtaken' and dis- 
persed, the crisis might have been averted. But the incom- 
petence of the Meerut command suffered the fire quickly 
to spread, with the result that the whole administrative 
system of the provinces of Agra and Oudh collapsed. 

The mass of the population looked on apathetically in 
the early summer of 1857, displaying little 
Atthude hostility towards the foreigners who had ruled 
People. ll'cm so long. In most cases, they took their 
cue from the local magnate, remaining passive 
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when he refused to throw in his lot with the insurgents ; 
flocking to his banner when he decided to take active 
steps to exterminate the British. Considering the way 
in which the old landed families had suffered, whether 
justly or unjustly, as a result of the recent land settle- 
ments, it is perhaps, surprising that so many were 
content to adopt an attitude of passive loyalty. Further, 
large numbers of helpless refugees owed their lives to 
the chivalrous kindness of Prince or peasant. Even so, 
there was a general reign of terror in certain localities. 
Three distinct centres of disaffection may be detected ; 
Agra and Oudh ; the territory round Delhi ; and portions 
of Central India. Of these, the first two were by far the 
most significant. The surviving British population took 
refuge in the fortifications of Allahabad, Cawnpore, 
Lucknow and Agra. Delhi, on the other hand, where 
there were no British troops at all, was seized by the 
mutineers, who made the unfortunate old Mughal 
Emperor Bahadur Shah their puppet king. Cawnpore 
shortly surrendered to the forces which had rallied round 
Nana Sahib; and notwithstanding the promise of a safe 
conduct to Allahabad, the garrison, with many unfortu- 
nate English women and children, were massacred under 
peculiarly horrible circumstances. Here, as elsewhere, 
the mass of mutineers seem to have been egged on by a 
small minority of thoroughly disaffected persons. As a 
contemporary Indian observer remarked, ‘One knave led 
astray nine fools and then told them they had gone too 
far to draw back.’ But before long the first shock was 
over. John Lawrence, warned in good time by tele- 
graph, held the Punjab firm and detached a body of 
troops to threaten Delhi, 

It is probably true to say that the Sepoy Mutiny 
would have assumed a far less serious aspect 
Lord^ ^ had Government acted more promptly. The 
ciSraefer. Governor-General was not the man to deal 
successfully with a menace of this kind. 
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Mainly from his constitutional dislike of coming to a 
decision until every scrap of evidence had been weighed 
and classified, Lord Canning failed to act with necessary 
promptitude. His calm and reflective personality, which 
was to prove so invaluable after the suppression of the 
outbreak, certainly contributed to the duration of the 
fighting. It was remarked that when he should have 
struck the guilty, he wasted precious moments in taking 
elaborate precautions against striking the innocent. But 
while his policy allowed the insurrectionary movement 
to spread, the advantages derived from his high moral 
attitude must not be forgotten. 

For some weeks after the origin of the outbreak, 
unpleasant incidents multiplied. There was 
of *the*** ^ insurrection among the Muhammadans 

Movement, of Berar ; and Central India ’fell away from 
the British. The troops which Scindia had 
despatched from Gwalior to the assistance of Govern- 
ment joined the insurgents; the Rani of Jhansi, one of 
the sufferers by the ‘ Doctrine of Lapse,' slaughtered all 
the Europeans she could find and raised the standard 
of revolt. On the other hand, the Maharaja Holkar 
remained loyal ; the Maharaja of Patiala threw his great 
influence unreservedly in support of the British ; and the 
Indian Princes in general did not waver in their 
fidelity. It is a testimony to the ability and dear- 
sightedness of many Indian statesmen that in the majority 
of cases the Durbars refused to have any dealings with 
the insurrectionary movement. Such Ministers as Salar 
Jang in Hyderabad and Dinkar Rao in Gwalior stead- 
fastly resisted the frantic efforts of the disaffected' 
sections to win over the support of the States. 

Before many months had passed, it was perfectly 
plain that the Indian Princes had calculated 
correctly. Little by little the insurrection was 
Power. mastered. Probably no power which had held 
India during the past could have withstood 
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such a shock ; but on the other hand no power which 
held India in the past had rested upon a foundation so 
wide and so stable. Great Britain's command of the 
sea shortly began to produce its irresistible effect. Con- 
tingents of troops intended for service in China were 
immediately diverted to India ; the Persian expedition- 
ary force was speedily made available ; more and more 
soldiers were poured by thousands into the country. 
The garrison of Lucknow, after a strenuous resistance, 
was reinforced by tlie heroic Havelock and subse- 
quently brought into safety by Sir Colin Campbell ; 
Oudh was then reduced to order. Delhi had been 
captured in September, 1857, after hard fighting ; and 
by this event the mutineers lost their rallying point. 
Bahadur Shah was deposed and exiled, and the House 
of Timur came to an end. Sir Hugh Rose's brilliant 
campaign in Central India paralyzed the insurrection 
in that quarter; and by the beginning of 1859 order 
had been restored throughout the disaffected regions. 
Sea-power had once again, in its effortless fashion, 
secured the mastery of India for Great Britain. 

The sensation caused not merely in Great Britain, but 
also in Europe and America, by the outbreak 
pora^' mutiny was startling. When details 

Feelinco of the Sufferings endured by inoffensive 
Mutiny Europeans became known, there was a 
universal demand for sanguinary revenge 
upon the mutineers. Public opinion was prepared to 
sanction any measures, however terrible, and to condone 
the infliction of any punishment, however severe. 
Under these circumstances there was the greatest danger 
lest racial feeling should increase to such an extent as to 
render any Government of India, save by the sword, an 
impossibility for many years. When a man like 
Marshman, by inclination and profession alike a firm friend 
of India, could write, ' In the annals of human guilt 
there is no blacker page than that in which the perfidious 
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murders of Cawnpore are inscribed/ it may be imagined 
to what extent less moderate minds were prepared to go. 
In the early days of the restoration of order, the British 
troops, inflamed to fury by the atrocities committed 
upon women and children, did not take sufBcient 
care to discriminate between the innocent and the 
guilty; and bloody reprisals of the most lamentable 
kind were inflicted upon helpless people. But the 
attitude of the authorities, and particularly of the 
Governor-General, was never in doubt. Lord 
wSdom** • firmly refused to permit his country- 

men to’ indulge in the passion of revenge. 
Even at the end of the year 1857, he was able to write : 
‘ I will not govern in anger. Justice, and that as stern, 
* as inflexible, as law and might can make it, I will 
‘ deal out. But I will never allow an angry and in- 
‘ discriminate act or word to proceed from the Govern- 
‘ ment so long as I am responsible for it. ... Whilst we 
‘ are prepared, as the first duty of all, to strike down 
' resistance without mercy whenever it shows itself ; we 
' acknowledge that, resistance over, deliberate justice and 
‘ calm patient reason are to resume their sway ; that 
‘ we are not going either in anger or from indolence, 
‘ to punish wholesale ; whether by wholesale hangings and 
‘ burnings, or by the less violent but not one whit 
‘ less offensive course of-refusing tru.st and countenance 
‘ and favour and honour to any man because he is of 
‘ a class or a creed.’ The course of mercy and 
moderation which won for the Governor-General the 
nickname at first derisory but afterwards honourable, 
of j/Clemency Canning,’ did much to hasten the restoration 
of/order. Had it not been for his restraining influence, 
the reprisals of the British would assuredly have created 
a bitter feeling persisting far into the future. 

■' But the consequences of the outbreak were none 
the less profound. The year 1857 marks the close of a 
definite epoch in the relations between Britain and India. 
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■Never again would English administrators press forward 
Conse schemes for the benefit of the 

quenccs Country in the same spirit of admirable, if 
jfthe headstrong, zeal, careless of all but the 

' * cause of humanity, recking nothing of the 

cold and less generous considerations of policy and 
statecraft. The lesson of the mutiny was to remain from 
henceforth unchallenged; the lesson that the most 
benevolent intentions and the most disinterested of 
motives aflEord neither security against the perpetration 
of mistakes nor indemnity against their lamentable 
consequences. In general, it must be said that the 
British, impressed less with the ease with which the 
mutiny was crushed, than with the distressing nature of 
the resultant disturbances, began to think far more of the 
difficulties to which their position in India was exposed, 
than had hitherto been the case. For while the mutiny 
demonstrated, from the military point of view, the 
overwhelming might of Great Britain, it also revealed the 
"existence of hitherto unsuspected potentialities both for 
disorders and for racial hatred in Indian society. This 
revelation caused the British to regard Indian aspirations 
with an eye that was more watchful and less benevolent 
than had previously been the case. The immediate 
consequence of the mutiny, as always occurs when the 
materially weaker of two parties resorts to violence, was 
to produce temporary embitterment of relations and a 
temporary setback to the even progress of development. 
As a recent writer remarks, ‘ The profound change of 
‘ tone and altered standpoint which have marked the 
‘ policy of the Government of India since the mutiny, 
‘ could hardly be more strikingly illustrated than by 

* a comparison of the instructions addressed to Sir James 
‘ Outrara on February 4, 1856, with those issued to Sir 

Robert Montgomery on October 6, 1858. . . . The 
‘ object of Lord Dalhousie’s Government was to benefit 

* the masses, with a lofty disregard of the impression 
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‘ which, by doing so, they might produce upon the native 
' aristocracy. And to this end they put themselves into 
‘direct contact with the people “with on miscrowned 
' man's head ” between them. They were resolved in 
‘ short that everybody should count as once and nobody 
' as more than one. When we turn to Lord Canning’s 
' instructions of October 6, everything is changed. 

' Not the good of masses, but as a writer in the Calcutta 
' Review of September, 1860, approvingly puts it, 

' hold the eastern Empire with the least strain on Hie 
' population and finances of Great Britain, is the problem 
‘of Indian Government.’’, ^^o piilar welf are _has jetired 
‘ into the background and its place is taken.by the urgent 
‘ necessity of pacifying the country.’* 

On a large review it would seem apparent that the 
consequences of the outbreak of 3857 were 
A Di«M. in certain directions disastrous. A river of 
llerUftce. separated the two races, at any rate in 

Northern India ; and its bridging was to be a 
matter of some diflicully. It must be pronounced as 
most regrettable that circumstances should have enabled 
the intrigues of a small number of thoroughly selfish 
and worthless persons to produce consequences so 
profound. The gulf which divided the British adminis- 
trators from the Indian people prior to 1857 was largely 
one of misunderstanding. There had been times when 
the policy of the Company in regard to its Indian 
subjects was utterly indefensible ; but for half a century 
such a policy had been discredited ; and thej jovernment, 
though it made mistakes, -was* now ’animated by an 
unflinching -desire to foster the welfare of the pepplel 
That the enthusiasm with which such a desire was 
translated into action, should of itself have produced a 
spirit which played into the hands of despotic tyrants, 
anxious only to regain the arbitrary power which had 


' Invin, Garden of India, pp. 391-2. 
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they ever abused and had morally forfeited, must be 
counted one of the tragedies of modern history. It 
would, however, be a mistake to imagine that the 
consequences of the outbreak of 1857 were entirely 
sinister. The_flame_of mulmyLiLi^ caused benevolence 
tq^withej-, destroyed many anomalies both traditional 
and_institutional-; and-tHus prepared the way for a 
healthier and more spontaneous development along the 
lines of material and political progress. CThe 
^omEvil w eakest point of British admi nistrationJn..the 
* _fi£.s.t„half of the nineteenth century was the 
h abit into which, it had fallen of doing everything for 
thej^ople, without inviting either their co-operation or 
their approval. Such a habit of mind, while it led 
unquestionably to ostensible advance, did not make 
either for strength or for solidity. After 1857 the pace 
slowed down. Indeed, the initiative of-progress-passed 
^y_^egrfies-jout-o£--the*-handS 'crf the'^ British; and" was 
t^en up in an increasing degree by the educated middle 
dasse _s,o~£lLndia. "'Belo^re the mutiny it was the British 
administration which had pressed ahead recklessly ; the. 
r etard ingJorce^was-applied by- the - conservatism of the. 
Indian j .QpulationI After 1857„.the^position- became by 
slow-degrees-reversed. The demand for-progress.arose 
not from.Govemment butfrom_the people ; Government 
appeared more and more as, the retarding and, conser- 
yative elem gnt. This_change,j!yhich .is by far the most 
s ignificant con sequence-oi the,.sepoy rebellion, is gradu- 
ally more.mani£est as the nineteenth century draws to 
^ close. Its importance is still not geimrally recognized) 
The obvious changes caused by the events of 1857 
were sufficiently startling to engross the 
Companyr attention of contemporaries. The first thing 
to be swept away was the fiction of rule by 
the Company. A Com-nittee of the House of Commons 
resolved that the time had come to transfer the Govern- 
ment of India in name as well as in fact to the Crown ; 
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nnd a Bill introduced to f;ivc cf!cct to this resolution 
received the Royal assent in August, 1858. The 
Directors vanished; the President of the Board of 
Control became the Secretary of State for India with an 
Advisory Council ; the mastery of Parliament over Indian 
affairs was freed from all disjiuise. 

But by a most unfortunate turn of events this mastery 
was in the future to be c.xertcd far less 
pected*^*" heqiiently than had hitherto been the ease. 
Rc«uli. Prior to 1858 the affairs of the East India 
Company had been a matter of active concern 
to Parliament. The necessity of takinjr these affairs 
into frequent consideration, as the Charter of the 
Company came up for renewal time after time, led to the 
formation of Parliamentary Committees whose members 
jiradiially acquired frreat capacity for dealinfif with 
Indian jiroblcms. lint when India look her place among 
the Crown territories, the occasion for this watchful 
supervision was no longer found. While the attention 
of Parliament was everj’ whit as necessary after as 
before 1858, it tended to become more and more 
perfunctory since the call for decisive action after 
definite periods did not come. The main lines of British 
administration having been laid down, Parliament 
became content to leave matters there. In consequence, 
between 1858 and 1018 there were no examples of those 
old Committees on Indian affairs which had been of such 
admirable service from the lime of Lord North onwards. 
It is this fact which lies at the root of many of the 
complaints formulated against British policy in India 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century. Great 
Britain apathetically allowed Indian destinies to be 
controlled by able administrators, whose outlook was as 
a rule restricted to their own time and circumstances. 
In consequence no clear-cut policy of far-reaching 
significance both for the present and for the future was 
formulated to guide the relations between the two- 
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■countries. Not until the year 1918, when the declaration 
of such a policy could no longer be postponed, did 
Euglish statesmen turn their attention seriously to the 
problems of India. ^ It is difficult to escape the conclusion 
that if Parlian^entary control over India had been 
fixScised as freely and as efiecti%''ely after 1858 as before 
that date, the development of the country towards 
Teippnsible government would have proceeded with far 
less friction than has actually ..been the case. This 
consequence of the disappearance of the Company, of 
course, lay hid in the future, and its importance was not 
guessed by contemporary critics, occupied as they were 
by the more obvious, because more immediate, effects 
of the change. | 

Most striking of all, from the political point of view, i 
was the assumption of sovereignty over 
ConMqu** Queen Victoria, announced in her 

ences.^ famous proclamation. The solemn declara- 
lion by Her Majesty that she held herself 
bound to the natives of her Indian territories by the 
same obligation of duty which bound her to her other 
subjects ; that she would respect the rights, dignity and 
honour of the Indian Princes as her own; that she 
would tolerate no interference with the religious beliefs 
of India ; that due regard should be paid to the ancient 
rights, usages and customs, produced a profound 
impression. This proclamation went far to destroy the 
feeling of impersonality which had hitherto prevented 
the Company’s rule from appealing to the loyalty of i^" 
subjects ; and it provided all classes of society with th^' 
spectacle of a monarch, a concrete and personal embodi- 
ment of royal authority, to whom allegiance was due. 

The assumption by the Crown of rule over India was 
accompanied by a number of important 
Legisla- legislative changes. The Indian Councils 
Change!. Ac.t,of--1861 "deseTves to be remembered as 
• marking’a stage in the development of-fhe 
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modern Indian Legislatures. The system inaugurated 
by Lord Dalhoiisic, although more successful than its 
predecessor, suffered from great defects, which were 
now to a large extent removed. In order to relieve the 
congestion of business, legislative power was restored 
to the Councils of Bombay and Jkladras, and provision 
was made for the establishment of new legislatures in 
other provinces. At the same time, uniformity was 
secured by requiring the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General for certain types of legislation, and 
his subseciuent consent, to all Acts passed by the local 
Councils. Very important also was the definite 
•. admission of Indians to the Central legislature. ..The 
Q Leg islat ive Council of the Governor-General 

tionni* f’' nqw.rciiiforccd with a dditio nal Members 
Begin- ' —not less than six and not more than twelve, 
of whom at least half were to be non-officials. 
At the time of its passage, tliis provision represented 
a very real and liberal advance. The number of Indians 
at that lime qualified to participate in the deliberations 
of a legislature run upon Western lines was extremely 
small; and the first Indian Members were great 
territorial magnates, or experienced officials of J)igh 
jank. But the spectacle of their fellow-countrymen 
participating in the work of legislation, aQled,as.a.great 
stimulus to the ambitions of the small but .growing 
class of middle class Indians educated along Western 
lines ; and so soon as this class became considerable in 
numbers and in authority, t he deman d .for-constitutional 
progress became inevitable; The policy of admitting 
Indians to high official position was equally notiecable 
in connection with the .Acts pas sed in 1861 for the 
remodelling of the judicial sy-stem. The old Supreme 
Court and Sadar Court of tlie;^Company were replaced 
by chartered High Courts. The law administered by 
these Courts was, about this time, placed upon a clearer 
gnd more satisfactory basis by the publication of the 
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Indian Penal Code and the Criminal Procedure Code, 
E i W* h which experts had been working for many 

ment S ' ycats. At the same time, the ability of 
Indian lawyers received formal recognition. 

*■ Of the new judges, one-third were to be 
Barristers from England, one-third members of the 
Civil Service and the remainder might be selected 
from the ranks of Indian lawyers. The admission of 
Indians ‘to the Bench in the new Courts, and to 
membership of the new Councils marks their first real 
participation in the highest grades of office. Another im- 
portant change resulting from the legislation of 1861 was 
the separation of departments in the Governor-General's 
Executive Council by means of the portfolio system. From 
this time forward, the various Members dealt on their 
own initiative with all but the most critical matters. 

For the remainder of his term of office Lord Canning 
was occupied with the difficult and delicate 
"Pf. task of removing traces of the late disorders 

Princes. and o£ healing:i so far as possible, the 

wounded feelings of all parties. His first 
care was the bestowal of the Sovereign’s favours upon 
the Princes and Chiefs who had rendered distinguished 
services to Government. The manner in which the 
Indian Princes had thrown their great influence upon the 
side of law and order during the recent disturbances 
caused a profound change in the policy of the Govern- 
ment of India towards them. It has been well remarked 
that this policy falls into three well defined periods. In 
the early days of British rule, the tendency of the 
Company was to refrain absolutely from any interference 
with the territories of the Indian Princes ; to mark them 
off, as it were, by a ring-fence, and to turn a deaf ear to 
^pleas for protection. In the time of Wellesley and 
Hastings, this policy gave way to the plan of subsidiary 
alliances, the operation of which in practice weakened 
the 'position of the juling houscs_ jed to troubles of 
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many kinds. From the year 1858 onwards, a new’ 
policy was adopted which may be described by the term 
of subordinate alliance and co-operation. The Princes 
were encouraged to feel that they occupied a position of 
peculiar honour under the British Crown ; and they were 
invited to work with Government in securing the 
benefits of peace and good order to India at large. The 
doctrine of lapse was formally abandoned, and the right 
of ruling Chiefs to transmit their thrones as well as 
their personal possessions to adopted sons was acknow- 
ledged. The change resulting from the Proclamation of 
1858 was rendered definitive by the Act of-1876p by 
which the Queen of England became impress of India. 
Bach ruling prince now became conscious of a-personal 
relation with the British sovereign, which was greatly 
strengthened by the visits paid to India by members of 
the Royal Family in 1869, 1875-76 and subsequent 
years, culminating in 1911 when Their Majesties came 
in person to receive the homage of the country. Thus 
a new era was inaugurated in the relations between 
the Government of India and the feudatory rulers; 
confidence and piutual esteem taking the place of jealousy 
and .suspicion. For while the British reserved their 
right to make the rulers personally responsible in the 
case of gross maladministration, the Princes on their 
part knew that Government would support, not discoun- 
tenance, honest efforts to discharge responsibilities. 
The altered policy of Government in relation to the 
Indian Princes was e.xtended in a great degree to the 
land-holding class in general. A real' effort was made 
to conciliate the territorial magnates who, as we have 
already seen, had in certain cases fared hardly at the 
hands of the British Settlement Officers. The Talukdars 
of Oudh, who as a class had taken a prominent part-in. 
the late disturbances, were,- after some indecision, 
treated with consideration ; for it was generally felt that 
they had peculiar claims to indulgence.- 
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But while the Indian Princes and land holders thus 
became conscious of a changed attitude on 
Protection the part of the authorities, Government was 
Peasants. ^ sense willing to abandon its efforts on \ 
behalf of the peasantry. In 185 9, a Re nt^ct- 
was passed for-Bengal; Bihar ' and Agra, the object of 
which was to protect the tenantry from arbitrary 
evacuation. Unfortunately, the framers of the measure 
were not sufficiently familiar with the conditions amidst 
which it was to operate ; and although some relief was 
given to those whom it was designed to benefit, the 
unfamiliarity of the standards which it laid down led to a 
great mass of litigation. Two years after the passage 
of the Act, a grevious misfortune fell upon Agra,_Jhe 
Punjab,_Eajputana -andXutch. Partly as a result of the 
late disturbances, famine broke out in these areas. 
Government displayed great activity in organizing 
^ relief-; "but its hands were tied by the disorganization of 
^ the administrative system, as well as by financial 
Stringency. The arrangements were on the whole 
good ; and although the mortality was considerable, the 
responsibility of Government for straining every nerve 
to relieve the effects of such a natural catastrophe was 
now hones tly recognized. 

The various ''reforms and reorganizations which 
marked the closing years of Lord Canning's 
D'f?*ur^ Viceroyalty were expensive ; and the mutiny 
ties. had been more expensive still. The financial 
situation became extremely disquieting, for a 
large deficit existed. An English expert, Ja mes Wilson , 
was sent out to reorganize the financial administration. 

'P'He died before he had seen the result.s of his labours ; 
but he succeeded in laying^the-foundations of an 
excellent system. He established an import tariff of 10 
per cent ; he worked out a plan for paper currency ; and 
he suggested far-reachin g eco nomies _ both _ on the civil 
and on the' military side. Wilson and his successor ^ 
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Laing:, by dint of their ability and skill, succeeded by the 
year 1862 in achieving: financial equilibrium. Among 
the greatest difficulties which had to be encountered was 
the inherent dislike of all classes of Indians to the 
principle of direct taxation. Indian opinion persisted in 
looking upon such imposts as a punishment for the 
mutiny; and in the next few years a number of 
ingenuous petitions were put forward, imploring the 
Government to fine the people once and for all instead 
of penalizing them in perpetuity. The care which had to 
be taken to safeguard Indian susceptibilities greatly 
complicated the reformed financial arrangements. But 
the greatest weakness of the new system was its failure 
to devise a satisfactory convention between the central 
and provincial governments. The activities of the 
latter were continually expanding ; but they had practi- 
cally no control over their own revenues, being 
dependent upon grants made by the Central Government, 
In consequence, the provinces eagerly competed among 
themselves for the funds necessitated by rapid adminis- 
trative expansion ; and, since any grants remaining 
unexpended lapsed to the Central Government, they had 
no motive for practising economy. >' Not until Lord 
Mayo's lime was this fruitful source of waste seriously 
attacked, 

Tlie reform of the army also demanded considerable 
attention. During tlie disturbed years of the 
Reform the Bengal army had almost dis- 

appeared. Complete reorganization was, 
therefore, necessary. Further the disappearance of the 
Company’s rule brought to the front the question as to 
what was to be done with the Company’s European ] 
regiments. The home authorities decided to amalga- 
mate tliis force with the Queen’s troops ; and although 
a considerable proportion of the European soldiers 
excrci.scd their option of refusing to servo under the new 
.conditions, the policy of amalgamation was justified by 
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its success. Warned by the experience of the mutiny, 
the authorities reduced the strength of the military 
forces in India, and also laid down definite proportions 
between European and Indian soldiers in each of the 
three Presidency armies. The British Officers of the 
Indian regiments were organized into three Staff Corps 
for the forces of the three Presidencies. This plan was 
abandoned at a later date in favour of the present system 
of a united Indian army. 

It must be counted to the credit of British statesmen 
that the mutiny was not suffered to deflect in 
any way the course of educational progress. 
ProgrcBB. We have already noticed the enthusiasm with 
which Lord Dalhousie had adopted the 
measures, outlined in the Wood despatch .of 1854. In 
the very year, 1857, the three Universities of Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras had been founded. To these were 
later added the Universities of Lahore and Allahabad. 
The model adopted was unfortunate, for the constitution 
of these Universities was based upon that of the 
University of London, and while the parent University 
was afterwards reformed in many directions, its children 
continued along the original lines far too long. We 
' shall have to notice at a later date the defects of the 
Indian University system. But despite these defects it 
is impossible to deny that the establishment of the 
Universities represented an advance of quite extraordi- 
nary importance. They acted as a powerful stimulus 
to the acquisition of knowledge; they brought, Indian 
tho.ughLintQ_cl ose co ntact witli^the thought of the West, 
to t he be nefit- of. all concerned., ^ey enabled In dians. 
r who could not procee d to E urope .fonxourses.of- study ir;to 
acquire boundaries of their own country 

famili^y y^.the-bestJJuropean literature-and .science* 
They encouraged India once more to emerge from her 
isolation, and to make her own peculiar contribution to 
the ethic^ and philosophical heritage of the world. In 
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sliort, amonp the forces which have shaped India of 
to-day, the Universities founded on a modest scale in 
Lord Canning’s term of office must be counted as being 
the most considerable. 

In March, 1862, Lord .Canning laid down his office, 
having finally convinced even his bitterest 
antagonists of the justice and expediency of 
his policy of calm moderation. He was 
succeeded by his old friend, the Earl of Elgin, who 
continued faillifully to follow in his footsteps. The new 
Viceroy was particularly concerned to emphasize the 
necessity for harmonious co-operation between the 
Uritish Government and the Federal States; and the 
sijeeeli which he made in the great Agra Dnrbanjf 1863, 
marks a definite epoch in the relations between British 
India and the Indian Princes. The Governor-General 
dwelt particularly upon the Queen’s deep interest in the 
welfare of her protected allies ; and upon the anxiety of ’ 
Government to assist them, in Jabourin.g for the good of 
their people. Most unfortunately, Lord Elgin, who had 
already given proof of great ability and statesmanship, 
suddenly died after eighteen months. He was succeeded 
by John Lawrence, the experienced administrator whose 
work in the Punjab had contributed so materially to the 
^ new prosperity of that province. 

\For the last few years, the domestic problems of 

' India had occupied the attention of British 

' Lnwrenee statesmen to tlic virtual exclusion of every- 
thing else ; but at this point foreign affairs 
begin once more to be important. The extension of the 
British possessions up to the foot of the Afghan hills led 
inevitably to contact with the warlike tribes who had for 
ages been accustomed to make destructive raids into the 
plains. The Government found itself driven from time 
to time to embark upon punitive expeditions to restrain 
the turbulence of its new neighbours. fnJ865_it_was 
found that a colony of -Muhammadan fanatics, situated 
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at Sitana between -the Indus .and the . Jhelum, 
was in active communication with certain 
disaffected Wahabi . conimunities .of .Patna. 
The whole border was kept on the alarm by 
savage raids, and it was feared that unless prompt 
measures were taken, the consequences might be serious. 
Lord Elgin despatched an expedition which was held 
up by a combination of tribes in the Arabela_ Pass, and 
not until reinforcements arrived were the tribes defeated 
and their stronghold destroyed. When Sir John 
Lawrence became Viceroy, he took the deepest interest 
in matters affecting the North-West Frontier ; and his 
first-hand knowledge of local conditions proved a valu- 
able asset to Government. With all his care and skill, 
he was unable to prevent occasional outbreaks. In 1868 
another expensive expedition had to be despatched 
against Hazara, and this, while momentarily successful, 
produced no laTling effects. But it was particularly in 
relation to Afghanistan that Sir John Lawrence was 
destined to exercise a profound influence upon the 
course of future policy. The old Amir, Dost Muhammad 
Khan, whD had ruled his turbulent territory 
MghBiiiB- gQ jjj jg03 gjj. JqJjjj Lawrence 

was determined to take no part in the internal . 
troubles of Afghanistan but to recognize the Chief who 1 
held Kabul. Accordingly, the rightful heir, sfih£iL-Ali,_, 
was first recognized by Government ; but, when defeated^ 
by his brother AfzajLKban, found himself quickly droppeA^'^ 
This policy of aloofness offended both Afghan factions. 
They roundly stated that it was impossible for any nation 
to get on with the English, who appeared to desire that 
members of the ruling family should exterminate each 
other. But from the Vicejoy’s point of view the posi- 
tion was very difficult. On the one hand past history 
gave a plain warning against the danger of interfering 
in Afghan politics; on the other, a policy of non- 
intervention seemed to open the door to Russian 
8 
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ambition. The Czar's frontiers had now advanced to 
the boundaries of Bokhara'^d “Khiva.- Tashkend -was. 
annexed'ih ISdS"; two years' later -a- -Russian^Governor- 
General was set up in' 'Turkestan; The ‘ Riissian 
Menace’ was then no idle dream. The 
Advance remedy lay, as Lawrence gradually perceived, 
in coming to agreement with Russia— in other 
words, in removing the whole Afghan question from the 
province of the Viceroy to that of the Home Government. 
Meanwhile, the Viceroy maintained' friendly relations 
^^;^ith_AmilLSher-A.-li— who was now supreme— but declined 
to undertake any entanglements. As has been well said, 
•.he ‘ lulled the wakeful Anglophobia of Russian generals, 
''fand disarmed their inconvenient propensity to meet 
‘ supposed plots of ours in Afghanistan by counter-plots 
‘ of their own in the same country.' 

This policy was subsequently continued by Lawrence’s 
successor, yielding excellent results. The Viceroy was 
compelled for a short time to turn his attention also to 
the eastern frontier, where troubles arose between 
Bhutan and the Bengal Government. After some 
desultory fighting, an agreement was arranged by 
which the Bhutanese ceded the north-into Bengal and 
Assam, in return for a perpetual rent paid to them by 
the Government'. 

So far as domestic affairs are concerned, the adminis- 
tration of Sir John Lawrence represents a 

Aerarian continuance of the policy pursued by his 
Kerorm. « • 

immediate predecessors. But in certain 
directions he displayed considerable enterprise, ^•llis 
-adraiTrtstratioir“of "the-Punjab-had-taughf him to look 
upon.the Jndiai^pe^ant_as the. foundation-of-the • Statd ; 
and h e was de termined.soJar-as possibie‘to- espouse the 
cau^e of the cultivators.. )ln the year 1868 , two notable 
measures were passed, each owing much to the Governor- 
General himself. The Punjab Tenancy Act recognized 
the occupancy rights of all -tenants' who had held their- 
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land for a certain time, thus constituting a very real 
protection for the sturdy and self-reliant peasantry of 
t hat p rovince. Sir John Lawrence desired to extend 
the s^me policy to Oudh ; but in this project he encount- 
ered c^sidej^aWe difficulties. In Oudh, unlike the 
Punjab, the laniholding element was the backbone of 
society. The mutiny had taught the British authorities 
the danger of ignoring prescriptive rights ; and in Lord 
Canning’s time the Talukdars had been treated with 
considerable indulgence. The Governor-General was, 
however, determined to lay at least the foundations of 
tenant-right ; and the Oudh Tenancy Act of 1868 secured 
a certain measure of protection for the cultivators. 
Occupancy rights in the soil were arranged for about 
one-fifth of the rural population ; and a greater measure 
of equity was introduced into the current practice 
regarding compensation for improvements and increases 
of rents. Sir John Lawrence deserves the utmost 
credit for this salutary measure which was passed in the 
face of formidable opposition. Indeed, among the most 
notable achievements of his administration must be 
reckoned the extension to the peasantry of Oudh and the 
Punjab of the protection which Lord Canning had given 
to the cultivators of Bengali Unfortunately, during his 
Viceroyalty the condition of the peasantry suffered 
damage from two terrible catastrophes. Famine broke 
out in 1866 in Orissa, the effect of which was greatly 
enhanced by devastating floods. The Government was 
caught unawares ; and the poverty of the tracts affected, 
combined with the absence of efficient means of com- 
munication, caused great loss of life, Twojeiirs-later 
famine— attaclre''d~'Bundelkhand and Rajputana. But 
the authorities were now on the alert. The principle 
was definitely enunciated that Government officials were 
bound to take every available means to prevent deaths 
by starvation. Remedial measures were introduced 
at a very early stage; and suffering was reduced 
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to a minimum— though at somewhat extravagant 
cost. 

The Governor-Generalship of Sir John Lawrence is 
particularly notable for the great expenditure 
Woriw public works including roads, railways, 

irrigation schemes, barracks, and the like. 
The care of the woods and forests of India, which had 
suffered untold damage through centuries of neglect, 
was made over to a Forest De partment , under whose 
scientific managemeht an important branch of the natural 
resources of the country has been conserved and 
improved. State encouragement was also given to 
cotton-grovvings commercial cnterimse_\vas stimulated 
by increased postal facilities ; and the prosperity of the 
country was accordingly augmcnled.\ Unfortunately, in 
186t) a commercial crisis due to over-speculation caused 
a temporary'setback to the growth of trade. 

The lavish expenditure of Sir John Lawience upon 
material improvements, while laying the foundation for 
the development of trade and commerce, placed a heavy 
burden upon the resources of India in his time. The 
normal annual expenditure rose from £^5'1S millions to 
;^54*5 millions ; and at the end of his five years’ term of 
office he bequeathed to his successor a net deficit of ^2^5 
millions. ■ '' 
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CHAPTER I . 

Peace at Home and Troubles Abroad 
Sir John Lawrence was succeeded by the Earl of 
Mayo, who took over charge in January, 
Ma^. ^itb the arrival of this Irish states- 

man, ajiciv-er-a may be said to begin. The 
mutiny, as we have noticed, had brought India under the 
direct government of the British Crown, sweeping away 
many archaic survivals of the days when the Company 
was primarily a dividend-earning institution. The 
outbreak had also, however, produced a bitterness of 
feeling between Indians and Englishmen which took 
some time to die down. But for the wisdom of Lord 
Canning, the transition period would have been much 
longer, and its effects upon the progress of India more 
lamentable than was actually the case. Fortunately, the 
moderation of the authorities did much to heal the 
wounds on either side. { ^The _d ecadejJiich^lapsed 
between the mutiny an dJheJjovenmienLoLX>or(i^ayo 
sufficed to allow inost of the ^bitterness_.,to,disappear.; 
The internal condition of the country had become more 
stable ; the introduction of modern means of communi- 
cation, while stimulating commercial enterprise, opened 
up prospects of unity between the different races in 
India in a manner hitherto undreamt of. The new 
Viceroy was a man. -who -had -played no part in the 
struggle ,of- 1857, "who had no personal recollecfions of 
those terrible months, who came to India with a mind 
free-from ail racial hoslilityrl It is indeed from the 
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Governor-Generalship of Lord Mayo that we may trace 
the beginning of that steady development of India along 
lines leading inevitably in the direction of responsible 
Government within the British Commonwealth. 

The great contribution of Lord Mayo towards the 
p. . j progress of India was his establishment of an 
Reform^ orderly financial system. His first task was 
to deal with the deficit left by his predecessor. 
With the support of Sir Richard Temple and the 
Strachey brothers, measures were taken to balance the 
. budget. The income-tax was raised, and the salt duties 
f' slightly enhanced. More important still, a new era was 
introduced into the financial rel ations., between the 
Central imd-Provincial-Governraents. We have already 
noticed the weakness of the previous system, under 
which the local Governments had no inducement to 
e-xercise economy. In December, 1870, a new plan was 
introduced, (ji fixed yearly g rantj.se tiled for five years 
at a time, was made to each of the Pj:ovincial Govern- 
ments ;! and this grant could be spent and allocated with 
a certain degree of freedom.N The local Governments, 
' ' having now achieved a certain measure of financial 
' autonomy, had every incentive to efficiency of manage- 
ment. At the same time, the provincial authorities 
were encouraged to augment their revenues. This, 
while resulting in the imposition of a slightly increased 
burden of taxation upon the people, provided the means 
for great strides in administrative efficiency and the 
construction of works of public utility. In the Central 
Government the great spending departments were 
brought under strict supervision. CA^j:esult of these 
reforms the deficit was_p.onverted -into a surplus, and the 
financial stability of India was placed upon firm founda? 
tions. Had Lord Mayo been spared to complete the 
reforms which he projected, there is reason to believe 
that his services to India would have been of even more 
distinguished character. Unfortunately, in February, 
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1872, while inspecting the convict settlement in the 
Andaman Islands, he was murdered by a Pathan fanatic. 
India thus lost an able and sympatheiic Viceroy who 
had shown an instinctive comprehension of her needs 
and who was well fitted both by his immense energy 
and by his charming personality to carry through far- 
reaching reforms with the minimum of friction. His 
work was continued by his successor Lord Northbrook. 

A cautious and sound administrator, the new Viceroy 
made it his object to reduce taxation, and to ' 
North ^ niember of the distin- 

brook. guished financial house of Baring, Lord 
Northbrook displayed an admirable mastery 
of economic facts and statistics. In his time the country 
passed through an era of material prosperity ; a result 
partly of sound financial administration, and partly of the 
stimulus afforded to commerce by the opening of the 
Suez Canal. In consequence, the policy of free trade, 
iSTose'^ceptance was well nigh universal in England, • 
began to make its appearance upon the stage of Indian-'l 
politics, Until the year 1868, the Indian fariff. 
Policy. whicli had been levied purely for revenue 
purposes, imposed an acf valorem duty of 
^10-per-cent.on all imports and 3 per cent on a number of 
e xpo rts.' In deference at once to free trade doctrines 
and to the growing volume of traffic, Sir John Lawrence 
had reduced the import duties to 7.J-per cent. Lord 
Northbrook in 1875 further lowered the rate to 5 per 
cent. At the same time, he abolished the majority of 
export duties, including the export duty on wheat. One 
consequence of this action was a remarkable. growth of 
-- wheat cultivation in the Punjab and the Indus Valley, 
which gradually spread until India became a great wheat 
exporting country. It is important to remember, in 
order to guard against misapprehension, that this exten- 
sion of wheat cultivation took place to meet the demands 
of the external market. As time went on, the export. 
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trade in wheat added to the strength of the country in 
two ways. In the first place, it_bxPJight_jy.ealth.-into the 
Jiands-of'the-Indian-cultivators ; ,andJn..the second -place, 
it provided a food surplus Avhich, -in-time of famine, 
could be retained within tlie country by the temporary, 
prohibition of export. It is very interesting to notice in 
the light of subsequent developments, that though Lord 
Northbrook was a free-trader, he refused to abolish the 
low general tariff upon imports which was an item in 
Indian revenue. Strong pressure was brought to bear 
upon him to abolish the 5 per cent duty on Manchester 
cotton goods. This he entirely refused to do, on the 
grounds first that the country could not afford to lose 
so valu able an item i n it s rev enue ; and .secondly that it 
was unwise.to .give any opportunity for tlie belief that 
the interests of Lancashire were preferred to those of 
India. To this point of view he stuck, despite the policy 
of the Conservative Secretary of State, Lord Salisbury. 
In general, Lord Northbrook’s administration of Indian 
finances nuist be pronounced conspicuously successful. 
It is, however, regrettable that he chose to remove the. 
income-tax rather than to lower the salt duty. His 
opposition to the former impost was probably a result 
of the general free-trade dislike of direct taxation ; but 
it exposed him to the criticism that he was relieving the 
rich at the expense of the poor. The strength of the 
Indian economic structure was shown, when famine broke 
'out in 18L3-74 in densely populated portions of Bengal 
and Biliar. The administration, taught by previous 
failures, were now prepared with elabor ate sc hemes for 
the transport and distribution of food supplies. Relief 
works were everywhere established, and the ciisis 
successfully surmounted.^ 

We have noticed that Lord Northbrook found himself 
in conflict with the Conservative Government 
AWaiffl! matter of Manchester Cotton interests. 

He was also destined to encounter a serious 
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disagreement upon the question of foreign and in 
particular, Afghan affairs. These now demand our 
attention. Lord Lawrence's policy in regard 
tol^iton. Afghanistan, may be summarized as a 
refusal to intertere in the internal politics of 
the country, and an endeavour to arrive at a reasonable 
understanding with Russia. Lord Mayo had pursued 
this policy with conspicuous success; his personal 
charm enabling him to win the respect and friendship of 
the Amir Sher Ali. At a meeting held in 
Mayo and March, 1869, the Amir, though he had not 
Afghanis- obtained the definite treaty and the fixed 

tun. 

annual subsidy that he solicited, had been 
greatly impressed with the power of the British 
Dominion in India and with the ability and tact of Lord 
Mayo. The same Viceroy was, moreover, extremely 
successful in bringing about a satisfactory understanding 
f' t^h_tbe.Russian Government. The formal negotiations 
between London .and St. Petersburg were, of course, 
outside his province, but a tour which he had made in 
Rus 'a Russia as a young man had caused him to be 
personally known to many officials who had 
now risen to high position. He was, therefore, enabled 
to supplement the formal diplomatic intercourse between 
Great Britain and Russia, by private letters, with the 
result that the Czar became convinced of the non- 
aggressive character of British policy in Asia. -Russia- 
agreed to respect as Afghanistan all the dominions 
which Sher Ali actually possessed; Persian aggiession 
was for a moment checked; and the Amir again 
^njoyed-recognized boundary against his neighbours. 

> The negotiations with Persia initiated at this time 
^ ^ brought Baluchistan within the orbit of Lord 

tan. '' **' Mayo’s diplomacy. A boundary line was laid 
down between the dominions of the Shah and 
those of the Khan of Kelat ; and order was gradually 
introduced into the country on the Indian side of the 
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frontier. The Khan of Kclat, who was perpetually at 
variance with his tribal chieftains, welcomed the 
mediation of the British, who, a few years after, in 1876, 
occupied by friendly agfreement the important strategic 
point of Quetta. The internal differences between the 
Khan and his Chieftains which had threatened to disrupt 
Baluchistan were successfully adjusted ; and as in the 
case of Bhutan, the British Government from this time 
forward paid quit-rents for certain districts, the natural 
position of whicli enabled the aut,prities to safeguard 
the peace of the country. 

Lord Northbrook was a firm follower of Lawrence’s 
Lord policy of non-intervention in Afghan affairs. 

North- It was, however, undeniable that the steady 

the Andr*^ and Unchecked advance of Russia towards 
the Amir’s northern frontier looked most 
ominous, ijher Ali became uneasy ; and the capture of 
Khiva by Russia in 1873 caused him great alarm. He , 
sent an Envoy to Simla representing that he was startled 
at the near approach of Russia, and expressing a desire 
for clo.se treaty relations with the British. Lord 
Northbrook was convinced of the reasonableness of this 
request ; and asked permission to help Afghanistan with 
money, arms and troops if the country was invaded. 
But the Liberal Government of the day did not concur. 
Accordingly Shcr Ali, discouraged in his hopes of 
obtaining British assistance, began to fear that he might 
be compelled to make terms with Russia. At this 
juncture a Conservative Ministry under Disraeli, with 
the Marquess of Salisbury as Secretary of Slate for 
India, came into power. If the Liberal Government had 
been unsympathetic to the Amir’s desire for protection, 
the Conservative Government swung to the other 
c.xtreme. Instead of continuing the wise policy of 
Lawrence, which was to maintain an attitude of friendly 
non-intervention in Afghan domestic affairs, and to 
come to terms with Russia in order to secure the 
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^ Jntegrityof'tliV' Amir’s 'dominions, they determined to 
conclude a binding engagement to support the Amir 
and to defend Afghanistan. Unfortunately, they coupled 
with this scheme the request that the Amir 
'SalU* ^louliL-r^ce iv e a B ritish=R&preS£ntatiye-> at 
^Jhi^-Ceut t-of Ka t m ). /Lord Northbrook a nd 
his Council emphatica lly, dissented. Since 
Lqrd^^Salisbu ^stood firm ., the "Wceroy resigned. He 
was succeede5ml826-by-i:ord Lytton, who had been 
sent out by the Conservative Government 
Lytton. instructions to conclude a definite 

alliance with Sher Ali. The Amir would 
have been glad to sign a treaty containing a promise of 
British support in the case of foreign aggression ; but 
he knew the temper of his own people too well to accept 
the stipulated mission. The new Viceroy attempted to 
carry matters with a high hand ; but the Amir steadily 
^refused to concede the point at issue. Lord Lytton* s 
provocative attitude alarmed Sher Ali; and the occu- 
pation of Quetta about this time led him to fear that the 
British desired to put pressure upon him. He was 
confirmed, as it seemed, in this view by the establish- 
ment of a British Agency at.-Gilgit. But it is quite 
possible that peace might still have been preserved had 
it not been for the, course of European affairs. In the 
yearJ.S7J5-Ser-via~and*~Montenegro-*revolied*-against'the 
Euro can T'l^bs ; and-next-year—Russia-joined -them,^ 
AffaSs*" bi 1878, the forces of the Czar crossed the 
® Balkans and marched upon Turkey in Europe. 
British feeling ran very high in favour of 
Turkey ; and in January, 1878, a_flgeUwas“ despatched to 
‘*£he Dardanelles in order to protect Constantinople. 
Further, by a dramatic stroke, Disraeli summoned 
troops from India to Malta. The Russians thereupon 
concluded peace on terms very advantageous for 
themselves with the^ttoman JEm^re. Disraeli refused 
to recognize the treaty T" ind^t the Berlin Congress in 
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1878, he succeeded in securing: the modification of its 
terms in a direction favourable to Turkey. Being thus 
thwarted in Europe, Russia naturally determined to 
make a demonstration on the North-West Frontier. A 
Russian Envoy was deputed to Kabul, and was very 
unwillingly received by the frightened Sher Ali. But 
since he could obtain no help from the British, save on 
terras which he knew to be impossible, the Amir dared 
not quarrel with the Russians. He, therefore, proceeded 
to enter into a treaty of permanent friendship and 
alliance with the Czar — a fact which was not discovered 
until his papers fell into the hands of the British when 
Kabul was occupied. 

At this critical juncture. Lord Lytton behaved in a 
manner which cannot be too strongly con- 
Lytton'fl demned. The Prime Minister and Lord 
Impetu- Salisbury were addresimg representations to 
*’*‘*^' Russia for the recall of the Russian Envoy 
from Kabul. These representations were successful. 
The Russian Envoy left at once. But Lord Lytton, 
despite the instructions of the Home Government, would 
not wait; he determined to send a British Mission 
forthwith. He forced the hand of the Government by 
despatching Sir' Neville "Chamberlain and a Mission’ up 
the Khyber Pass. The Afghan frontier authorities 
declined to allow the Mission to proceed. Lord Lytton 
declared that the Envoy had been forcibly repulsed ; and 
despite the reluctance of the Home Government, issued 
an ultimatum-t^her -Ali- which. jnade war inevitable. 
Three' columns of attack were despatched, two of which 
operated in the north,- -and-the third' by- the 'Bolan Pass;^ 
At first all went well. There was little 
effective opposition, and Sher Ali fled to 
'•invaded. Turkistanr It was decided to recognize his 
eldest son, Yakub Khan, as Amir; and in 
May, 1879, a treaty was concluded at Gandamak, under 
which Britain was to control Afghan foreign relations, to 
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defend the country, and to station Agents at such places 
as might be selected. J^B4tisli-Envoy-was-installed at 
onceJn„Kabu]_before the effect of the late disturbances 
had passed away. But the fierce Afghan hatred of 
foreign interference soon broke out. In September 
there was a riot, and the Envoy and his escort were 
slain after a heroic struggle. The Amir, Yakub IChan, 
ha^o-hand- in- these-proceedings,- but found himself 
quice-unabIe"to control his people. He surrendered to 
the British.* Kabul w.as —occupied, .and martial law 
^claimed. Lord Lytton determined to detach the 
province of Kandahar and to make it over to an indepen- 
dent Chief. AfTef some hesitation Kabul and North- 
Western Afghanistan were offered to Abdurrahman, a 
nephew of Sher AH. Before these arrangements were 
completed, the Conservative Government had received a 
severe defeat in the general election of April, 1880, and 
the Liberals came back to power. Lord 
Lord Lytton, whose policy had been heavily 

migns. attacked, at once resigned, and was replaced 
by a Liberal nominee, Lord Ripon, who was 
instracted to bring about a peaceable settlement as 
quickly as possible. The new V iceroy was strengthened 
in this policy by the course of events. In June, 1880, a 
small British force was defeated at-Maiwftnd' near 
Kandahar ; but the disaster was retrieved by General 
Roberts, who successfully conducted his famous march 
from, Kabul and inflicted a terrible reverse upon the 
"" aggressor, Abdurrahraanjvas jrecognizedTis 

Amr ^Arair,l_the_British— guaranteeing— to”def end 

rahnukii. Afghanistan against external aggressionpand 
to allow the ruler of Kabul to possess also 
Kand ahar_a ndJI^rat. British troops were-entirely with- 
'‘diwi'n-escept-from-the places necessary for the command 
of the...Bp_Ian__Pass.‘ Abdurrahmanr “left to himself, 
subdued the whole country in' a short time, defeated all 
rivals, and ruled Afghanistan with an iron hand. The 
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final result of the second Afghan War was thus the 
establishment of a stable, and-effective government under 
A bdurrah man, ..which-the British were pledged to defend 
^-and protect in the case of external aggression.*, 

{ The mistaken policy pursued by Lord Lytton in 
connection with Afghanistan has largely over- 
Lyiton'* shadowed his reputation as a statesman. But 
Rewrd**^ in fairness it must be remembered that his 
internal policy was distinguished for some 
admirable achievements. Perhaps his greatest title to 
iame was his excellent work in connection witlLiamine- 
• <^hef. Between 1876 and 1878 a terrible famine broke 
^ out in Mysore, the Deccan and in large areas of Madras 
an^ Bombay. Fever and cholera followed. The 
GovernmenT made'Sesperate efforts to repair the ravages 
of the calamity, and no less than ^11 millions were 
expended from the Indian Treasury. Nevertheless, it is 
estimated that more than 5 million people perished. 
Lord Lytton threw himself into the task of organizing 
famine relief with the greatest energy ; and did much to 
rectify the faulty policy pursued by certain local Govern- 
ments. He took advantage of the gathering of an 
Imperial assemblage at Delhi at the beginning oH877— 
called-to solemnize the Queen^-a§sumption-of-the-title 
of Empress — in order to arrange concgjted action with 
the heads of the local .Governments. Lord Lytton’s 
most notable advance was his decision, instead of 
dealing with every famine as it occurred, toJaytlown a 
regular pojicy of preventive measures. He appointed a 
Famine XommissioiT which drew up careful 
Slief * regulations for the grantmg ot relief. Arrange- 

ments were made for employing the able- 
bodied on relief works and giving gratuitous help to the 
impotent. More important still, Budg^ arrangements 
were sanctioned for an annual surplus over the ordinary 
revenue, part of which was devoted. to the establishment 
of a Famiy Fund, and part for the construction of 
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~^ailways-and-canals -through districts particularly-liable 
t o failure o f the monsoon. The work of Lord Lytton 
"may be said to constitute the foundation of the modem 
system of famine relief : and from his day onwards can 
be traced the gradual mastery, by means of administra- 
tive-iesgurces, of the terrible scourge which hadirora 
time immemorial afflicted India. 

Lord Lytton’s Governor-Generalship was further 
notable for the steps taken to encourage trade. 
Twiff Inland Customs line stretching across 

India to control the transit of salt and sugar 
was abolished ; and import duties were remitted on a 
number of commodities. Lord Lytton was anxious, in 
accordance with the prevailing theories of free-trade, to 
open up India to the commerce of the world ; and bad it 
not been for the requirements of domestic finance, he 
would probably have abolished all import duties. In 
1879, he removed the duties on the coarsest kind of 
cotton cloths, despite some popular and official oppo- 
sition which accused him of truckling to the desires of 
Lan^shirejmanufacturers. It may be doubted whetlier 
^ the intefeits of the Iridian Mills were seriously affected ; 
^and it seems plain from the perusal of the corres- 
pondence that the Cabinet and the Viceroy were honestly 
: convinced that both India and England would ultimately 
benefif'by the abolition of all duties. The financial 
stability of the Government was further strengthened in 
1877 bx_continujn g the policy of dwentralization-in 
regard JoJheJoLcal^admimsttations! Lord Mayols -plan 
of giving provincial governments -fixed grants from the 
Imperi al T r easury \y as- extended into allowing them a 
share of the reven^s. This gave the local administra- 
tions a *clifect' incentive to efficiency and economy, the 
effect of which was largely to improve the financial 
/ position of the Government as a whole. 

The fact that Lord Lytton's name is associated with 
the passing of the V^eraaeidar-Press^ct In 1878, by 

} 
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which he attempted to moderate the attacks levelled by 
the vernacular newspapers against British 
ProiMts poiicy, has led to the belief that he was hostile 
to Indian aspirations. But it seems difBcult to 
believe that such an accusation is true, in view of the 
progressive steps which he attempted to press upon the 
Home Government. He planned the enrolment of an 
Indian peerage, and suggested the formation of an 
Indian Privy Council of Ruling Chiefs to advise the 
Viceroy. He took stern action against the tendency of 
the Courts to pass lenient sentences on Europeans who 
had assaulted Indians. Further by the foundation of 
the Statutory ,Civil • Service iii_1879, he attempted to 
encourage the recruitment of Indians for positions of 
official responsibility. One-sixth of the posts which had 
hitherto been reserved for the Covenanted Civil Service, 
together with some of the more important positions 
in the uncovenanted services, were combined to form 
the new Statutory . Civil Service, which was entirely 
re.served for Indians. At the same time, Indians 
retained the right to occupy as many places in the 
Covenanted Service as their success in the competitive 
examination at London enabled -them - to win. The 
experiment of the Statutory Civil Service was not a 
success, for it failed to attract the right class of men. 
But its initiation was an honest, if somewhat over- 
cautious, attempt to give effect to the previous promises 
that no native of British India should be debarred by 
reason of his nationality from holding official position 
under the Crown. 

For Reference— 
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Balfnur, Lady B., History of Lord Lyilon's Indian Adminis- 
tration. 

For causes of the Afghan War see also Moneypenny and 
Buckle’s Life of Disraeti, 
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Progress and Evolution 

Lord Lytton's successor, the Earl of Ripon, was a man 
of very different type. Like Lord William Bentinck, his 
interest was primarily in political and social reform. 
He made it the object of his term of office to liberalize, 
so far as he could, the machinery of the Indian Govern- 
ment, and to break down the boundaries which separated 
the bureaucracy from the people. 

As a result of the introduction of Western education 
into India, there had now grown up an 
Ripon whose political ideas 

Indiui were modelled upon the liberal doctrines- 
Hons™' of Burke. Their ideals and ambitions, if 
Western in origin, were now grafted on to the 
traditional Indian culture, and reinforced by conscious- 
ness of the possession of natural ability. The rising 
generation of Indians began to demand in more and more 
emphatic terms a share in the administration of their 
own country, With these aspirations Lord Ripon was in 
hearty sympathy, and he, was .determined to afford them 
as much scope as lay in his power. He recognized that 
any transfer of power from a centralized bureaucratic 
administration to a comparatively untrained population 
must be accompanied by a certain loss of efficiency. 
This, however, he was prepared to face. v He desire d.that 
Indians should.hav.e_an_opportunity of learning by their 
own mistakes, and that his reforms shot Id serve as 
an instrument of political education,\ 

The most- substantial element in these reforms took 
the shape of an advance in. the diiection of 
^calSelf- local self-government. We have already 
meni.™' noticed on a previous page the manner in 
which municipal institutions on the English 
model had been introduced at an early date into the 
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Prhi^ency towns. The town corporations consisted of 
a- Ma5»or- and Alderman ; but for some time .elected 
representatives of the rate-payers were unknown. In 
the year 186 1 ele cted-Cojp.oxations-were established ; and 
from this time forward the administration of the Presi- 
dency towns has corresponded fairly closely to that 
of English cities. Outside the Presidency towns there is 
little to record. An Act had, it is true, been passed 
in 1850 providing for the constitution of town committees 
and the levy of certain taxes by such towns as desired to 
do so. Few, however, came forward; and town 
administration became increasingly satisfactory. The 
first step towards the development of local self-governing 
institutions on the western model must be ascribed 
to Lord Mayo. His scheme of financial devolution 
enabled the provincial Governments to devote a higher 
proportion of their funds to local -public, works and 
to the strengthening of municipal institutions. But the 
Lord forward was taken by Lord Ripon. 

Ripon’s In the years 1883 to 1885, his government 
Notable passed a series of Acts framing for India 
a formal scheme of Jopal^^self-government, 
which followed fairly closely the English system of 
County Councils and District Boards. He further exten- 
de_d. the powers of the municipalities; and laid upon 
these bodies definite duties, for the discharge of which 
they were to be given adequate funds. The real 
innovation lay in the character and composition of the 
new .Boards— and”-Gouncils._ The Governor-General 
desired non.-.oj?icial „ jnem^s to preponderate, and 
wherever possible, he introduced-the principle of election. 
The Chairmen of -the -Boards, like the. Chairmen of 
the Municipalities, were to be, as far as possible, 
elected. Moreover, the Governor-General' laid down the 
principle that official control was to be exercised, rather 
from without than from within; that is to say, the 
new bodies were to be allowed freedom in .the manage- 
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ment of their affairs subject to the revision, rather 
than to the interference, of local Governments. The 
sanction of the provincial authorities was required to 
give validity to certain Acts ; and powers were retained 
to se t asid e the proceedings of the Boards, or to suspend 
them altogether in the case of neglect of duty. The 
system thus liberally framed by Lord Ripon had 
necessarily to be varied in accordance with the local 
conditions of different parts of the country. The 
provincial Governments were given a very large discre- 
tion as to the manner in which it was to be applied. 
The consequence was that for some time the letter rather 
than the spirit of the resolution was followed. The 
officers in charge of the district machinery, while 
nominally permitting the development of non- 
reaSted**^ official powcrs, in practice continued to 
administer local affairs much as before. The 
skill and experience ^f these officials, and their 
competence to execute the work which Lord Ripon 
desired to entrust to the elected members, in combina- 
tion with the inexperience and diffidence of the members 
themselves, operated to disappoint in considerable 
degree the hopes with which the scheme had been 
introduced. As we have seen, he ^intended it as a 
measure^of'poKtical -and popular education. To some 
extent, it is true, the new machinery of local self- 
government afforded a valuable training in affairs to 
public-spirited Indian gentlemen. But the matters 
allowed to fall withiii the competence of the municipalities 
and local boards were as a rule so insignificant, and 
the influence of the local officials so preponderating, 
that non-official gentlemen of the type who have always 
constitut_edl.the backbone of self-governing institutions 
in England and America were reluctant to come 
forward. Not until the eve of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms, was this condition of affairs satisfactorily 
remedied, 
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The liberal policy of Lord Ripon, and his sympathy 
with Indian aspirations, were not confined to 
ronTp sphere of local self-government. He 

Rrcu. ' devoted anxious care and attention to the 
' • r * [ increase of educational facilities. As a result 

' of the Connnission- which he appointed, arrangements 
, \vcrc made for a considerable increase in the number of 
. , primary^ anil -secondary schools. This was a most 
healthy step ; for despite the fact that the Universities of 
India had been in existence only since 1857, they were 
already engrossing the lion's .share of popularity, with 
the result that the primary and secondary education were 
somewhat neglected. 

We have so far noticed Lord Ripon’s care for the 
interests of the. educated classes. But his 
Ripon nnd bcncvolcncc was no less marked in the case 
of the masses. He devoted much attention to 
improving, so far as legislative enactments 
enabled him to do so, the condition of the rural 
population. He planned the Bengal Tenancy Bill, which 
was subsequently passed in the time of his successor. 
This measure extended the provisions of the Bengal 
Rent Act of 18.^9, by giving the cultivator great .security. 
It also restricted the landlord’s power of eviction ; 
and framed rules for arb¥ratjon bH\vccn Zamindars and 
Icnanls’, Considering the manner in which the Perma- 
nent Settlements operated to secure the landlords 
at the expense of the peasantry, Ihe^new-^’enancj-’Bill 
must be pronounced a great and noteworthy piece 
of legislation. The Governor-General also turned his 
attenlionJo*.pudb, where the difficulties of the ryots, as 
we have already noticed, were serious. He planned and 
executed an Act which carried further the policy of Lord 
Lawrence’s measures of 1868. f^'e nants who were not' 
protected under the carliercnactment were now given a I 
certain, security, and* a “right to compensation for any. 
improvements they had made. A third measure was 
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planned to define and safeguard the rights of the 
tenaiitjyJn..the,Punjab. Lord Ripon also endeavoured 
to protect the labouring classe s _m the_ towns. The 
growth of Indian industry and manufacture was tending 
to concentrate large masses of industrial labourers 
in certain great centres. The conditions of labour 
in Indian factories were bad ; and Lord Ripon was 
determined, so far as he could, to prevent any repetition 
of those serious evils which had accompanied the 
progress of the Industrial Revolution in England. 
Accordingly, a-Eactory.Act was passed in 1881 which 
laid the foundation for mudi subsequent legislation of a 
beneficent character. The hours of employment for 
children were restricted ; provision made for the proper 
guarding of dangerous machinery, and factory Inspectors 
were appointed to see that the law was duly enforced. 

By his unwearied philanthropy in all these directions. 
Lord Ripon had endeared himself to the 
nbert Bill of the Indian people. But it may be 

doubted whether his championship of their 
'cause was fully appreciated until the time of the Ilbert 
Bill controversy. OtLshould-be-romemberedthat under 
,theCrjmin^ Procedure Code, a European British subject 
optsidc the .Pxesidency .towns could only- be tried by -a 
_European. .Magistrate, The gradual rise of Indian 
members of the Covenanted Service to high position 
rendered such a bar to their judicial activities most 
invidious. Lord Ripon accordingly determined to abolish 
judicial qualifications based on race distinctions; and 
Mr. (later Sir) Courtenay Ilbert prepared a Bill for the 
purpose. Unfortunately, 'The European community in 
India, which was irrationally alarmed by Lord Ripon’s 
encouragement of Indian aspirations, conducted a fierce 
agitation against the Bill. Indian opinion was, at this 
time, not in a position to make its influence adequately 
felt; with the result that the Viceroy was compelled to 
agree to a compromise surrendering the principle which 
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he was strivin" to establish. ‘ It was decided that every 
‘ European subject brought before a restrict ,^lagistrate 
‘or Sessions Judge (whether an Indian or European) 

' could claim to be tried by a jury, half of whom were to 
‘ be Europeans or Americans. As Indians could not make 
' a similar claim, the privileged position of Europeans 
' was still maintained, and the endeavour of the Govern- 
‘ ment to remove race distinctions was thus completely 
' foiled.’’ IJnt the Governor-Generars personal popularity 
with the Indian people was, if anything, enhanced by 
his failure. His liberal measures of reform, his repeal 
of Lord Lytlon's Vernacular Press Act, and his un- 
disguised sympathy with Indian aspirations, caused him 
to be regarded as the great champion of Indian liberties. 

When Lord Ripou resigned in December, 1884, he 
was succeeded by the Earl of Dufferin, one of 
Dufferin brilliant men who have ever been 

called upon to rule India. The personal charm 
and remarkable eloquence of the new Viceroy when 
added to his natural capacity, had secured for him a long 
and successful career in diplomacy. The atmosphere in 
which he first found himself gave full scope for his 
talents. He made it his care to soften those unfortunate 
racial passions which had been aroused by the llbcrt Bill, 
controversy ; and thanks to his tact and knowledge of 
mankind, the bilterness gradually died down. He was 
careful to bring to completion the great agrarian 
measures which Lord Ripon had initiated ; and it was 
in his lime that the Bengal, the Oiidh, and the Punjab 
enactments took their place upon the Statuic.Book. 

His relationship with the Indian Princes was parti- 
cularly cordial. The new policy of alliance 
StRtes. co-operation, to which we have already 

adverted, had rapidly exercised a fortunate 
influence upon the relations between the Supreme 


^ Roberts. 
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Government and the Indian States. Tn the time of 
Lord Ripon, a tangible earnest of the attitude of the 
Government of India towards the great Ruling houses 
had been provided by the rendition of . JXvsore. We 
noticed upon an earlier page that this State had 
been taken under British control as a result of the 
maladministration of the ruling Maharaja. During the 
Viceroyalty of Sir John Lawrence, it was agreed to 
restore the State to the young heir as soon as he should 
come of age. In the -time of Lord Ripon this promise 
was-redeemed ; to the gratification of India at large. In 
Lord Dufferin’s time, another proof of the desire of 
Government to maintain cordial relations with the Indian 
States was provided. In 1886 , the famous fort of 
Gwalior-r-one-of-the-strongest places in all India, was 
handed-back to the Maharaja Scindia. At the same 
time, Ihe cantonment of Morar was given up and the 
town of Jhansi received in exchange. 

In view of Lord Duiferin’s previous career, there is 
no matter for surprise in the fact that his 
Affaifs” principal interest proved to be foreign policy. 

Afghan affairs soon claimed his attention. 
The-AmkAbdurrahmanJiad mow consolidated his power 
in Afghanistan. This was very fortunate, both for the 
Amir himself and for the Government of India ; since 
the Russians, having rapidly advanced their Central 
Asian frontier, were now actually in contact with the 
Afghan outposts. As a result of negotiations between 
London and St. Petersburg, Lord Ripon’s Government 
accepted a Russian proposal for the demarcatioiToT'the 
.^thernfpantierTjf’Afghanistanr' Somewhat naturally, 
both the Russians and the Afghans hastened 
taifand”* consolidate the territories which they 
Russia. claimed. A skirmish between Russian and 
Afghan troops took place at^Panjdeh between 
Herat.and,Mer.Vj,. This incident might well have led to 
war between England and Russia ; for while on the one 
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hand Russian troops were hcing hastened in the direction 
of Afghanistan, tlie Indian Government was assembling 
an army at Quetta to assist the Amir in the event of an 
invasion. Rut happily, at the moment when the skirmish 
occurred, Amir Abdurrahman was actually visiting Lord 
DiilTerin at Rawalpindi. He showed himself unwilling 
to make loo much of a mere frontier skirmish, saying 
that he was not sure whether Panjdch really belonged to 
him or not. He further staled that, while he was very 
anxious to keep the Russians out of Afghanistan, he 
proposed to do so with the aid rather of English 
munitions and English money than of English troops. 
Lord Dufferin was. therefore, able to rcas.siirc the 
Home Government; the war scare passed off; and the 
Boundary Commission contimicd its work, 'riic frontier 
was eventually settled up t o tlic Ri ver O.xus ; and the 
advance of Russia in the dirccli^’^f Herat was 
definitely limited. Further, the relations between the 
Amir and the Biitishwcrc greatly .strengthened by the 
tact and cordiality of Lord Dufferin, who realized that 
the Amir could not ignore the Afghan jealousy of 
foreigners, and was, therefore, compelled to decline the 
services of English military c.xpcrts for the strengthen- 
ing of his foriificalions. 

The second important incident in Lord Dufferin’s 
Burmn Viceroy ally, so far as foreign affairs arc con- 
cerned, was the completion of the conquest 
of Burma. The first two wars with the Burmese had 
resulted, as we ha\c seen, in the anne.xation of Arakan, 
Tenasscrim and Pegu, Upper Burma .still remained 
independent. King Thebaw, who succeeded to the 
throne in l‘>78, behaved in a most arbitrary and in- 
tolerable fashion, with the rc.su!t that the British 
Resident at Mandalay was withdrawn in 1879, Knowing 
that the British were involved in difficulties both in 
Afghanistan and South Africa about this time, King 
Thebaw attempted to secure the intervention of the 
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French. In 1885 he concluded a treaty with France 
^giving tha t country certain valuable commercial privi- 
leges. At the same time he imposed a heavy fine upon 
a_British..trading- -company. Lord Dufferin demanded 
an immediate settlement of all matters in dispute ; and 
when King Thebaw refused to make amends, Upper 
Burma was invaded. Hardly any resistance was made ; 
and within ten days the first part of the war was over. 
At the beginning of 1886, Upper Burma was formally 
annexed. But when' Thebaw was deposed and deported, 
guerilla fighting broke out which lasted for about five 
years. Burma had long been infested by dacoits ; who 
were now reinforced by various pretenders to the throne, 
and by bands of dismissed soldiery. The country was 
only subdued by establishing a system of small block; 
houses all over the disturbed areas. As soon as the 
actual fighting was over and the dacoit bands had been 
broken up, the introduction of British administration 
was rapid. Public works of all kinds were quickly 
projected and put into execution, so that Burma before 
long became rich and prosperous. 

Ill 1888 Lord Dufiferin, who was now wearied by 
advancing age and unremitting labour, laid down bis 
office. He was succeeded in December of the same^ 
year by the Marquis of Lansdowne. 

Lord Lansdowne’s Viceroyalty is principally notable 
for the progress achieved in domestic matters. 
We have seen that Lord Ripon had laid the 
^downe. foundation of the modem Factory Law of 
India by his measure of 1881." In Lord 
Lansdowne’ s time the provisions' of L ord Ripo n’s Act 
were-extended -and -amplified. The, _houre o f emffoy- 
ment for women were, subjected- to a' daily maximum ; 
the minimum age at which children could be employed 
in factories was raised; and night. work was forbidden 
for^them. — Further, a -weekly- holiday was prescribed for 
' all factory bands. This measure, although it would be 
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considered inadequate by modern opinion, represented 
a very real advance on previous conditions. It further 
shows that the Government of India were determined to 
protect, far as they saw their way to do so, the 
interests of industrial labour. 

A second notable piece of legislation was passed by 
Lord Lansdowne’s Government. Since the 
Socinl when Lord William Bcntinck had aboli- 

lion. shed Safi, the British authorities had been 
chary of advocatin': larRc measures of social 
reform until such time as they believed that public 
opinion was ripe for the chanjjc. This fcelinj; was 
reinforced by the mutiny ; which, as we have seen, 
plainly demonstrated the dangers of movin;: too fast. 
^n the time of Lord Lansdowuc, however, the fcelinj: of 
uneasiness t<i which the year 1857 jjavc rise had in a 
larffc mcasiuc died down; and Government felt them* 
selves free to proceed with a measure which had for 
some time been advocated by advanced sections of 
Indian opinion. This was the Arc of Consent Bill, 
which raised the limit within which protection was Riven 
to youiiR Rirls from 10. .to ..12. years, The mcasuic 
excited considerable opposition on the part of the 
conservative sections of the population ; and was widely 
represented as an attack on reliRion. Lord Lansdowne, 
however, took up the position that ‘ in all eases where 
‘ demands preferred in the name of reliRion would lead 
' to practices inconsistent with individual safety and the 
•public peace, and condemned by every system of law 
'.uid morality in the world, it is rcliRion and not morality 
• that must Rive way.’ 

Even more siRnificant than those developments in 
social matters was the movement now steadily 
Llrringl. fl^owinR Up in favour of political advance. 

We have noticed the manner in which Lord 
Ripon had fostered Indian aspirations. AlthoURh this 
liberal statesman had been unable to perform eyerytliing 
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which he had striven to accomplish, his encouragement 
was responsible for a great political awakening among 
the educated middle classes. The racial feeling aroused 
by the Ilbert Bill, regrettable though it was in many ways, 
had at least this j:oodTesult ; it revealed to Indians their 
comparative impotence in poljtical matters and deter- 
mined^them. to work for constitutional reforms which 
would give them an adequate share in the Government 
of their own country. The rally of Indian feeling to the 
side of the Viceroy, and the organized demonstrations 
conducted in his honour, laid the foundation for a 
political movement of a hitherto unprecedental type. 
The intrqduction--of- Western education, and the pre- 
valence of English among the educated middle classes, 
had encouraged the rise of a body of Indian intellectuals 
in every part of India who were bound to each other by 
common liberal principles and by common national 
aspirations. Differences of caste, of creed, and of race, 
which had for so many years effectually separated the 
intellectual classes in different parts of India, had now 
yielded to community of feeling based upon Western 
educatiolTand English speech. Thraugh Jhe-Ilbert Bill 
agitat-ienrtBis small but growing section of the intellec- 
tuals of India discovered itself; and before long the 
project was mooted of a permanent organization, which 
should bring educated India together in a joint enterprise 
for the pursuit of its common aspirations. Thanks very 
largely to the encouragement and organizing capacity of 
Mr.-AT-Or“Hume 7 ~a body called the Indian National 
Congress was brought into existence in 1885, and held 
its- first' sessionliatsBombax. During its early years it 
owed very much to the friendship and support of certain 
English champions oLIndian progress, among 
Indtan whom may be mentioned parcicularly Hume, 
National Cotton and Wedderbmn. The leading spirits 
Congress. the~new movement displayed no hostility 
to British rule ; but steadily pressed for the application 
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to Indian conditions of those principles of democracy 
and self-government which Western education imparted 
in the-4Jniv£r^,itteS, had now diffused so widely. The 
Congress stood from the first 'for an increase in the 
number of Indians occupying high positions . in the 
administrative structure ; and it was noticed by contem- 
porary critics that there was a certain discrepancy 
between the democratic doctrines put forward by leaders 
of Indian thought, and the natural tendency of an 
intellectual aristocracy to demand place and power for 
itself. Once started, the Indian National Congress 
steadily acquired a reputation. Educated men .from all 
parts of the country found it possible to meet upon a 
common platform. For the first time in the history of 
India, a community of political aspirations provided a 
strong bond between meh of different races. Further, 
the increased facilities of communication, - due to the 
extension of railways, of roads and of the post and 
. telegraph system, began to break down those- barriers 
of time and space which had in past ages imposed a well 
nigh insuperable obstacle to the spread of national ideas. 
On the other hand, it is to be noticed that the Congress 
was compelled at an early date to recognize the limita- 
tions of this new unity. In the political sphere, it was 
, possible to unite men from all parts of India in support 
of a common programme. But in the sphere of social 
" reform this was not the case. Different social practices 
^ current among different communities could not easily be 
fixed at some common level such as Western ideas would 
approve. Accordingly, projects of social reform were 
regrettably but inevitably relegated to the back-ground, 
since their discussion would have produced discord 
rather than unity. This characteristic of the Indian 
National Congress was made the subject of criticism; 
but it is difficult to see what other line could have been 
adapted. 

In the beginning, the authorities regarded the Indian 
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National Congress vvith a benevolent eye. Several of 
Att'tttde Englishmen, whose unselfish efforts 

of the contributed so much to the foundation and 

Autho- progress of this institution, had themselves 

been officials. Lord Dufferin, at this time 
Viceroy, extended to the Congress his cautious approval. 
But before long, a change came over the official attitude. 
Many of the Congress leaders were men of great ability 
and conspicuous moderation in speech and thought. 
Nevertheless, they were staunch patriots ; and perceiving 
in the existing system of British rule many features 
which were indefensible from the point of view of Indian 
aspirations, they . devoted themselves to solid and 
formidable criticism. Unfortunately, there were also a 
number of men^whose_zea]^nd,.enthusiasm.-were more 
consDicu ous tha n-their-self-restraint. The combination 
of these- two factors led t^_^Iiberations of the Indian 
/ National Congress^j n direc tions., which ,the authorities 
' could hardly be expected_to a^roye. The fact that the 
“Congrass* was doing ra^st valuable work in directing 
attention to the genuine grievances of India, was largely 
obscured in the official view by the growing volume of 
formidable "and -destructive .ajticism. Lord Dufferin, 
towards the conclusion of his Viceroyalty, considerably 
modified~his— attitude— towards the Indian National 
Congress; and on one occasion at least his~strictures 
upon the institution gave great offence to Indian opinion. 
But the increasing influence and power of the National 
.Congress inevitably tended to produce its effect upon 
the ideas of ^ritish a dminis trators. Lord Dufferin 
himself Tecognized the strength’of the" Congress opposi- 
'^tion. He looked with disfavour on mass meetings and 
what he called ' incendiary speechifying,’ but at the same 
time admitted that he woujd feel it a_ relief<ifrih the 
settlement of administrative questions, he * could rely 
to ala^w'Htent than at present upon. the, experience 
gnd .couns^ of Indian ^co*adjutors His Government, 
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therefore, suggested to the home authorities that there 
should be an enlargement both of the per- 
Projects sonnel and of the powers of the - central 

reform. ^^d the local legislatures. He advocated 

the inclusion in the legislative councils of 
an element more representative of public opinion ; he 
proposed that the central Legislative Council should be 
empowered to discuss the annual budget and that the 
right of interpellation should be given to its members. 
After -a considerable interchange of correspondence 
between the authorities in India and in England, Lord 
Dufferin’s suggestion was carried into effect. In the 
time of his successor, Lord .Lansdowne, the Indian- 
Councils-Act-of‘ 1892- was, passed. The object of the 
Act, as explained by the Under-Secretary of Slate, 
was ‘ to lend official recognition to that remarkable 
‘development both of political interest and political 
‘ capacity that had been visible among higher classes of 
‘ Indian society since the Government was taken over 
by the Crown in 1858 Both -the Imperial 
Constitu iind the local Legislatures were ■ enlarged ; 
1892°^ and of the additional Members not more 
than a fraction were to be officials. Arrange- 
ments were made for the nomination of these non-official 
members by commercial, professional or territorial 
associations.'- Chambers of Commerce, Universities, and 
Landholders’ Associations were allowed to recommend 
their representatives for the approval of Government. 
The home authorities raised considerable opposition to 
introducing in a formal manner the elective principle ; 
but the Government of Lord Lansdowne successfully 
sought power to make rules for the appointment ot^ 
additional Members which should not preclude some 
form of election where conditions seemed to demand it.' 
The manner in wdiich the representatives were chosen 
•under the Act of 1892 paved the way for the introduction 
of the elective principle into Indian politics. And while 
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the legislatures, central and provincial, were consider- 
ably enlarged and the way prepared for an increase in 
the democratic element, their functions were correspond- 
ingly extended. The Imperial Legislative Council, which 
had formerly enjoyed the right of discussing measures 
of^new. taxation only, was now to have the annual budget 
Jaid -before . iti The right of interpellation was also 
granted, subject to certain restrictions. It should, 
however, be noticed that both in the supreme and in the 
provincial legislatures, -the-official members were still 
in the majority! 

The reforms of 1892, while far from satisfying Indian 
aspirations encouraged the progressives to 
The^ • press fon\:ard.aloag-their~chosen road. The 
Servi'cea. Indian National Congress could- justly claim 
that its influence was in a large measure 
responsible for the new Councils. Further, the spectacle 
of Indians participating in the higher administrative 
functions, and taking their seat at the Viceroy’s Council 
Board, acted as a great incentive to young and ambitious 
patriots who now saw, as it were, opening before them, 
almost illimicable prospects for the satisfaction of their 
natural aspirations. Unfortunately, about this time, the 
claim of Indians to participation in the higher executive 
positions underwent a set-back^ In 1886“87 a Public 
Servic es Commission had been appointed to investigate 
among other things the organization of the Statutory 
CiidI_Service which Lord Lytton had set up. As a 
result of the Commission's recommendations, the Statu- 
tory Civil Service-^as-abolished ; and the cadres of 
GovermnennService were divided between the_ Indian 
Civjl Service, the Provincial Civil Service, and the 
Subordinate Service. The Provincial and Subordinate 
Services shortly came in popular estimation to rank far 
beneath the Indian Civil Service; and the theory of 
equality which lay at the basis of the institution of the 
Statutory -Civil Service \\*as tacitly abandoned. Firqm- 
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this time onward, any Indian who desired to rise to high 
office found himself compelled to enter the Indian Civil 
Service by the avenue of examinations in London. He 
no longer found it possible, outside the ranks of that 
service, to obtain those positions of honour and emolu- 
ment which had been reserved by Lord Ripon for the 
Statutory Civil Service. It is from the recommendations 
of the Public Services Commission, 1886-87, that we can 
trace the demand, afterwards put forward with increasing 
emphasis by the Indian National Congress, that the 
Indian Civil Service examination should be held in India 
as well as in England. In the year 1893, the House of 
Commons, in deference to the advocacy of the distin- 
guished Indian Member of Parliament, Dadabhai.Naoroji, 
passed a resolution in favour of the change. But as no 
steps were taken to embody this expression of opinion 
in a legislative enactment, nothing was done. 

The vigorous growth of the Indian National movemen'; 
during the Viceroyalty of Lord Lansdowne 
D was in some degree stimulated by financial 

tiea. considerations. A great and world wide 
decline in the value of silver 'led to rapid 
depreciation in the rupee. Since India made large 
payments to England every year, partly on account of 
interest on loans required for great constructional 
projects, partly on account of the pay and pensions of 
Civil and Military officers, and partly on account of 
stores purchased in Europe, the fluctuations of exchange 
produced serious and unexpected deficits. Not only was 
the Government forced to restrict necessary expenditure 
on public works ; but in addition it was obliged to resort 
to further taxation. The indignation of educated India 
was naturally excited by the spectacle of the apparent 
financial subordination of India to English vested 
interests ; too little attention being paid to the fact that 
jthe financial misfortunes through which the country was 
then passing werp the product of world-wide forces 
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rather than of any deliberate design on the part of Great 
Britain to exploit the Indian people. But the result of 
these years of stress and difficulty was to strengthen the 
determination of educated Indians to exercise an effective 
control over the policy of the Indian Government, 

In order to meet the financial obligations now imposed 
upon the country Government was compelled 
EiSaage ^0 levy additional taxation. But since the fall 
Md the of the rupee continued, it was found necessary 
to adopt more radical methods. The Govern- 
ment of India desired the Home Government to fix a 
ratio between gold and silver, if possible by inter- 
national agreement. The Conference held at Brussels 
at the end of 1892 failed to arrive at a solution ; but 
next year the policy was initiated of closing the Indian 
Mints to the unrestricted coinage of silver ; gold coin or 
bullion being received in exchange fQ r_rupees at the 
rat£L=Qf_15— £of--€t--sovereign. At first, this expedient 
failed to produce the desired result; and when Lord 
Elgin relieved Lord Lansdowne m 1894, the contmued 
fall in exchange again threatened to produce serious 
deficits. Most unfortunately, the measures taken by 
Government to restore financial equilibrium were of a 
character calculated to reinforce the suspicion, which, as 
we have noticed, was already present in the minds of 
Indians, that the financial well-being of their country 
was being subordinated to the interests of England. 
The Indian Government decided with reluctance to 
reimpose the old general duty per cent on all 
-imports. This was a perfectly legitimate step, and 
could hardly have aroused the objections even of 
. professed free traders ; for the tariff was low ; and 
admittedly levied for revenue purposes only. But 
acting on instructions from home, the Government of 
India proceeded to exempt cotton goods from the general 
import rate. There is no reasonable doubt that the 
political pressure exercised upon the Home Government 
9 
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by the Lancashire cotton interests was responsible for 
this lamentable step. India lost the revenue to which 
she was justly entitled ; and Manchester goods secured 
an indefensible advantage over Indian products. But 
as the financial diliiailties of the Government of India 
continued, it was found impossible for long to exempt 
cotton goods from the general larifT. So strong, how- 
ever, was the feeling in England on behalf of free trade, 
and so powerful the Lancashire interests, that the 
Government of India were actually forced by the Home 
Government to off-set the inconsiderable 
The protection which the 5 per cent import duty on 
Exciie. Manchester goods would have given to the 
Indian mills, by imposing a countervailing 
excise duty calculated at the same figure. Indian 
opinion bitterly resented the excise duty ; and held up 
the policy of favouring Lancashire sentiment on the free 
trade question as a cynical commentary upon the honesty 
of British rule. The harm which might have been done 
to Indian mill-interests by the excise duty was fortu- 
nately lessened by the fact that in J81)6 both the Import 
and Excise duties were reduced from 5 to per cent. 
But the bitterness of feeling, to which the excise duly 
gave rise, was not allayed by its comparatively insig- 
uilicant practical consequences ; and the Government of 
India would have done well to sacrifice an impost, which 
soon became merely a small item in the revenue, for the 
sake of the political advantages which they would have 
reaped. Within the next few years the exchange ques- 
tion lost much of its importance ; and the rupee was 
successfully stabilized at the value of ]j. id. As we 
have already indicated, the real importance of the 
exchange question lies in the impetus which it afforded 
to Nationalist sentiment in India. The additional 
burden of taxation required to meet the home charges, 
combined with the tariff policy of the authorities, served 
to convince many Indians that whenever the interests of 
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Great Britain and of India came to conflict, the latter 
would be sacrificed to the former. This conviction was 
important; for it strengthened the element of racial 
bitterness which was already present, by implicationj^in 
discussions of the Indian National Congress. 

We must now turn to a brief survey of foreign affairs. 
During the Viceroyalty of Lord Lansdowne, 
Sfaira" ^ tendency for the great Powers of 

Europe to find themselves in conflict upon 
their Asiatic policy. The recent advances of Russia in 
Central Asia were bringing the Czar’s officers within a 
measurable distance of the Indian frontier. Further 
east, France had completed her advance in Indo*China 
to the line of Mekong ; while the British occupation of 
Upper Burma was a retort to the French attempt to 
obtain influence in that quarter. In vie\v of the fact that 
the frontiers of the great Powers were approaching one 
another more and more closely, the state smen>of the 
time, in their “desire to prevent* international friction and 
possible conflict, devised the plan of surrounding the 
Asi^ic^ssessions" of the great Powers \yiUi belts of 
territory commonly called '‘'Spheres^influence^"'Within 
these ‘ spheres’ the country 'was not administered by the 
Power whose frontiers were adjacent ; but no aggression 
was permitted from without. Lord Lansdowne did his 
best to surround the Indian frontier at all vulnerable 
points with such * spheres of influence,' On the north- 
eastern frontiers, British Protectorates were extended to 
the people of ^Si kkim , to the Lushais-north-east of 
''Chittagohg7Tb~the~Shan-States~of-Upper Burma; while 
some other peoples were brought within the*^ British 
> ^^phere. On the north-west frontier, matters were 
not so easily settled. The personal relations between 
Lord Lansdowne and the great Amir Abdurrahman were 
somewhat cool ; while the Afghan authorities became 
increasingly alarmed at the foreign policy of the 
Government of India, It was in Lord Lansdowne's time 
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that the problem presented by the independent tribes on 
Norih north-west frontier came prominently to 

Went These tribes inhabited the belt of 

Froniier territory between the dominions of the Amir 
and British India. They devoted a lar^e 
portion of their enertjics to raiding the peaceful inhabi- 
tants of frontier districts; and from lime to time, 
punitive expeditions Iiad to be despatched against them 
by the Indian Government. In theory, these tribes 
owed allegiance to the Amir. In practice, he was unable 
tn control them and very jealous of any attempt on the 
part of the British to do so. He was, in fact, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, applying the principle of 
tlic sphere of influence to the territory between himself 
and the British. On the .side of the Indian Government, 
much thought was devoted to the proper policy to be 
pursued regarding these froniier tribes, Their raiding 
was always troublesome; and frequently quite intoler- 
able ; while the punitive c.'cpeditions organized against 
them had only temporary effect. One section of thought, 
generally known as the ' forward school,’ demanded the 
faxing of a definite Afghan-British Froniier, and the 
subjugation of all the tribes on the British side of the 
line. The opponents of the ' forward scliool ’ reiterated 
llial the cost of c.irrying out of such a policy would be 
prohibitive ; and that the Afghan authorities would be 
irretrievably offended. They argued that it would be 
belter to retire to some convenient strategic line beyond 
the reach of the frontier tribes, and to abandon all 
.'illcmpls to introduce order or security into tribal terri- 
tory. We may notice that the foreign policy of the 
Indian Government has tended to vary from time to time 
according as one school of opinion or the other obtained 
the (emporary predominance. In the time of Lord 
J^ansdownc, the ' forward school ’ came gradually to the 
fr6nt. Care was taken to respect, so far as possible, the 
susceptibilities of the Amir Adburrahman; but there 
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was a certain activity up and down the British side of 
the frontier ; a r^lway was completed -up-to the Bolan 
Pass; JJnglish officers were"sear~td Gilgit, and from 
"I^Gilptlta^itral. Abdurrahman became uneasy, and for 
some time there was risk of a rupture. Fortunately, 
good sense prevailed on e ither side, and a Commission 
was appointed undei CsiTSlortimer Dur and to delimit the 
frontier between Afghan and British territory. The 
disputed points were thoroughly investigated; and an 
agreement signed. The British ceded certain districts 
to the Amir who, in return, renounced his right to 
interfere in Swat, Bajur, Dir and Chitral. Wherever 
possible an actual boundary line was to be demarcated 
by^ Afghan and British officers, while the Amir engaged 
»not to interfere in future with the tribes upon the British 
side of the line. Abdurrahman was permitted to import 
the munitions of war; and was allowed an increased 
subsidy. 

But though the differences between the British and 
Afghanistan were thus satisfactorily settled, it 
remained to secure the obedience of the 
frontier tribes. The tribes were unquestion- 
ably alarmed by the inclusion of Chitral-^ 
within_the--British "sphere-of- 'influence. In 
1895, when the then Mehtar of Chitral was assassinated, 
the British Political Agent was besieged in the capital. 
Relief expeditions forced their way through the Malakand 
Pass and over the Shandu Pass from Gilgit. Lord 
'^Blginj^ow- Governor-General, advised that 'T^hitfal 
should be retained as part of British territory ; but 
theXiberal Government of Lord Rosebery decided that 
justice demanded the evacuation of the country. When 
Lord Salisbury and the Unionists came into power, he 
reversed this decision ; authorizing the construction of 
military roads from Chitral to the British frontier, A 
fierce controversy arose in England, which was largely 
embittered by party spirit, upon the question as to 
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whether the retention of Chitral within the British sphere 
j of influence was or was not justifiable. Thi.s, 
however, is of less importance than the alarm 
which British operations in Chitral aroused among the 
frontier tribes. Several recent manifestations of the 
forward policy had begun to excite the susceptibilities of 
the wild borderers. Roads and Railways were being 
constructed ; British outposts were being pushed for- 
ward ; and the boundary line between the Afghan and 
the British spheres was being fixed. British interference 
in Chitral appeared to confirm the suspicions to which 
these activities had given birth. Accordingly, in 1897, 
the frontier tribes declared a holy war against the 
British. The Afridi clans closed the Khyber Pass ; the 
Mohraands raided the^country round Peshawar ; while^ 
fierce onslaughts were launched on British posts in other 
localities- Two distinct campaigns were necessary to 
subdue the tribal insurrection. The Mohmands were 
compelled to submit at the beginning of 1898 by the 
operations of the Malakand Field Force. The second 
campaign was conducted in the Tirah Valley, which 
forms part of the Afridi country south-west of Peshawar. 
The country is very difficult; and the British forces 
suffered severe losses. But the tribes were 
" ' unable to continue the struggle for very 
long ; and when another invasion was threatened in 
the spring of 1898, they made their submission and 
paid the fines imposed upon them. 

It will be convenient in this place briefly to sketch the 
history of affairs on the north-west frontier from the 
time of the Tirah expedition to the present day. 

• The delimitation of the Afghan frontier by the Durand 
Commission had resulted in dividing the 
Policy^*^ tribal area between the Afghans and the 

Lord Elgin British ; but except in Baluchistan, the British 

and Lord Government did not actually administer the 
Curzon* v / 

country up to the point where the Amjr’s 
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territory began. Elsewhere, there was an intermediate 
belt, which, including AYaziristan and the country north 
of the Guraal River, was the dwelling place of fierce 
tribes-who had been accustomed from time immemorial 
to raid their more peaceful neighbours. The defence of 
the British border was in the hands of the Punjab 
Government, which had a special frontier force at its 
disposal ; but raids continued unceasingly ; and punitive 
e^epeditions produced only a temporary relief. The 
authorities were still hesitating between the ‘ forward ’ 
and ' backward ’ schools of frontier policy ; with the 
result that while the tribes were not firmly handled, 
they were subject to the perpetual irritation of small 
British posts within their territory. When at the begin- 
ning of 1899 Lord Elgin was succeeded by Lord Curzon, 
the whole frontier policy was subjected to careful 
revision. In order to secure uniformity of action and 
consistency of design, the new Viceroy created the 
North-West'Frontier Province, administered by a Chief 
Commissioner directly responsible to the 
^f5?WF India. This scheme, which 

Province.' deprived the Punjab Government, so long the 
honourable defender of the Indian border, of all 
further control over frontier policy was naturally resented 
at the time. There can, however, be little doubt that 
the task of administering the frontier tribes is too heavy 
for any Government organized upon ordinary provincial 
lines. So that Lord Curzon's experiment is unlikely to 
be reversed. But criticism has also been directed 
against the manner in which the new province was 
carved out of the Punjab ; and within the last few years 
it has been suggested that the more settled and peaceful 
districts of the North-West Frontier Province might 
well be re-amalgamated with the Punjab; while the 
dangerous and exposed frontier districts should continue 
to be controlled by a Chief Com missioner under the 
Government of India; 
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Hnvin;; by this .administrative changfe secured the 
possibility of executing a consistent frontier 
AreJ.”**** policy, Lord Curzon commenced to settle the 
affairs of the tribes upon a more satisfactory 
basis. His main principle \v.is the withdrawal of regular 
troops from advanced posts in tribal territory, and their 
replacement by tribal levies with British officers. These 
levies provided honourable employment for those daring 
spirits who had hitherto lived by raiding ; while the tribe 
as a whole became responsible for the peace and order 
of its own territory. The withdrawal of regular forces 
to positions outside tribal territory conciliated opposi- 
tion ; .and thcjicw-lcvics soon proved themselves efficient 
in checking local raids. An elaborate system of com- 
munications was established in the rear, which enabled 
regular forces to exert pressure in the time of need. 
While general peace persisted on the border, this policy 
of Lord Curzon proved itself a success. North of the 
Gumal River, where the tribes are comparatively compact, 
and the authority of the tribiil chiefs generally acknow- 
ledged, the scheme encountered few difficulties. The 
British Government enhanced the prestige of the Chiefs 
by pay and allowances of various kinds ; and by making 
them responsible for the good behaviour of their tribes- 
men gradimlly enlisted loc.al sentiment upon the side of 
law and order. But in -WaBristan, where there was 
little tribal cohesion. Lord Curzon's policy did not meet 
with the same success. It was found impossible suitably 
to increase the authority of the tribal chieftains ; while 
the wildness of the country and the savagery of the 
inhabitants proved a serious obstacle to peaceful 
progress. Further south, in Baluchistan, where conditions 
.approximated more closely to those of the northern tribes, 
conditions were again satisfactory, but.'.WaziriBtan re- 
mained and still remains the danger point of the frontier. 

The arrangements initiated by Lord Curzon, while they 
operated fairly well in times of peace, have been proved 
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by experience not altogether suitable to sustain the 
Influence 0^ unsettled conditions. During tbe 

of the' Great War, the tribes up and down the frontier 

&eat ^Ygj-g disturbed by alarming rumours of 
various kinds ; and the Mahsuds and-Wazirs 
q^^Vaziristan became particularly active in their raids. 
On an average, every four years their repeated misdeeds 
have necessitated active operations of major or minor 
importance against them. The country has thus never 
enjoyed a fair chance of settling down. When the third 
Afghan War broke out in 1919, the system of local 
levies, which was in use up and down the border, was 
subjected to a severe strain ; and under the influence of 
religion, large numbers of men deserted to the Afghans 
with their arms and ammunition. Mahsud and Wazir 
depredations became more intolerable than ever. When 
peace was signed with Afghanistan, the British Govern- 
ment found themselves compelled to take stock of 
the whole frontier position. The first problem was that 
of_Waziristan. The hopes that if the inhabitants of 
this turbulent region were left alone they would 
leave British India alone, had proved entirely fallacious. 
They refused the lenient terms offered them by the 
British Government ; and seemed determined to persist 
in raiding. In 1920 as a result of punitive operations, 
British troops were firmly established in the heart of the 
Mahsud country^: But the effective occupation of this 
territory up to the border line would call for resources in 
men and money which India can ill spare. In 
consequence, it has been determined that regular troops 
are not to be stationed in Wazir istan ; but are to exercise 
supervision from' the two outside posts of Manzai 
and Razmak, which effectively control the country. At 
the same time, roads are being driven through territory 
hitherto impenetrable, and endeavours are being made 
to improve the fertility of the area in such a fashion as 
to enable the tribesmen to live without raiding. 
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The unsatisfactory behaviour of a certain number 
of local levies both in Waziristan and else- 
PolTcy. where, has determined the Government of 
India to modify Lord Curzon’s system. In 
place of the former local levies, who were provided with 
arms by the Indian Government and drilled somewhat 
on the lines of regular rcKiments, two forces have 
been set up. The first arc scouts, who, though locally 
recruited, are under the ordinary military discipline of a 
rcjrimcnt ; and the second arc Khassadars, who provide 
their own arms and equipment and carry out the 
duties of armed police in return for a monthly wage. 
'I'lie Khassadars, whose living depends upon the proper 
performance of their limited duties, have far less 
temptation than had the tribal levies to desert to an 
enemy in case of war : for the levies, who were as a rule 
unsupported by regular troops: who had Government 
arms in their hands and who h.id to sustain an undue 
weight of lesponsibility upon their shoulders, were 
naturally inclined, when disturbances broke out on a 
large .scale, to adopt, with profit to themselves, the life 
of frec-booters. The new policy which has been 
introduced since 1920 has yet to be tested ; but it seems 
po.ssiblc that a greater degree of civilization may at 
length be achieved in Waziristan by the opening up 
of this inaccessible region to trade and commerce 
through the policy of road construction. 

The relations between the Indian Government and the 
Afghan- on this side of the Durand Ijne are 

Britiih intimately connected with the friendliness, or 
1892 to*' reverse, of the Amir of Afghanistan. The 
Present tvibcs Under the control of this ruler are allied ^ 
by kinship and faith to the tribes in the 
British sphere of influence; and if the tribes on the 
Afghan side of the border become disturbed, those 
on the Indian side may readily follow suit. Shortly 
after the demarcation of the Durand lipe, Amir 
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•AMtirrahiuhn carried his sway rcinorsclcssly into tribal 
territory, with the result that he extended his authority 
right up to the British zone. As we have already seen, 
a corresponding step was .never taken by tlie Indian 
Government, partly on the score of expense, and partly 
because public oi)inion, which is never a factor that 
can be neglected by the Indian authorities, would not 
have sanctioned the drastic measures which the 
Amir was able, with little trouble to himself to ex- 
ecute. Througheut the reign of Amir Abdurrahman, 
Afghanistan continued strong and united under his 
terrible sway. His relations with the British were 
consistently cordial ; although the susceptibilities of his 
people prevented him from seeking close amity. 
he was peaceably, succeeded-by .his son Habibiillah, who, 
though less able than his great father, was a man of no 
ordinary strength of character. But the long-continued 
peace between Afghanistan and India, combined with 
the gradual pacification of many frontier districts through 
Lord..CuEzon’_s_pplicy, seriously disturbed that party 
in Afghanistan which is always apprehensive of British 
designs, and always ready to raise the standard of a 
^ly W ar. Amir Habibullah had, therefore, to walk 
warily ; and his relations with the Government of India 
became for a time less cordial. But both the Indian 
Government and the Amir, being sincerely anxious for 
the maintenance of good relations, found little difficulty 
in coming to an understanding. The Amir was conceded 
the title of ' His Jlajesty ’ ; and the annual subsidy was 
regularly paid him by the Government of India. 

In 1907 a very important .stage was reached in the 
relations between India and Afghanistan, as a 
ffie Anglo- of ^^^0 Anglo-Russian convention which 

Russian was signed in that year. This convention 
tion^l907 designed in the first place to apply to 
Persian affairs. We should notice that for a 
I6n^ time British statesmen have been agreed that the 
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exercise of political control over the Persian Gulf by any 
foreign power is a menace to the security of India ; and 
in 1903 Lord Lansdownc had to make a very important 
declaration to the effect that Great Britain would regard 
the establishment of a foreign power on the shores of 
islands of the Gulf as an unfriendly act. The first 
decade of the twentieth century coincided with the 
beginning of Germany’s Imperialistic designs in the 
east ; and the project for the Berlin-Baghdad Railway was 
alarming from the standpoint of India’s security. 
Great Britain's interest in the Persian Gulf almost inevi- 
tably inclined her to watch affairs in South Persia with 
the greatest care. Persia itself was in confusion at the 
lime ; and the advance of Russian influence from the 
north and of British influence from the south seemed 
likely during one period to threaten the unhappy country 
with political e.xtinction. The great powers of the West 
were less concerned with this possibility than with the 
prospect that the relations between Great Britain and 
Russia might suffer through the antagonism of their 
interests on Persian soil. Both England and Russia 
were at this time disturbed by Germany's ' peaceful 
penetration ' of Turkey, and it was found possible 
to arrange for an agreement by which^NonthJSersia 
was regard ed as falling under the political influence of 
liusskT; and South Persia as falling within England’s 
sphere; Central Persia being kept a neutral zone 
between. Great Britain has often been blamed for 
cynically contributing to the confusion and trouble 
which had fallen upon Persia within recent years; 
but it is only fair to remember that but for the 1907 
agreement, Persia would almost certainly have been 
anne.xcd bodily , by Russia. The recognition of British 
interests in Persia, together with the demarcation of 
a sphere within which Russian ambitions might not 
penetrate had at least this good effect; Persia was 
respited from imminent dissolution until the time when 
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her recent national awakeninu irave her a chance of 
establishing once more her unity. 

The Ang1o*Riissinn agreement of 1007 aw-is of impor- 
tance not merely in relation to Persia, but 
Removed regard to Afghanistan. vJinssia-defini- 

■tely- recognized the independence of the 
Amir’s Government in internal affairs.’ From this time 
onwards, until the Great War and the Russian Revolu- 
tion of 1917 destroyed the previous settlement, Russia 
made no attempt to interfere with Afghanistan, and 
displayed the utmost respect both for Afghan and Indian 
susceptibilities. In consequence, the relations between 
Afghanistan and India grew extremely cordial; and 
during the first years of the_ .Crreat— War, the Amir 
Habibullah preserved a careful neutrality of a kind 
which was extremely valuable to the Allies. He 
restrained in very large degree the natural tendency of 
the independent tribes to profit by the difficulties of the 
GoA'crnment of India ; and he successfully controlled the 
aggressive party within his own dominions. Unfortu- 
nately, his friendship with Great Britain gave rise to a 
scries of intrigues against him, one of which led to his 
assassination in 1919. His young successor, the present 
.Amir Amanulla.,Khan found himself confronted by 
internal difficulties so grave that the only chance of 
establishing his position seemed to lie in the conduct of 
a successful Avar. He, therefore, suddenly embarked on 
hostilities Avith the Indian Government, concerning 
Avhose strength and preparedness he was utterly misled. 
Within four months he Avas disillusioned ; and recciA'cd 
terms so lenient that Afghan opinion was enabled to 
regard the campaign as an Afghan victory. Neigh- 
bourly relations have once more been established ; while 
the independence of Afghanistan in external as well as 
in internal affairs is now acknowledged by Great Britain. * 
The third region to which the Anglo-Russian agree- 
ment applied was Tibet. The relations between India 
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and this remote and inaccessible area bej?an towards the 
^ end of the ei"htcenth century ; when the East 
India Company, endeavoured to open up 
trade with the interior. But the system of Goveinment 
in YO"uc in Tibet, combined with the conservatism of the 
inhabitants, served to thwart the ideas of those who 
favoured closer intercourse. The Government of the 
country is a theocracy, at the head of which are two 
Lamas, nominally equal in power, the Dalai Lama of 
Lhasa and the Teshu Lama of Teshilhun])o. There is 
an Executive Council and a National Assembly ; but the 
predominantly conservative influence of the jireat monas- 
teries is supreme. At the lime when British Ajjents 
soufrht to penetrate the country, Tibet had for some 
decades been under the suzerainty of China, two Chinese 
resident officials controlling the policy of the Tibetan 
Government. I'or roughly a century after Warren 
Hastings’ lime, the land of Tibet remained unknown, 
But the extension of the British Protectorate over 
Sikkim led to boundary dhspulcs with the Tibetans. 
The British Government took up the matter with China, 
under whose sovereignty Tibet nominally lay, and in 
1890, a Convention was concluded settling the boundary 
dispute and providing for a Commission to discuss the 
possibility of frontier trade. Nothing, however, resulted 
from the Convention, because the Tibetans disliked the 
prospect of intercourse with tlic outside world ; and the 
Chinese authorities were apatlietical. 

In Lord Curzon's time the question of the relations 
between Tibet and India assumed a new 
Sflucnce. jiwportance, on account of the growth of a 
Tibetan National movement. Chinese su- 
zerainty had for some time been unpopular; and the 
gradual decay of the Central Government at Peking 
seemed to offer a prospect of independence. Moreover, 
the ruling Dalai Lama had contrived, for the first time 
for many generations, to free himself from the tutelage 
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of the aristocrac}’.* In his impending struggle against 
difficulties, external and internal, he sought the aid of 
Russia. Lord Curzon, who feared the consequences of 
a consolidation of Russian influence over Tibet, pressed 
tlie British Government to allow a ISIission to be sent. 
A pretext was found in the encroachment of the 
Tibetans upon the Sikkim frontier ; and a mission was 
despatched under Colonel .Vounghusband. The mission 
advanced in November, 1903, but the Tibetan authorities 
refused to meet it, and collected troops to expel the 
intr^ers. A skirmish occurred, after which the British 
forces entered Lhasa in August, 1904. _ The Dalai Lama 
fled to Mongolia ; and a treaty was concluded between 
the Regent and the British. The Tibetans undertook to 
surrender the Chumbi Valley as security for the payment 
of an indemnity of 75 laklis; trade-marts were to be 
established in suitable positions ; and Great Britain's 
influence over the foreign policy of Tibet was assured. 
But in concluding these terms, Colonel Vounghusband 
had gone much further than the British Government had 
empowered him. Accordingly, the occupation of the 
Chumbi Valley was reduced from 75 years to 3 years ; 
the indemnity was diminished by two-thirds ; the British 
direction of Tibetan foreign policy was tacitly abandoned. 
The expedition had been brilliantly managed ; but it is 
difficult to pronounce it justifiable. One unexpected 
consequence ensued therefrom ; the Tibetan national 
movement received a temporary set-back owing to the 
misfortunes which had overtaken the Dalai Lama ; and 
the Chinese Government re established its authority 
more effectively than had been the case before. The 
Vounghusband expedition failed in its main object of 
opening up trade between India and Tibet, for the 
simple reason that the hostility of the Tibetans proved 
an insuperable obstacle to commercial intercourse. The 
later history of Indo-Tibetan relations is interesting, 
and may be briefly summarized. When Lord Minto was 
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Viceroy, and Mr. Morley, Secretary of State, Great 
Britain and China concluded a convention at Peking in 
1906 under which the former power bound herself not 
to annex Tibet, while the latter engaged to impose 
corresponding restrictions upon the ambitions of other 
countries. Next 3 ’ear, the Anglo-Russian Convention 
settled the integrity of Tibetan territory, binding both 
Great Britain and Russia to trade with Tibet only 
through the Chinese and to send no emissaries to Lhasa. 
The Chinese, being thus given a free hand in the 
country, proceeded to rule it somewhat drastically. As 
a result, there was a certain reaction of feeling in Tibet 
in favour of Great Britain. In 1910, the Dalai Lama 
fled to India in order to escape the Chinese troops 
despatched against him, and sought the assistance of the 
Indian Government. This assistance was not, of course, 
forthcoming ; but in January, 1911, the Tibetans revolted 
against Chinese rule, slew or expelled the Chinese 
garrisons and enabled the Dalai Lama to return to his 
capital. Next year the Chinese Government at Peking 
seemed on the point of making warlike preparations 
against Tibet; but the British Government clearly 
showed their unwillingness to permit the subjugation 
of the Tibetans or their reduction to the position of 
vassals. Accordingly, in 1913-14, Tibetan and Chinese 
delegates came to an agreement, in conferences held at 
'Simla and Dellii, as a result of which Tibet now enjoys 
internal autonomy ; while the recent troubles in China 
have rendered Chinese suzerainty more nominal than 
ever. It is interesting to notice that the Dalai Lama 
offered armed assistance to the British on the outbreak 
of the Great War and ordered prayers for the succe.ss of 
the Allies to be offered throughout Tibet.’ 
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CHAPTER III 


India in the Twentieth Century 
We must now take up the thread of internal affairs, 
which for the last few pages we have dropped. 
Bgin. Elgin's administration was, on the whole, 

a time of prosperity, although, as we have 
seen, the fall in exchange straitened the finances of the 
Indian Government and led to consequences which 
excited bitter feeling on the part of the Indian Nationalist 
party. This feeling was further influenced by the trou- 
bles which darkened the later years of Lord Elgin’s Vice- 
royalty. In 1896 a terrible famine occurred, such as had 
not been known for the last twenty years. In the 
preceding season, the rains had been deficient; now 
they failed almost completely. Despite the 
Famine efforts of the authorities to organize relief, 

Wagae. ^ud the elaborate machinery set up under the 

Famine Code of 1883, it is calculated that the 
deaths in British territory alone amounted to nearly 
three quarters of a million. On the other hand, but for 
the action of the authorities, the results would have 
been infinitely more terrible ; for early in 1897 no fewer 
than four million people were receiving relief. Un- 
luckily, this catastrophe did not stand alone; for in 
August 1896, Bubonic Plague made its appearance in 
Bombay. This pestilence had been known in India for 
many centuries ; but had not raged on any extensive 
> scale since the year 1616, when the Emperor Jehangir 
described in his ‘ Memoirs ’ its symptoms and the havoc 
it caused through the north-west of India. Sporadic 
outbreaks occurred in 1703 and 1704 in the Deccan ; 
' Cutch and Sind were visited in 1812, and in 1836, the 
disease was widely prevalent in Rajputana. But the 
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new outbreak, which commenced in Bombay in 1896, 
was far more severe than these sporadic occurrences ; 
and the Government quickly perceived the necessity for 
vigorous action. Unfortunately, in planning their 
anli-pla£;ue measures, the authorities did not take into 
account the prejudices of the population in regard to 
caste and pardah. The sanitar\* measures dictated by 
Western systems of medicine were somewhat too 
ruthlessly enforced ; with the result that a great outburst 
of popular feeling blazed up against the whole campaign. 
This feeling was i)artly the result of a genuine failure 
to understand the .action of the .authorities, and 'i).arlly 
a consequence of the mnchin.ations of interested persons. 
A movement was set on foot to resist by force the' 
jd.agiie work ; and certain unb.alanccd young men were 
rttisled into .assassm.ating'lWo’*British Olliccrs. Serious 
riots, moreover, broke out in Bombay. By 1898 the 
.authorities had abandoned .as impracticable the more 
dr.asiic recommendations of their medical advisers ; and 
wore from licnceforlh concerned principally with the task 
of keeping the epidemic under control. But the anti- 
plague policy of the .authorities h.ad brought them into 
serious unpopularity among classes little concerned with 
politics; while .at the same time it played into the hands 
of those who for one reason or another 
SfeetT* disliked British rule. Indeed, it is from the 
time when the authorities attempted, in their 
honest efforts to combat the plague, a widcspre.ad 
interference wuh the habits and susceptibilities of the 
people of certain parts of India, that we may date the 
rise of the anarchist movement. The spectacle of 
the enforcement, of what seemed callous and arbitrary 
regulations, with the help of British troops, acted as an 
intolerable provocation to high-spirited young students, 
whose minds had been formed upon the literature of 
Western freedom and who were much attracted by the 
gospel of Nihilism at this time in vogue in intellectual 
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circles in Europe. Unfortnnateh*, the authorities with 
all their efforts, were unable to check the spread of 
plag^ue and incredible as it now seems, the ravages of 
the disease were ascribed by unsciupulous persons to 
the deliberate design of the British Government. When 
Lord Curzon succeeded Lord Elgin in 1899, he found 
India in a somewhat disturbed condition. 
Curzon. Plague and pestilence were afflicting the 
population ; the provision of famine relief had 
placed a severe burden upon the administrative system ; 
there was a general tendency, even on the part of the 
‘jnoderate intellectuals ,tp_ blame- tlie-^British Govern- 
ment-for-all -the-misfortunes -which had come upon the 
country. Fortunately, 'the finances ’began to improve; 
The-closing-of-the -mints-to4he free coinage of silver 
was-now-serving-to-relieve the consequences of unstable 
exchange; and from- 1899 -onwards the Indian budget 
began-to-show -surpluses.* When the terrible famine of 
1899-1900 occurred, the authorities found it possible to 
expend over six million sterling in relief works and to 
grant considerable remissions of revenue. Further, 
within the next two years the.Salt Tax was reduced to a 
lower figure than had been known since the mutiny. 

The financial surpluses, combined with the misfortunes 
which plague and famine had brought on the 
Smine°8! of Mia, naturally attracted the atten- 

tion of critics to the question of the ian.d_. 
.^settlement. It was freely stated at this time that the 
frequent occurrence of famines was due rather to the 
’ policy of the Government in over-assessing the ryots 
than to any failure of the rains. That such a view 
is much exaggerated was proved by Lord Curzon’s 
resolution in 1902 ; in which it was demon strated that 
the ..Centraj Pro vinces al one_had.^suffered,->through 
drought,-. within. 3 l _ peri od of seven, .years— a financial 
loiss equal to the whole land revenue for half a century. 
It was, therefore, obvious that no -remissions ot land 
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revenue could have made a perceptible difference. It is 
indeed impossible to deny that the principal cause 
of famines in India is a cycle of unfavourable seasons ; 
which in certain circumstances produces natural catas- 
trophes of such magnitude that the best efforts of human 
agency are comparatively impotent. But we may notice 
that the growth of internal communications, the-._ 
extension of irrigation works, and the increasing 
perfection of the policy of famine relief, have now 
provided India with more efficient palliatives to serious 
monsoon failure than she has ever known before; 

While it would be a mistake, therefore, to hold that 
the land revenue system of Government was 
fev** ue outbreaks of famine which 

Reform*, marked the end of the nineteenth and the 
early decades of the twentieth century, no 
reasonable person will deny that the administration 
of the land revenue was far from perfect.^ Over-iigorous 
collections ; hasty enhancements of the assessment ; too 
mechanical a system in the collection of rcvcnue~all 
these tended to press hardly upon the cultivator. ' Lord 
Curzon, whose attention was prominently directed to the 
defects of the land revenue system, endeavoured to 
amelioraie the condition of the Indian peasantry. He 
increased the period of settlement; he arranged for 
gradual'" instead of sudden enhancements in cases 
where the assessment was raised; and allowed the 
Government demand to vary according to the 
Curzon'* character of the season. He further placed 
Work for the Indian people under a deep debt of 
In*S« gratitude by establishing the co-o perative 
movement, which has now attained sucli large 
proportions,1uid‘is'"Exercising so admirable an influence 
upon the rural economy of India. Further, he founded 
the Im perial Depar tment of .Agricuimj:e*j>vhich, with its 
Research" Institutes, its experimental farms, and its 
army of demonstrators, has done so much to place 
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improv.e, d^ metho ds of tillage and improyed, strains of 
seed and stock at the disposal of the. Indian ryot. In 
Lord Curzoh's time also a great extension Qf .the railway 
system took place, nearly six thousand miles- of- new 
line- being constructed. As a result, fresh sections 
of the country were opened up to trade and commerce, 
intercourse was encouraged, and a' great stimulus 
afforded to economic life. Nor had the necessity for 
irrigation works escaped the attention of the authorities. 
Hitherto, while enterprises of considerable magnitude 
had been planned and executed by Government, there 
had been no real plan of systematic development. To 
Lord Curzon belongs the credit of laying down an 
ordered scheme for the extension oLjrrigation, regular 
prqvisioniotits foance, and a time-table for its steady 
prosecution. It was symptomatic of the Viceroy’s 
interest in the material prosperity of the country that he 
established a new -department— of—Gommerce and 
Indostrys-under-the-chargn-of-the -Sixth-Member -of the 
yicerjoy.’s JExecutive Council.) A more disputable step 
was the passing of t he Punj ab.. LandL Alienation Act 
in 1900, which was designed to prevent the holding of a 
cultivator from being sold in execution of a court decree. 
This measure was an attempt to obviate the tendency— 
at this time increasingly apparent— of land passing from 
the hands of the cultivators into those of money-lenders, 
shopkeepers, and professional men. But the difficulty 
of working such a provision has been proved by 
experience to be very great; there has been much 
evasion; and the hostility of the professional classes 
has been aroused. 

The restless zeal and unconquerable energy charac* 
terizing Lord Curzon’s regime were rarely 
toativ”**' better advantage than in his 

Reform*, drastic overhauling of the whole machinery 
of administration. He personally investigated 
the operations of many departments of Government ; he 
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introduced far-rcachingf changes into the procedure of 
the Secretariat; he swept away abuses; he raised the 
standards of cRicicncy. The inevitable result of this 
procedure was to increase the concentration of authority 
in the Secretariats, a step bitterly resented by some of 
the members of the administrative services. But on the 
whole it cannot be denied that Lord Curzon’s reforms in 
procedure were salutary as well as far-reai hing. In two 
other directions, the benefit of the changes which he 
introduced was obvious even at the time. First, he appoint- 
ed a Commission to 'enquire - into the^ Police S ervice ; 
and, impressed by the unsatisfactory state of affairs 
which investigation revealed, he carried through in 1905 
a number of important reforms which pointed the way 
towards diminished corruption and enhanced efficiency. 
In the second place, Lord Curzon personally interested 
himself in the occasional failure of the Courts to bring 
adequately to justice European offenders who had been 
guilty of maltreating their Indian domestics. His 
fearless championship of the cau.se of the helpless 
brought upon him great unpopularity from certain 
ill-informed sections of European opinion. 

Broadly speaking, in the actions which we have 
already dcscrited, Lord Curzon enjoyed the 
Educft- support of the moderate party among Indian 
W?rk. politicians. But his autocratic demeanour 
and uncompromising determination brought 
him before long into conflict with them also. After 
himself devoting much study and attention to the 
question of Indian education, he appointed a Commission 
under Sir Thomas Raleigh to report upon the educational 
structure. Most unfortunately, this Commission con- 
tained no representative of Indian o])inion ; and was in 
addition preponderatingly - official in its composition'. 
The Report proved to be a severe stricture upon the 
educational condition of India. It was stated therein 
that the process of ‘ filtration,* upon which the ideas of 
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1854 had been founded, had failed to materialize; in 
other words, tli^education obtained by the upper classes 
.at the Universities had remained confined, as 
of it were, in a water-tight compartment, without 
ins Sy«iein. filtering down to the lower social strata. As 
a result, primary and secondary education had 
derived very little benefit from the considerable sums 
expended upon University education ; while the network 
of vernacular schools which, as we have noticed, had in 
old times extended over so wide an area, had been 
suffered to decay. A modern educationist, perusing 
the report of Lord Curzon's University Commission, 
would inevitably draw the conclusion that the main 
reason for the then unsatisfactory character of the Indian 
Universities was the absence of any sound structure of 
secondary and primary education, through which a 
proper pre-University training could be acquired by 
students. The Universities themselves needed reform ; 
but their more serious shortcomings were not to be met 
by any internal modifications. The real remedy lay in a 
progressive reform of the lower stages of Indian educa- 
tion, in order to provide a solid foundation upon which 
University instruction could be erected. But Lord 
Curzon and his advisers were obsessed by the internal 
shortcomings of the Indian Universities. It was accord- 
ingly to the modification of University machinery that 
they directed most of their attention. Now, as we have 
seen, the Indian Universities had been constructed on 
the j nodel of th e^unreformed University -of London. 
The Seniites, composed of Fellows appointed for life, 
had gradually grown large, and now included many 
^ persons who had no direct interest in, or knowledge of, 
education.’ The work of the Universities was practically 
confined to the organization and conduct of examinations; 
and since the Governing Bodies were largely freed 
from all control on the part of the State,. they had 
become strongholds. of -vested interests! For some time 
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able Indians had been demanding: reform. ' Mr. Gokhale, 
in particular, urg:ed the necessity of making the Universi- 
ties teaching bodies in the real sense of the term ; of 
increasing the salaries of the College professors ; and of 
importing the best available men from Europe. By 
these means he hoped that the University system of 
India would gradu.ally be raised to a thoroughly satis- 
factory .standard. But Lord Curzon, with his 
Lord ^ usual dislike of delay and passion for 
Miaiftlce. cflictcncy, began his reform at what we can 
now see to have been the wrong end. He 
aimed at remodelling the Universities by the direct 
inter-venlion ' of the State. Accordingly, -the -Senates 
were reduced to a uniform strength of one hundred 
members, of whom no fewer than eighty were to be 
Government nominees. At the same time, a strict 
control was instituted over schools and colleges ; regu- 
lations were drawn up for the conduct of the ^lanaging 
Bodies ; and the nilcs for conferring recognition were 
made much more stringent. The result of all this was 
very unfortunate. Large numbers of Indian public men 
were in sympathy with Lord Curzon’s dtsire to reform 
the Universities and improve the structure of Indian 
education ; but they bitterly opposed the steps which he 
look for the achievement of these ends. In whatever 
manner reform liad been carried out, there would have 
been some outcry on the part of vested interests ; but 
had Lord Curzon framed his policy with greater regard 
to the advice tendered to him by leaders of Indian 
opinion, he would have .secured a solid measure of 
sup]}ort from the more enlightened men. It must, 
indeed, be admitted that his educational reforms were 
to some extent .salutary. He swept away abuses; he 
created a structure which, so far as the Universities were 
concerned, was within its limited scope efficient. But 
he did not go to the roots of the matter ; and the work 
bad to be done all over again by Sir Michael Sadler's 
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Commission in the time of Lord Chelmsford. This time, 
it was done well ; and the g:reat -Report of the Calcutta 
University Commissioners, who comprised Indian and 
English educationists of the highest standing, has begun 
a new and brighter era in the history of Indian education. 
From the broader standpoint of politics, Lord Curzon’s 
educational reforms were quite as unsatisfactory. The 
benefits derived therefrom were far less than would 
have been the case had the Viceroy been content to 
work more slowly and more surely. Worse than all, the 
pursuit of his educational policy represented the begin- 
ning of a serious divergence between the Viceroy and 
representatives of educated India, who were irritated by 
what they regarded as his headstrong and impatient 
settlement of questions very dear to their hearts. 

Lord Curzon’s term of office would normally have 
expired in April, 1904 ; but his achievements 
ferzon'* directions had been so striking that 

Eztention. he was reappointed for a further period. He 
returned to England for a few months’ rest, 
while Lord Ampthill, the Governor of Madras, held 
office during his absence. In December, 1904, Lord 
Curzon returned. Two great problems presented them- 
selves for settlement, out of w^hich arose controversies 
which brought his brilliant Viceroyalty to an embittered 
termination. 

The first problem vyhich Lord Curzon set himself to 
solve on his return was that of the partition 
ofBengal. Bengal. From the administrative point of 
view, it had become impossible for one 
Lieutenant-Governor adequately to satisfy the needs of 
a population of 78 millions. Accordingly, the less 
prosperous and more remote parts of the province, 
particularly those on the east of the Ganges, had suffered ; 
internal communications were bad ; law and order were 
maintained only with the utmost difiBculty. After a 
considerable amount of careful examination, Lord Curzon 
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fiatisficd hiniscU that it was necessary to constitute a 
new Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam, ilere 
again, as, in ,tho matter of Un iycrsity„ reform, he came 
to grief through failing sufficiently to consider -Indian 
opinion^. ' There can be little doubt that some such step 
as that which he proposed was demanded by the interests 
of the people of Eastern Bengal. It is obvious, also, 
that any ‘ partition ’ would, even under the most favour* 
able circumstances, offend formidable vested interests. 
But the manner in which the partition was planned 
deeply affronted the growing sense of Bengali nationality. 
Bengal has, for a long period, enjoyed a community of 
culture .and of language ; and in the course of the 
nineteenth century, a vigorous national life had sprung 
up. Bengalis had taken the lead in many patriotic 
endeavours : the standards of literary achieve- 
Benirali ^ mant and of culture were higher than in other 
Affronted, provinces: a powerful educated middle class 
animatedby democratic idcasandnalional aspi- 
rations, had firmly consolidated its claim to the direction 
of public opinion. The growing strength of the Bengal 
national sentiment was evidenced by a brilliant literary 
and artis^ renaissance, to wliich the famous Tagore 
family greatly contributed. The Calcutta University 
and the Calcutta Bar were the acknowledged leaders of 
Indian political thought in certain directions : the press 
was powerful, and directed by men of such outstanding 
ability as Mr. (later Sir) Surendranath Bancrjee. Into 
this atmosphere, surcharged with provincial pride and 
patriotic emotion. Lord Curzon's decision fell like a 
thunderbolt. That certain interested persons served 
their own ends by exaggerating the practical conse- 
quences of the partition, cannot be denied : but it was 
Agitation failure of the Administration to 

consider popular susceptibilities, which lay at 
the root of the fierce and widespread agitation that 
shortly broke out. Lord Curzon persisted in his chosen- 
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course ; and the partition was carried through in^l905r 
It remained ip force for five years, after which lime it 
was modified by the changes consequent on the trans- 
ference of the capital of India from Calcutta to Delhi. 
Very little damage appears to have been done to the 
cause of Bengali nationality ; the needs of the inhabitants 
of Eastern BengJil and Assam were unquestionably 
much better looked after than under the previous regime. 
But the importance of the partition episode is consider- 
able. As in the case of the Ilbert Bill, it showed 
conclusively that Indian opinion was in the last resort 
unable to deflect the Government of India from pursuing 
a particular course of action. ^ The a gitatiop-carned- on 
in connection with Lord Curzon’s measure, particularly 
among students, provided fresh fuel for the discontent 
now characterizing Indian national feeling. The point 
which appealed to so many educated Indians, 
whatever might be their precise shade of 
political ambition, was the spectacle of a 
great and widespread movement of protest utterly 
failing to produce any result. Indeed, looking back 
upon Lord Curzon’s action from the standpoint of the 
years which have intervened, we can see that the 
importance of the partition of Bengal does not reside in 
the question as to whether Lord Curzon was right or 
mong, so much as in the fact th at he_ignored and 
overrode a formidable outcry on the part of the Indian 
public. His cavalier treatment of the widespread move- 
ment of protest marked the beginning of a new and 
more formidable phase of nationalist activity. 

Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty was brought to an end as 
a result of his disagreement, with Lord 
ences with Kitchener, at this time Commander-in-Chief, 
Lord upon the question as to whether the Com- 
Kitchener. should be the sole adviser of 

the Viceroy in the matters of military administration. 
The dispute was referred to Home Government ; which 
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suggested that while the Commander-in-Chief should 
exclusively control the strictly military 'departments, 
there should continue to be a Member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council in charge of certain cognate branches. 
But as the Home Government did not endorse Lord 
Curzon’s nomination for the new Membership, the 
Viceroy resigned in August, 1905. His term of office, 
as will be realized even from the brief summary which 
is all that can be furnished in this book, had been most 
remarkable in its achievements. The only previous 
Lord Governor-General who can be compared to 
Curzon’B Lord Curzon in initiative and personal force 
roynliy Dalhousie. But the student of 

history may find it interesting to remember 
that in each case, a Viceroyalty characterized by restless 
energy and unusual achievement was followed by a 
dangerous movement of unrest. JTo Lord Dalhousie 
there succeeded the mutiny :^to Lord Curzon *the mani- 
fold disturbances and dangerous agitations of the next 
.few. years. But while not overlooking the troubles 
which arose, in each case, from a failure adequately to 
consider Indian opinion, we must not fail to recognize 
the high and noble ideals which animated Lord Curzon 
equally with Lord Dalhousie. Both men were much 
handicapped by ill-health and by domestic sorrow, but 
their dauntless spirit overrode all difficulties. Both 
laboured wholeheartedly for the good of the people of 
India as they saw it. Both made serious mistakes 
through their impatience and through their failure ade- 
quately to consider the point of view of men less able 
than themselves. Both accomplished much that is great 
and that will endure; both might have accomplished 
infinitely more had they been content to advance more 
cautiously and with a greater regard for the prejudices 
and predilections of tlie governed. 

Lord Curzon's departure corresponded with the advent 
to power in England of the Liberal Party, which now 
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found itself in a position of commandingr influence 
The owing to its recent overwhelming success at 
Minio- the polls. Mr. John Morley, the new Secretary 
Morley of State for India, was determined to apply 
the progressive principles of his party to 
Indian Constitutional reform. He was fortunate in 
the Viceroy with whom he had to work. Lord Minto, 
great grandson of the Governor-General who had 
held office from 1807 to 1813, had enjoyed a life 
of varied experiences in high official position. He 
was shrewd and kindly, with a great knowledge of 
human nature and an eye for the realities of any 
situation. He was well-fitted to afford wise counsel to 
the somewhat doctrinaire Secretary of State, whose 
personal autocracy, particularly in small matters, 
manifested an inconvenient contrast to his liberal 
principles. The joint administration of the two men wa.s 
eminently successful. The frank correspondence which 
passed between them is of great interest to the historian ; 
for it reveals at once the difficulties of the situation they 
were called upon to face, and the perpetual problem 
of the relationship between the. Viceroy in India and his 
official superior in England. . Cord Mi niols^wisdom and 
Lord Morley’s brilliance presented a combination, the 
strength of whicli hlis rarely been equaled. There has, 
indeed been a tendency among contemporary writers to 
do the former less than justice; but a study of the 
correspondence on both sides clearly shows how often 
the Viceroy’s practical good sense, and knowledge 
of the world exercised, a guiding influence over the 
Secretary of State, who, while constantly under the 
'' impression that he was getting his own way in all things, 
generally ended by agreeing with the judgment of 
his colleague. 

The internal condition of India at the time when the 
Morley-Minto regime commenced was of a nature to cause 
considerable anxiety tcvthe best friends of the country. 
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The Indian Nationalist movement, of which we have 
j .already marked the rise and progress, began 

Nationa- time to assume a new aspect. All 

liam over the East, the ferment of Western 

c ange«. dgjnocratic ideas was rapidly spreading ; and 
the rise of an educated intelligentsia in Persia, China and 
elsewhere fostered the instinct o f Asiatic self -assertion 
against Western, domination. The resounding victory 
of Japan over Russia reverberated throughout the whole 
of tfie’EastT^whose peoples now realized for the first 
time that the material resources of the West were 
the common property of all nations who could pay the 
price. Asia, which for more than a century had lain help- 
less before the organized science of Europe, perceived 
the possibility of a renascence which should secure' 
her from exploitation, and redeem her characteristic 
cultures from the stigma of inferiority. These broader 
currents j)f, Asiatic sentiment did not fail to. influence in 
considerable degree the Indian Nationalist movement, 
gradually modifying it in many directions. In the 
beginning, as we have noticed, Indian nationalism 
merely implied a reasoned demand on the part of 
educated Indians for a share in the direction of their 
own destinies. This demand took the form of asserting 
the right of Indians. to an.increasing share in- official 
appointments ;;and the claims of the country to a. more 
liberalized and a more democratic form of-Government'.' 
But the new spirit of Indian nationalism was different. 
It was once more aggressive and more enthusiastic. It 
was no longer content to demand for Indians a share in 
place and power ; it looked back to the days of India’s 
glory in the past and looked forward to the time 
when these glories should be renewed in the future. - It 
deprecated that uncritical admiration of all things 
Western which had for some years animated the 
educated classes in India; it commenced to assert the 
excellence of things Indian against things British. 
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At the same time, the older ambitions of the Indian 
National Congress were enforced and emphasized. 
Indian sentiment began to demand constiliitional reform 
and a more liberal type of administration ns something 
to which the countrj- was inherently entitled on the 
score of that new-found sense of nationality which was 
stirring the hearts of the educated classes. 

The popular agitation which had marked the last years 
of Lord Curzon's administration added im- 
Crowth of nienselv to the prestige of the Indian National 
Partici. Congress. Hitherto, this organization, while 
it had voiced ambitions common to the 
educated classes all over India, had remained to some 
degree unrepresentative of many shades of opinion. In 
particular, it had never appealed to the Muslim 
community, who distrusted the Parliamentary ideals 
which they feared, if realized, would place them at the 
mercy of the Hindu majority. But from this time 
fonvard, the Congress was recognized in increasing 
degree as the focus of national life in the sphere of 
politics. More significant still, we begin to notice the 
growth of two parlies. On the one hand, there is the 
section which believes in the co-operation of India and 
Britain ; in the gradual enlargement of constitutional 
rights ; in the acquisition Ihroiigh peaceful progress of 
Indian control over India. On the other hand, we may 
notice the more extreme parly, which is beginning to 
reject as u.seless the culture of the West : to assert the 
superiority of the traditional institutions of India ; and 
turn its eyes towards the goal of national sclf-bufficicncy ; 
contemplating with equanimity the severance of the 
ties binding India to Britain ; and regarding the employ- 
ment of physical force as an adjunct undesirable indeed 
but ' perhaps necessary, to the attainment of its 
ends. 

It was with these two parties that Lord Minto and 
Lord Morley found themselves compelled to deal. In 
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Bengal, as a result of the recent partition agitation; 
* Mode Bombay as a result of the nationalist 

raieinnd revival in Maharashtra, associated with the 
Extre- name of Mr. B. G. Tilak, the physical force 
party was strong. It had already begun 
to employ the bomb and the revolver for the purpose of 
revolutionary outrage. Elsewhere, the more moderate 
parly under the leadership of such gifted men as 
Mr. G. K. Gokhale and Sir Pherozesha Mehta, held the 
predominance. The Liberal Government in England 
was determined to meet, so far as possible, the legiti- 
mate aspirations of educated India, but was not prepared 
to siiiler the outrages against law and order perpetrated 
by the party of physical force. The great majority of 
Indian politicians realized that the success of the 
nationalist movement was imperilled by the activities of 
the e.\tremist section ; in the face of whose daring 
outrages, all the benevolent intentions of the Liberal 
Ministry in England were liable to be frustrated. 

Accordingly, at the National Congress held 
at Surat in 1907, a heated dispute broke out 
between the two sections of nationalist 
opinion. The upshot was that the moderate section 
remained in the control of the Indian National Congress ; 
and for a decade guided its activities in the direction of 
attaining by constitutional and lawful means a position 
for India equivalent to that of Canada and other self- 
governing dominions. But the extremist section, though 
driven into the wilderness, did not abandon its policy. 
Murderous attacks were made upon officers of Govern- 
ment j and much -against its will the Liberal Cabinet in 
England wafi compelled to sanction special legislation 
to meet the campaign of terrorism. ' The Home Govern- 
ment were not, however, to be diverted from their 
intention of favouring the demands of the more moderate 
section ; and after a considerable amount of discussion, 
the constitution associated with the names of Lord 
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Morlej^-arid Lord Minto was broug^ht into operation. 
The Councils established by Lord Cross’s Act of 1892 
were greatly enlarged and the principle of election was 
introduced side by side with that of nomination. The 
membership of the Imperial Legislative Council' was 
increased .from J1 _ to a _maximum of 60 : while the 
Le gislative C ouncils of-the Provincial Govern* 
Morley ments were as a rule more than doubled. In 
Minto the Imperial Legislature an official majority 
was retained ; but in the provincial Councils, 
non- official members began henceforth to predominate. 
The powers of the Councils were at the same time 
considerably increased; so much so indeed, that they 
presented a superficial appearance of sovereign legisla- 
tures. But in point of fact, W'hile they could criticize and 
influence the administration, they were unable to stop 
supplies or to turn out a ministry. About the same 
time, these reforms were supplemented by the appoint- 
ment of Indian Members to the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, to the Executive Councils of Bombay and 
Madras, and to the Secretary of State’s Council at the 
India Office. 

The Morley-Minto reforms, though received with 
appreciation by the moderate party and by 
Umita majority of Indian politicians, had certain 

tions. - obvious defects. Even Lord Morley himself 
disclaimed any intention of erecting a 
Parliamentary system in India. All he intended to 
secure was that the administration in its policy should 
be increasingly guided by Indian opinion as voiced 
by those in a position to speak for the Indian people. 
'■’This intention doubtless explains the elaborate arrange- 
ments made for repiesenting different classes and 
minority communities upon a communal basis, which * 
did not by any means facilitate the establishment of the 
true Parliamentary system which Indian opinion shortly- 
. began to demand. Further, * narrow franchises and ' 
10 
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indirect elections failed to encourage in members a 
sense of responsibility to the people generally, and 
made it impossible, except in special constituencies, for ■ 
those who had votes to use them with- perception and 
effect.’ Moreover, while the administration was now 
far more exposed to examination and criticism than had 
hitherto been the case, the activities of the non-official 
representatives were uninformed by that sense of 
responsibility which can only arise from the prospect of 
succeeding to office. In other words, the Morley-Minto 
reforms led directly to a situation in which an 
irremovable executive would be confronted by an 
irresponsible legislature. 

The difficulties of the new reforms would probably 
have been obvious at an earlier date, had 
Hardiiiffe. important events. The 

first was the arrival in India in 1910 of Lord"’ 
Hardinge of Penshurst ; the second was the outbreak o. 
the Great War. Of all Viceroys within living memory, ..j 
Lord Hardinge commended himself most warmly to the 
people of India. It was not merely that he stood 
throughout as the champion of Indian interests ; but his ’ 
sympathetic personality and his gift of placing himself at - 
the head of popular movements combined to win the 
confidence and affection of all parties. The liberal 
manner in which he administered the new constitution, ' 
together with his fearless championship 'of the cause of 
Indians domiciled in South Africa against the Union 
Government; his success in persuading, the British 
Cabinet to modify the Partition of Bengal— all these 
procured for him a position of unique influence oh 
the country. They did more. They greatly enhancet - 
the reputation of that section of Indian nationalist 
opinion which had made peaceful co-operation with 
Government the principal plank in its platform. The 
revolutionary party did not, however die out ; and tht. 
iamentable tale of outrages and murders continued year 
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7ear. Even Lord Hardinge himself narrowly escaped 
.issination in 1912. Nevertheless, on the whole, the 
istitutional section of Indian opinion began decisively 
preponderate. When Their Majesties the King and 
Queen visited India in the winter of 1911, 
/itii*^**^** extraordinary demonstrations of loyalty were 
evoked ; and the harmonious atmosphere 
which the recent reforms had made possible was 
rendered perceptibly more tranquil. Nevertheless, the 
imitations of the Morley-Minto reforms became increas- 
ingly obvious. The externals of a representative 
system, without the reality of power, could not for long 
satisfy even the most moderate-minded of Indian 
patriots. But before the dissatisfaction had time to 
assume definite shape, the world was plunged into 
w r. 

Ve cannot dwell in this place upon the magnificent 
part which India played in the resistance of a 
Wm^*^**^ large portion of civilization to Germany's 
attempt to subjugate the world by force. 
Even in figures alone her contribution is impressive. 
She sent overseas some 800, OfX) combatants, and 400,000 
non-combatants. She furnished vast supplies of food 
and war material ; she incurred a debt of j^lSO million. 
More important even than these contributions to the 
victory of the Allies was the spirit displayed by the 
Princes and people of India throughout the struggle. It 
was plain that the majority of the Indian population had 
no desire to sever the tie which bound them to Great 
ritain. A great wave of personal loyalty to the King 
Jmperor swept over the country; the educated classes 
^aid aside for a moment their dissatisfaction, co-operating 
heartily with the Government in the endeavour to hasten 
victory. 

, But the weary length of the struggle combined with 
the clear enunciation of democratic ideals on the part of 
the Allied statesmen, shortly revived in even stronger 
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form the ambitions of the Indian nationalists. Indi: 

importance as a part of the British Empiri 
became more and more obvious, as Indian . 
representatives were summoned to the War/; 
Cabinet and to the Imperial War Conference. 
British statesmen, by the enthusiasm of 
their appreciation for Indian loyalty, raised high the 
hopes of the nationalist party, whose dreams of self- 
government and dominion status were immensely 
encouraged. An active movement for the immediate 
attainment of Home Rule was set on foot, which 
attracted a large proportion of the younger men. The 
party of physical violence, already weakened, disappeared 
for the moment underground, and the difference 
between the extreme and the moderate sections of Indian 
nationalist opinion now resolved itself rather into 
divergent estimate of the speed with which self^gover. . , 
ment could in practice be attained, than in a deep-seatr'^ 
difference as to the methods of its attainment. In 19iw 
both the moderate and the extreme sections united in a 
meeting of the Indian National Congress held at 
Lucknow; and the propaganda for immediate Home 
Rule started under the aegis of jMrs, Besant and Mr, 
Tilak was officially indorsed. From this moment the 
moderates, weakened by the deaths of Mr. Gokhale and 
Sir Pherozeshah ^lehta began to lose ground. They 
had no clear-cut programme to place before the country, 
and the initiative accordingly passed into the hands of 
the advanced section, who were committed to the Home 
Rule campaign. More important still from the stand- 
point of Indian nationalism, was the compact ' 
ConBreas- Concluded between the National Congress i 
Unguc and the Muslim League. The latter body 
was an association constituted by leaders of 
advanced Muhammadan opinion, for securing political 
concessions of a kind which would safeguard the special 
interests of Indian Mussalmans. Up to this time, as we 
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lhave found occasion to notice the nationalist movement 
in India had been largely Hindu in inspiration ; the 
Muhammadans as a whole having held themselves aloof. 
But the spectacle of the recent triumphs of organized 
Hindu opinion in sudi matters as the acquisition of 
constitutional reforms, and the revocation of the 
Partition of Bengal, impelled the Indian Muhammadans 
to the conclusion that it was impossible longer to hold 
themselves aloof from the general current of political 
progress. Accordingly, in the National Congress of 
1916 the progressive sections among both Hindus and 
Muhammadans, agreed to sink their differences and to 
present to Government a scheme for further liberalizing 
the Morley^Minto constitution. The British Cabinet were 
far from unfriendly ; and the vridely recognized services 
of India to the cause of the allies were such as to 
produce a favourable atmosphere in England. 

When Lord Chelmsford succeeded Lord Hardinge in 
the spring of 1916, it was generally known 
Chehni further reform of the Indian constitution 

ford. was under discussion. Unfortunately, the 
preoccupation of the British Government with, 
the war rendered it impossible to take those speedy 
measures by which alone Indian nationalist opinion could 
have been gratified. Delays interposed ; natural 
impatience got the upper hand. The unity between the 
educated classes and the Government which had been so 
happy a feature of the early years of war began shortly 
to suffer ; the vehement campaign of propaganda for 
immediate Home Rule was now punctuated by attacks 
upon the administration, while all sections, 
wi?iin physical force party to the represen- 

patience. tatives of moderation, combined to urge upon 
Government the necessity for immediate and 
far-reaching constitutional reform. Unfortunately, in 
the view of the authorities this Home Rule campaign 
threatened to interfere with the actual prosecution of the 
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war; and in June, 3917, its leading protagonist, 
Mrs. Bcsnnt, was interned. by the Madras Government. 
This step at once raised a far-reachin" agitation ; for 
Indian nationalists of all shades of political opinion 
rc;rardcd it as a challenjre to the legitimacy of India’s 
aspirations for self*{:oYcrnmcnt. But in August, 1917, 
the question was cleared up once and for all by the 
Tl D Monourable B. S. Montagu’s momen- 

elftrntion tous announcement that the policy of His 
of Aunust Majesty’s Government was the increasing 
association of Indians in very branch of the 
administration, and the gradual development of self- 
governing institutions witli a view to the realixation of 
re.'iponsible govcinmcnl in India as an integral part of 
the British Empire. 

As a result of the Sceietary of State’s tour of enquiry, 
the Montagu-Chelinsford Report on Indian Constitutional 
Reforms apiicarcd in the early summer of 1918. A Bill 
was drafted which, after undergoing careful scrutiny by 
a joiiU'Sclcci Committee of both Houses of Parliament, 
received llie Royal assent in December, 1919, The new 
Government t>f India Act, which laid the foundations of 
tlic piesent Indian constitution, represented a great 
advance upon the Morley-Minto scheme. 

The size of the legislatures, both central and local, was 
greatly enlarged. In jilacc of the former 
MontnKii- Imperial Legislative Council, a bi-camcral 
Reforms***^** legislature composed of two Houses styled 
respectively the Council of Slate and Legisla- 
tive Assembly was brought into existence. The Council 
of Stale consists of sixty members including the 
President, of whom .13 are elected and 27 nominated. 
Among the nominated members not more than 20 may 
be, but at present only 15 arc, officials. The Legislative 
Assembly consists of .Ufl.S^jncmbers including the 
President, of who m 104 are elected, and 41 nominated. 
'J'lic nominated members include, 26 officials. In the 
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local legislatures, the proportion of official members has 
now been fixed r.t a maxim um of 2t) per -cent ; while 
elected members are required to constitute at least 70 ner 
cent of the total. i^The size of the local legislatures has 
also been enlarged. In ^fadras, Bombay, Bengal and 
the United Provinces, tlic number of members was fixed 
by statute at a minimum varying from J 11 to 125 ; but 
in practice these numbers have been generally exceeded. 
In the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, and the Central 
Provinces the statutory. minimum varies from 70 to 98. 
Bui less important than the increase in the size of the 
legislatures, is the marked change which has been 
introduced in their functions. The tendency to devolu- 
tion, so long fostered both by administrative convenience 
and by the demands of Indian, nationalist opinion, was 
both e.xemplified and enforced. The British Parliament 
and the Government of India now took the first real step 
towards abrogating their functions in the sphere of 
provincial administration. The subjects of administra- 
tion were divided into the categories of^entral-and.,^ 
Provincial.— Tn the latter were included Jocal self - 
government, m edical administration, public health and 
sanitation, education, public works and water supply with 
certain reservations, land revenue administration, famine 
relief, agriculture, fisheries and forests, co-operation, 
excise, registration, industrial development, police, 
prisons, sources of provincial revenue, administration of 
justice subject to legislation by the Indian Legislature 
and many miscellaneous items. A large measure of 
devolution from the central to the local authorities was 
thus provided. An attempt was made to solve the 
problem of strengthening the element of popular control 
by a novel constitutional device. The functions of ' 
Government in the provinces were divided 
^ into two halves ; one still ainenable*'to“th‘e 
Brit ish _ P arliament..^nd the_ other "afriehable- -to.- an 
.authority,, now for the first time called into being, of 
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Indian electorate of more-than five -million voters. The 
half„o£-.the provincial' executives consists of the 
Governor working with the Executive Councillors 
nominated by the Crown ; ' the second consists of the 
Governor working with Ministers whom- he selects from 
elected members of the local legislature.' To corres- 
pond with this division in the provincial executive, the 
subjects of provincial administration were divided into 
two parts, named for convenience ‘"R-eser^^ecf’ and 
‘ Trjuisfer-redr-' The reserved subjects are administered 
by th e Govern or and his Council, responsible to the 
Governments of India and-ultimately to the British 
Parliament. The transferred subjects are administered 
byjhe Governor and his Ministers, who are intended to 
be amenable to the Indian electorate. Among the 
transferred subjects are included a large number of those 
administrative functions upon the development of which 
India’s progress depends, such as education, industrial 
development, local self-government, medical administra- 
tion and public health, excise, agriculture, fisheries, 
co-operation, and many other items. 

It is difficult for a historian to deny that the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms represent a very great 
liberal advance upon any previous consti- 
Reforma. tution which India has known under British 
rule. Nevertheless, they did not satisfy 
either the advanced or the moderate sections of Indian 
opinion. We cannot, in a book of this character, 
investigate in detail the causes of the dissatisfaction to 
which the working of the new constitution has given 
rise ; if only for the reason that the events by which this 
dissatisfaction has been manifested are too recent to 
admit of their being viewed in the proper historical 
perspective. For the same reason, we shall not here 
describe in detail the effects of the post-war weariness 
which India, in common wth the' rest of the world, 
endured after her sacrifices in the cause of victory. 
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Economic dislocation and political unrest have combined 
to produce an atmosphere unfavouralde to peaceful 
prepress. But whatever the troubles through which 
India is at present passinp, and Ihroiiph which she has 
yet to pass, the historian may take comfort from the 
steady propress towards national unity, economic 
strenpth and political self-realization which has been 
described in the prccedinp papes. 

We may terminate this record by reference to three 
of the more notable features of Lord Chelms- 
Thw ford’s Viccroyalty which yet remain to be 
StepV * described. The first is his inaupuralion of 
the Chamber of Princes. The prowih of the 
Indian spirit thmuphout British India and the astonish- 
inp propress which that spirit can claim 
towards the fulfilment of its ideals, has 
Princci. brouplit prominently to the fore the problem 
of the Indian Princes. One-third of the 
Indian soil and one-fifth of the Indian people still con- 
tinue under the rule of Indian Princes. In the course of 
the last half century, the Indian States have shared in 
no small measure in the material propress of British 
India as a whole. In several of the most advanced 
States a -machinery for consultation between the ruler 
and his people has been hroupht into existence. Never- 
theless, the centralization of power in the hands of 
the Princes, and the unique position commanded by 
dynasties strctchinp far back into the dim mists of 
antiquity, combine ripidly to limit the strenpth of the 
democratic spirit in Indian State territories. Indeed, in 
the majority of eases the Inhabitants arc still content to 
be ruled at present, as they have been ruled in the past, 
by Princes sprunp from the soil. Nevertheless, tlie 
growth of democnatic idealism in British India has not 
left the territories of the Indian Princes untouched. 
Even thouph it has taken but little root at picscnt, it has 
made the rulers class-cOD.scious. There has thus been a 
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natural tendency on the part of the Indian Princes to 
draw together in pursuit of a policy of common interest 
to all. This tendency has been encouraged by the 
respect and trust in which the Princes, as feudatory 
allies of His Majesty the King Emperor, are held by the 
Government of India. It is, therefore, obviously for 
the convenience of the Princes and of the Government 
that a regular machinery for consultation should exist. 
Further, from the point of view of Indian nationalism, 
it is important that the unique position of the Indian 
Princes should be adequately appreciated. Only by a 
system of consultation and deliberation, can the Indian 
Princes, with their old-time ideals and traditional politics, 
be fitted into the frame- work of responsible government. 
It was doubtless these considerations that determined 
Lord Chelmsford to call into existence the Chamber of 
Princes,, a consultative -body_-ol.thc_r.ulers of-the more 
important Indian States, which meets as a rule once a 
year and deliberates upon outstanding questions of 
policy affecting the relations between British India and 
India under princely rule; It is still too early to fore- 
shadow any particular solution of the relations of the 
Princes with a self-governing India ; but it is not too 
much to hope that by the exercise of tolerance and 
patriotism on both sides, a harmonious whole may be' 
brought into existence. 

The second of the more important developments of 
Lord Chelmsford’s administration which re- 
main to be considered jies in the sph ere of 
Govern- IpcaL selLgovemment,. We have already 
noticed the difficulties which attended the 
working of Lord Ripon’s reforms. At the time when 
Lord Chelmsford became Viceroy, very little progress 
had been made towards the realization of the ideals 
which Lord Ripon had laid down. But in view of the 
importance attached by Lord Chelmsford to constitu- 
tional reforms, the problems of local self-government 
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assumed a new importance.'^ In tVestern countries, 
urban and rural self-government constitute the great 
training ground from which political progress and a 
sense of responsibility have almost everywhere made 
their start; and it is not too much to say that the 
democratic politics of the Anglo-Saxon race have 
throughout been erected upon the foundation provided 
by local institutions. Lord Chelmsford’s Government 
determined that the time had come to quicken the 
advance in this sphere ; and to stimulate by every 
possible means the sense of responsibility in the average 
citizen. Accordingly, in May, 1918, the Government of 
India issued a comprehensive resolution which placed 
the structure of local self-government upon an entirely 
new footing. The ideals set forth in this resolution were, 
broadly speaking, those which Lord Ripon had pre- 
viously enunciated ; but they were carried further and 
what is more -important, they were carried into effect. 

1 The changes introduced may be briefly summarized. 

‘'•The franchise for the election to local bodies was 
lowered, in order that the constituencies should be really 

^ representative of the electorate. Non-official majorities 
on the local boards were supplemented by the institution 
of non-official Chairmen ; the authority entrusted to the 
municipalities and distr ict boards was largely increased, 
and became for the first time really important. Outside 
control on the part of the executive Government was 
reduced fo the barest limit compatible with safety; 
unnecessary restrictions in connection with taxation, 
budgets, sanction of works and local establisliments 
being removed. As»a result of this resolution, a great 
and rapid change has come upon the structure of 
local self-government in India. The share which Lord 
Chelmsford's administration can claim in producing this 
change has been to some extent obscured by the fact 
-hat local self-government became, as a result of tht 
Alontagu-Chelmsford reforms, a subject transferred. 
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entirely tp the control of Indian Ministers of the provinces. 
But the fact remains that the Ministers were enabled to 
commence their work on a far more favourable basis 
than would otherwise have been the case. 

Last among the notable achievements of Lord Chelms- 
ford's administration must be counted the 
Educa- reorganization of the educational system of 
Refornw. India. -We have already noticed Lord Curzon’s 
somewhat unhappy ventures in the sphere of 
educational reform. Very different from this was the 
work of Lord Chelmsford’s administration. The atten- 
tion of his Government was prominently directed to the 
unsatisfactory nature of the University education in 
India by a series of regrettable incidents in connection 
with Calcutta University. Accordingly, in 1917 a Com- 
mission was appointed consisting of leading English 
and Indian educational experts, with terms of reference 
which empowered them to investigate relations between 
University and secondary education, as well as the 
bearing of University studies upon professional and 
technological training. The Commission was fortunate 
in its President ; for Sir Michael Sadler was not merely 
an educationist of remarkably wide experience, but in 
addition, his personality from the first commanded the 
respect and affection of educated India. The report of 
the Calcutta University Commission, made available to 
the public in August, 1919, is beyond question the most 
detailed and most authoritative survey of secondary 
and higher education in India which has ever been made. 
It suggested a radical reform of secondary education ; 
the separation of pre-University studies from University 
education in the strict sense of the word ; the establish- 
ment of the centralized teaching University in place of 
the affiliating University as the ideal to\yards which 
•educational policy should be directed./' The most 
prominent feature of the Commission’s report was the 
-stress laid upon the necessity of training up good 
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Some Nation Builders 

'The limitations of space have prevented ns from 
■devoting a due measure of attention to those great 
personalities whom Indians of the present generation 
reverence with legitimate pride as the founders' of 
modern India. tWe can do no more here than recount 
the names of those whom every student should know 
and study through the medium of suitable biographies. 
•Such a process does not fall within the strict limits of 
historical work, the more so that a certain element of 
political controversy still lingers round many of these 
names. .But no historical sketch of the growth of 
modern India can claim adequacy, which does not direct 
the attention of its readers to that factor of personality 
which must be investigated as a separate study. Among 
those with whose life-work the student should be 
familiar are : — 

Politicians 

W. C. Bonnerjee ; Sic. Henry Cotton; Sir William 
Wedderburn ; Mrs. Besant ; Sir Syed Ahmed ; Mr. 
•G. K. Gokhale ; Sir Pherozeshah Mehta ; Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji ; Mr. B. G. Tilak ; Sir Surendranath Bannerjea ; 
Mr, B. C. Pal. 

Artists and Scientists 

Mr. Bankim Chandra Chatterjee; Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore ; Sir J. C. Bose ,* Sir P. C. Ray. 

Social Reformers and Religious Leaders 

Mr. B. M. Malabari; Raja Rammohan iRoy ; Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya ; Swami Vivekananda ; Lala 
Lajpat Rai ; -Mahatma Gandhi. 

Short and handy biographies of most of these are published by 
Messrs. Nalesan of Madras. 
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citizens, and the importance attached to the radical 
reform of secondary education, not merely from the 
standpoint of the professional educationist, but also 
from the aspect of true national progress. The publica- 
tion of the report excited the very greatest interest in 
India. Its reception was eminently favourable. The 
frank and fair attitude adopted by the Commissioners ; 
their obvious sympathy with Indian national progress ; 
their plain desire to help rather than hinder the growth 
of democratic elements in the educational structure, —all 
these served to enlist, the co-operation of many patriotic’ 
persons. The publication of the Commission’s report 
represents a new landmark in Indian educational history ; 
and it may well be that the future historian will attach 
at least a^ much importance to this masterly survey of 
tlie whole field of Indian education as to the brilliant 
document bearing the name of Jlr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford which represents a corresponding survey 
in the field of politics. A great stimulus has been 
provided to the leaders of educated India by the frank 
formulation of the educational problems confronting the 
country : and by the helpful suggestions put forward as 
to the methods by which these problems may be solved. 
Indeed, had Lord Chelmsford’s Viccroyalty been notable 
for nothing else than the report of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Commission, it would nevertheless have been 
entitled to close attention on the part of the historian. 
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